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THE DESTINY OF MAN IN A FUTURE LIFE. 


DocrrinE and speculation con- 
cerning the destiny of man in that 
future which follows the termina- 
tion of his earthly life, have always 
held.a most important place in all 
religions and systems of philosophy. 
Nothing interests the human mind 
so much, when it escapes in any de- 
gree from the spell of present, sen- 
sible preoccupations, and is awak- 
ened to the sentiment of its own 
perennial nature and duration. 
The recent agitation of the pub- 
lic mind in England and the Unit- 
ed States concerning retribution 
in a future life has shown how uni- 
versal and deeply seated is the anx- 
iety to know what lies beyond the 
veil which separates the period of 
existence on this side, from the 
endless duration on the other side, 
of the common grave into which 
all human generations descend. 
The question of eternal punish- 
ment has occupied the pulpits and 
the press, as the one most deeply 
disturbing the general mind of that 
great mass of men whose traditions 
and beliefs are derived from Chris- 
tianity, although they are them- 
selves actually separated from the 
great Christian body, the Catholic 
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Church. That which strikes the 
mind of an instructed Catholic 
most forcibly in all this discussion 
is the want of clear and settled 
principles in philosophy and theo- 
logy, the lack of the requisite pre- 
mises and data, the absence of any 
sure criterion for deducing certain 
conclusions, testing and determin- 
ing doctrines and opinions. ‘The 
controversy seems to be intermina- 
ble, for all those who have no law- 
ful and unerring external criterion 
in authority. And it really is so. 
For this reason, we regard it as the 
only practicable way for a Catholic 
to take in treating of this subject, 
that he should present the doctrine 
of revelation as defined and de- 
clared by the church; and resort 
to reason and the Holy Scripture, 
only to refute objections to the 
Catholic doctrine from these sources, 
and to present corroborative proofs 
and explanations, in so far as these 
can be found and their validity as 
certain or probable established. 
We do not propose to discuss 
directly the subject of the reality 
and the nature -of eternal punish- 
ment. ‘There is a previous ques- 
tion respecting the destiny for 
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which man was originally created, 
upon which depends the whole so- 
lution of the subsequent one con- 
cerning the necessity or contingency 
of its attainment. We must know 
what this destiny is, and what are 
the means ordained by the Creator 
for securing its fulfilment, before 
we can know whether there is a 
danger of final and irretrievable 
failure on the part of those who 
are placed in the way of attaining 
their end, involved in the very na- 
ture of these means. 

In plain words, is there a hea- 
ven for man hereafter, and what is 
the way to obtain it? The doc- 
trine of hell is the shadow of the 
doctrine of heaven, and follows it 
necessarily, when it is rightly pre- 
sented. 

The idea of heaven is that of a 
state of endless and perfect beati- 
tude, in the possession of the sov- 
ereign good, and of every kind of 
inferior good suited to the nature 
of man. This idea is absolutely in- 
compatible with every form of athe- 
ism, which does not acknowledge 
the existence of the sovereign good. 
It is entirely above the scope of 
philosophy and natural theology. 
For, although God, the sovereign 
and infinite good, is manifested by 
the light of reason, as the first 
and final cause of all things, the 
light of reason does not dis- 
close the possibility of a light in- 
trinsically superior to the natural 
light, by which the created spirit 
can see God in his essence, and 
thus obtain the sovereign good as 
its own proper possession. Much 
less can it discover any reason why 
man should be regarded as destin- 
ed to such an elevation above his 
‘own natural mode of knowledge. 
The utmost that can be proved by 
‘ pure philosophy is the possibility of 
a perfect and permanent state, in 
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which the ideal of humanity only 
partially realized in this life is 
brought into complete and actual 
existence. It is certainly most 
consonant with the dictates of 
sound reason to expect that God 
will bring all reasonable creatures 
to a state of permanent felicity, un- 
less they voluntarily thwart his 
benevolent purposes. But it does 
not seem possible to determine with 
certainty whethet this benevolent 
will of God determines him to put 
an end to all moral and physical 
evil in the universe or not, from 
arguments of pure reason. ‘The 
whole subject of the existence of 
evil must remain covered with ob- 
scurity, so long as it is considered 
in the light of mere rational philo- 
sophy. It is only by the light of 
divine revelation that the dealings 
of God with the human race be- 
come intelligible, and we are able 
even to reason about the future 
destiny of man in a satisfactory 
manner. Even those whd profess 
to be guided by this light, if they 
follow the rule of private judgment, 
fail to obtain clear and consistent 
ideas. The proper idea of the 
heaven for which men were creat- 
ed, if not lost, is obscured in the 
minds of the greater part of those 
who profess to be Christian believ- 
ers and yet reject the authority of 
the Catholic Church. All other 
doctrines connected with this fun- 
damental one are similarly obscur- 
ed and perverted, rendering the 
theology which rests on them ab- 
surd or inadequate. 

It is supernatural beatitude 
which the revelation of God pro- 
posed by the Catholic Church dis- 
closes to faith as the end for which 
man was created. By its very ¢s- 
sence and definition it is infinitely 
beyond and above the end which 
human nature spontaneously aspires 








to attain, in which it finds the per- 
fection and scope corresponding 
to its essence and its capabilities. 
To attain this end it needs grace, 
or a supernatural mode of being 
and acting, elevation above every 
nature excepting only the divine, 
transformation, and, in a sense, 
deification. Such a destiny for a 
mere creature, especially one which 
is lowest in the intellectual order, 
would be ‘inconceivable, and in- 
credible, unless explicitly revealed 
by God. Even when it is made 
known by revelation, its intrinsic 
possibility cannot be apprehended 
or proved by reason. It is one of 
the mysteries which is above rea- 
son, and the utmost we can do by 
a rational argument is to prove 
that it has been revealed by God, 
and therefore rationally demands 
our assent to its truth because of 
the divine veracity, We can, how- 
ever, by a rational argument, prove 
that such an elevation of a created 
nature must necessarily be super- 
natural and cannot be effected by 
any evolution of a natural capa- 
city, or expansion of the intrinsic 
being even of a pure spirit, al- 
though it were to increase in in- 
telligence by an indefinite progress 
for ever. 

Cognition is a vital act, immanent 
in the intelligent spirit, determined 
in perfection by the essence of the 
spirit itself, and incapable of tran- 
scending its limits as a created 
and finite being. By this act other 
beings are received into and unit- 
ed with the intelligent being, ac- 
cording to the mode of the recipi- 
ent; that is, ideally, by a represen- 
tation through which they are per- 
ceived and known as objects in 
their own proper reality outside 
of the subject. This representa- 
tion cannot exceed the capacity of 
the intelligence which is its active 
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recipient. The idea by which a 
created spirit receives God into it- 
self and unites itself to him, can- 
not represent his essence and pro- 
duce immediate cognition, because 
the essence of God absolutely and 
infinitely transcends all genera and 
species of created beings. The 
highest angel can perceive no es- 
sence which intrinsically transcends 
his own, and must therefore repre- 
sent God to himself by and through 
himself, that is, analogically and by 
abstractive not intuitive cognition. 
His intellectual vision is as utterly 
incompetent to perceive the es- 
sence of God, as the sensible vision 
of man is to see a pure spirit, or 
his finger to touch the points of an 
argument. ‘The indefinite increase 
of the power of sensible vision will 
never bring it any nearer to spi- 
ritual vision, and, in like manner, 
the indefinite increase of intelli- 
gence will never bring it any near- 
er to divine intuition. The es- 
sence of a created spirit is finite 
and its intellectual light is finite. 
Its immediate intelligible object is 
within the limits of its created na- 
ture. As the mind of man cannot 
rise to any natural knowledge of 
God except by discursive reason- 
ing from first principles on the 
works of God, that is, by the argu- 
ment from effects to the first cause, 
so the purely spiritual being can- 
not rise above his own intellectual 
cognition of God as the cause 
and first principle of his own in- 
telligent nature. It is vain, there- 
fore, to think that it is the gross- 
ness of the body, or the body it- 
self, which hinders the human spi- 
rit from seeing God. Separated 
from the body, and elevated to an 
equality with the highest angel, it 
could never possess itself of an in- 
telligible object outside of its own 
supreme genus as a created spirit, 
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outside the limit of created and 
finite being. 

It is evident that all the perfec- 
tion and felicity of an intelligent 
being is measured and determined 
by its intelligence. It possesses 
the object in which it voluntarily 
rests as its chief good by cognition, 
and according to the mode of its 
cognition. No creature, therefore, 
by its nature, can rise to that state 
of immediate communion with God 
which is properly called friendship, 
which demands as its basis a simi- 
litude and equality resulting from 
a real filiation, such as the creative 
act cannot impart to a being brought 
into existence out of nothingness. 
The possession of the sovereign 
good belongs exclusively to the na- 
ture of God. To the created na- 
ture is due only a participation and 
imitation of that sovereign good 
within its own specific and finite 
limits of being. The heaven in 
which God eternally dwells in his 
own infinite beatitude is not there- 
fore the natural term and end of 
man’s future destiny, nor of the natu- 
ral destiny of any higher order of 
creatures. The distance dividing 
the most perfect beatitude ofcreated 
nature from that of the uncreated 
and creative nature is equally infi- 
nite with the distance between the 
essence of God and created essen- 
ces. The Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit alone have natural so- 
ciety, each person of the Blessed 
Trinity with the other persons, in 
unity of intelligence and volition, 
in the possession of the divine es- 
sence, the sovereign good, the ab- 
solute beatitude. 

A created spirit cannot be rais- 
ed to this divine level, unless God 
so unites his divine essence with 
the essence’ of his creature, in an 
interior and vital union penetrat- 
ing to its very centre and the seat 
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of its intelligent and vital action, 
that in the essence of God present 
to it as immediately as it is present 
to itself, it sees as through a divine 
medium that same divine essence 
as its immediate object, without 
losing its own proper act and dis- 
tinct individuality. 

That God can and does thus ele- 
vate created nature we know by di- 
vine revelation. Jesus Christ is true 
God and true man in two distinct 
natures and one person for ever, 
All the blessed in heaven are af- 
filiated to God after his likeness, 
in an inferior degree which leaves 
them in their distinct personalities. 
This state of glory is properly 
speaking what is called the king- 
dom of heaven. Annexed to it, as 
the proper inheritance of those 
who share in the .royalty of the 
Son of God, is every kind of the 
most perfect natural beatitude, in 
the possession and enjoyment of 
everything which the universe con- 
tains, according to the different na- 
tures of men and angels. 

It is evident, without any rea- 
soning on the subject, that in pro- 
posing this supernatural and pure- 
ly gratuitous beatitude to created 
beings, God might select whom he 
pleased as the recipients of so great 
a grace, and prescribe any condi- 
tions which are possible and rea- 
sonable for securing its permanent 
possession. It is perfectly conso- 
nant with justice and goodness, 
that it should be made a prize and 
reward of merit, and that a state of 
trial and probation should be ap- 
pointed for those who were permit- 
ted to aspire to this reward. Di- 
vine revelation, whose teachings 
are confirmed by universal experi- 
ence, makes known to us, that in 
fact God did place the angels, and 
afterwards mankind, in a state of 
probation for this supernatural 
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destiny. A probation must be real 
and not illusory. It involves the 
possibility and danger of failure. 
It must have a prescribed period 
for each individual and for the 
whole number. When this period 
is finished, those who have failed 
are by the very terms of the pro- 
bation finally excluded from the 
hope of retrieving their loss. Di- 
vine revelation informs us that the 
probation of the angels was termi- 
nated long ago, and resulted in the 
winning of eternal beatitude by a 
certain number and the loss of it by 
the others. One among the chiefs 
of the angelic hierarchy rebelled 
against God and drew after him 
many other spirits, and with these 
fallen angels for his ministers and 
associates, he has continued and 
will continue on the earth the re- 
volt he began in another sphere, 
until the day appointed for the 
final judgment. He has continued 
it on this earth, by seducing men 
to join in his rebellion, and making 
war against Jesus Christ and his 
kingdom, the universal church. 
The conditions of human probation 
are of a very special and peculiar 
nature, in accordance with the 
specific nature of mankind, which 
is extremely different from that of 
the angels. The angels, as pure 
spirits and having a simple, intel- 
lectual essence, were created sin- 
gly, and in the actual possession 
from the first instant of existence 
of their complete being. Man was 
made a rational animal, by the law 
of his nature increasing numerical- 
ly by generation, and progressing 
from an inchoate state to his per- 
fection through gradual and suc- 
cessive stages of growth. The first 
progenitors of the race alone, were 
immediately created, in full matu- 
rity of perfection, and endowed 
with all the natural and supernatu- 
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ral gifts suitable for their high des- 
tination, to be transmitted to their 
offspring. Their disobedience and 
fall entailed on themselves and 
their descendants the loss of the 
supernatural destiny and cf all 
the gifts and privileges connected 
with it. Nevertheless, the human 
race was restored again by another 
dispensation, which is that of the 
Redeemer Jesus Christ. All those 
who receive from him the grace 
which he merited by his atonement, 
and do not wilfully and finally re- 
ject this grace, obtain in the end a 
complete resurrection to the glory 
and beatitude of heaven. The 
rest of mankind are for ever ex- 
cluded from the kingdom of hea- 
ven. ‘This is a summary of first 
principles and fundamental truths 
pertaining to the very essence of 
Christianity. In so far as the des- 
tiny of mankind is concerned, the 
first constitution of human nature 
in the person of the common pro- 
genitor of the race in the state of 
grace and integrity, with a right to 
the kingdom of heaven; the ruin 
of the whole human race by the 
sin of Adam; the redemption of 
the race through Jesus Christ; are 
the sum of the teaching of the Old 
and New Testaments, of the tradi- 
tional doctrine concurrent with it, 
and of the common belief of all 
generations of men who have pro- 
fessed to make this doctrine their 
rule of faith, especially those who 
have lived in the full light of 
Christianity. It is idle to pre- 
tend to call any doctrine different 
from this by the name of Chris- 
tianity, for the whole world knows 
that this is of the very essence of the 
genuine, historical religion which 
acknowledges Jesus Christ as its 
founder. ‘Ihose who reject it, and 
yet call themselves Christians, are 
only philosophers, professing a 
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merely natural religion, partly con- 
structed from materials borrowed 
from Christianity and altered to 
suit their own private notions, but 
really in its fundamental principles 
and distinctive character nothing 
more than a system of rationalism. 
The traditional and orthodox Chris- 
tianity has invariably taught that 
all men naturally descending from 
Adam and Eve need salvation, and 
can receive it only through an act 
of gratuitous mercy on account of 
the merits of the divine Redeemer. 
No man is entitled by the rights of 
his natural birth to heaven, or ca- 
pable of obtaining a right to it by 
any exertion of his natural powers. 
All are under a doom of exclusion 
from the kingdom ofheaven. ‘That 
future state, with all its circum- 
stances of locality and other ad- 
juncts and environments, to which 
all are destined by virtue of this 
doom, is called in the authorized 
language of the Catholic Church 
Infernum, in the English language, 
Hell. The doctrine of hell as an 
eternal state is therefore necessa- 
rily the shadow which must accom- 
pany the doctrine of heaven. It is 
impossible for any one to believe 
in salvation by grace through Je- 
sus Christ, without implicitly at 
least acknowledging that all men 
might have been left under the 
doom of destination to the infernal 
state, without any prejudice to the 
justice or the goodness of God. 
The case is not one whit altered, if 
one supposes that all men are actu- 
ally saved because Christ died for 
all. If the mercy of God were 
universal, it would still remain evi- 
dent that mercy is not identical 
with justice. It could not be ar- 
gued that any man has a natural 
right to salvation, because salva- 
tion is bestowed as a boon upon 
all men. It is vain, therefore, to 
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argue on 2 priori grounds, that all 
men must eventually be saved. 
In truth, it has never been a doc- 
trine of traditional and orthodox 
Christianity, that the simple fact 
of redemption placed every one of 
the human race in the possession 
of an inalienable right to final sal- 
vation. That many never recover 
the lost right to heaven, and that 
many who have obtained it lose it 
again irretrievably and for ever, is 
the common and universal doctrine 
of Christians. The efforts made to 
twist the language of Christ and 
the apostles into a contrary sense 
are so futile, that only a fixed de- 
termination to force the Holy 
Scripture into agreement with one’s 
own private opinions and feelings 
can account for them. ‘The doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church is un- 
alterably determined. The fallen 
angels were not redeemed by Je- 
sus Christ, and for them there is no 
restoration to the place which they 
have forfeited. Of men, all, be 
their number greater or smaller, 
who have been regenerated by the 
grace of Christ, and have passed 
out of this life in the state of grace, 
will obtain the kingdom of heaven, 
and the remainder will be forever 
excluded. The notion of an azo- 
MATAOTAGLS or future restitution of 
all angels and men, proposed as a 
mere theory by Origen, and allud- 
ed to by one or two other Catholic 
Fathers of the early ages as a pos- 
sible conjecture, was universally 
reprobated and condemned by the 
church as soon as it attracted gen- 
eral attention. There is no doubt 
as to the Catholic faith on this mat- 
ter. 

The recent discussion has turned 
chiefly on the question of moral 
probation, the cause and reason 
of the mutability and liability to 
error in the intellect and perver- 
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sion in the will of rational beings, 
and the manner and extent of their 
passing through the state of mu- 
tability to a state of permanent sta- 
bility in good or evil. The errors 
of Origen were derived from the 
Platonic philosophy. So far as 
the Periarchon really presents his 
fanciful conjectures, we must con- 
sider them as vagaries of a man 
who, although richly endowed with 
intellectual gifts and moral virtues, 
was destitute of a truly rational 
and Christian philosophy, and 
therefore unable to think consist- 
ently, when he ventured beyond 
those primary doctrines of the 
faith which were clearly known to 
him. We perceive the sanie cause 
of aberration and incoherence in 
most of the current statements and 
expositions of theological opinion 
which appear in our modern pub- 
lications. It would seem that Ori- 
gen considered it to be a necessary 
law of creation, that God must 
create all souls alike, and in an 
elementary state, with a most ca- 
pricious and uncontrollable liberty 
to choose good or evil, so that they 
were for ever liable to indefinite 
mutations of character and condi- 
tion, and could never become sta- 
ble in one fixed position. His 
state of restitution was no more per- 
manent and eternal than the previ- 
ous one of degradation. There 
is no eternal heaven possible, 
according to his hypothesis, or 
rather that of the Periarchon, any 
more than an eternal hell. Our 
modern Protestant religious writ- 
ings are affected by a similar ten- 
dency to a chaotic confusion of 
ideas. It would be an endless 
task to attempt to follow them 
through the maze of conflicting and 
incoherent reasonings with which 
they contend mutually, and strive 
to construct some sort of rational 
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and credible eschatology. It is 
only in Catholic theology based on 
dogmas of faith, and a philosophy 
in harmony. with this theology de- 
fived from the ancient masters of 
intellectual science, that a remedy 
for this chaotic state of things can 
be found. We cannot do more at 
present than merely state a few © 
sound and certain principles, with- 
out attempting to reproduce the 
arguments by which they have 
been often and fully demonstrated. 
The first principle we lay down 
is, that God can impart his own 
immutability of intelligence and 
will to intelligent beings. It is 
because his intelligence is infinite 
that God is immutable, that is, can 
never change his mind. His will 
necessarily conforms to his intelli- 
gence, and he therefore is, and is 
in full possession of, the sovereign 
good, by his self-existing essence. 
The intelligent creature partici- 
pates in this intelligence, in that 
degree of being which God gives 
him. ‘The object of the spontane- 
ous and natural act of intelligence 
is the real verity of being, and by 
his intelligent nature he can never 
be deceived. The object perceiv- 
ed by the intelligence contains in 
it the good, toward which the will 
diane ty a spontaneous and natu- 
ral act. It is only necessary that 
the object be so placed before the 
intellect that it compels assent, to 
make allerror, voluntary or involun- 
tary, impossible. The good which 
is thus perfectly presented neces- 
sarily draws the will to itself, and 
thus immutability in good is pro- 
duced. Error in the intellect is an 
accident and a: defect in nature, 
and all perversion of will or evil 
choice is a consequence of error. 
The liability of sinning is therefore 
no necessary adjunct of the spon- 
taneity or liberty of will which is an 
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attribute of intelligent beings. It 
is removed by making the intelli- 
gence perfect. It is easy, there- 
fore, for God to make any intelli- 
gent being immutably good, even 
from the beginning of his existence, 
since it is easy for him to give to 
nature any degree of perfection, 
within the purely natural order. 

In the supernatural order, the 
gift of the intuitive vision of the 
divine essence imparts to the reci- 
pient the knowledge and_ posses- 
sion of the sovereign good, with 
which it is immovably united by a 
spontaneous and necessary act. 
It can no more lose its beatitude 
than it can lose itsessence. It is as 
impossible for one of the blessed 
to be changed into a sinner, as for 
an angel to become an ape. 

Liability to error and sin be- 
longs, therefore, not to any neces- 
sary order of things, resulting from 
natural and necessary laws which 
God is obliged to follow in crea- 
tion and providence, but it is a con- 
dition of defectibility pertaining to 
a law of probation which God has 
established by his sovereign will. 

This defectibility supposes an 
equilibrium or indetermination of 
the will in respect to contraries 
which is overcome by a self-de- 
termining power. Such an equili- 
brium can only exist, when oppo- 
site objects,in which some good 
corresponding to the spontaneous 
tendency of the will is contained, 
are presented to the intellect as 
desirable and worthy of choice; in 
such a way that the motives for 
choice balance each other. The 
will must follow the intellect, and 
therefore an error in the choice 
must be preceded by an erroneous 
judgment, which is possible only 
when the object presented to it 
does not compel assent. Moral 
probation requires that there should 
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be an obligation, arising from the 
eternal law of God or a positive 
command, to choose one of the op- 
posite objects and reject the other. 
It is this which makes these objects 
contsary to each other in a moral 
respect, and is the reason why lib- 
erty of choice between them is call- 
ed the liberty of contrariety, and 
the determination to the one is a 
virtuous, while that to the other is 
a vicious act. It is easy to under- 
stand this liberty of contrariety 
and the moral discipline which is 
requisite for its due control and 
direction, in respect to human na- 
ture. From its complex constitu- 
tion, the sensible good is often op- 
posed to the rational good, and rea- 
son, which ought to govern, is eas- 
ily deceived by the imagination. 
In the case of pure spirits, it is 
more difficult to see how they can 
be subject to any illusion, or capa- 
ble of undergoing any moral proba- 
tion. In the natural order, they 
are perfect, and cannot err in the 
apprehension of that which is truly 
desirable as their chief good. They 
are not, therefore, capable of proba- 
tion in the moral order of pure na- 
ture. But in the supernatural or- 
der, the object proposed to them 
being presented in an obscure, su- 
pernatural light, which does not 
compel assent, there is room for a 
suspension of the act of consent, 
and a power of rejecting the sove- 
reign good by a voluntary self-de- 
termination, in adhering to the 
inferior object which they naturally 
comprehend and love. In fact, it 
was in this way that the fallen an- 
gels sinned and rebelled against 
God. In like manner, Adam, who 
was elevated to a perfect state like 
that of the angels, and enjoyed ab- 
solute dominion over all sensible 
concupiscence, underwent a super- 
natural probation, in which he fell 
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through the seduction of Eve, who 
was the instrument of the demon, 
who had previously made her the 
victim of his diabolical sophistry. 

The only moral order which is 
known to exist as an order of pro- 
bation, in reference to an ultimate 
destination and end of intelligent 
creatures, is the one which is super- 
natural. If we conjecture that the 
universe is filled with intelligent 
beings who are neither angels nor 
human beings, we have no need 
and no reason to imagine that they 
are subject to a moral probation 
with the trials and pains connected 
with the order under which angels 
and men were constituted. The 
great problem of the reason of pro- 
bation is one which is restricted 
within the sphere of those beings 
who have been constituted by the 
Creator in the order of a superna- 
tural destiny. ‘The difficulty of the 
problem arises exclusively from the 
moral and physical evil which is an 
incident of probation. In itself, 
the sufficient reason for probation 
is obvious and evident. The ori- 
gin and nature of evil really pre- 
sent no insoluble difficulty, when 
the principles of sound theology and 
philosophy are understood. The 
difficulty consists in accounting for 
the permission of sin and misery 
in view of the known attributes 
of infinite goodness and almighty 
power in God. If the final con- 
clusion of the vicissitudes and tem- 
porary evils of the state of probation 
were a universal awonataotacis, 
including the eternal abolition of 
evil in the universe and the attain- 
ment in general and in each indi- 
vidual of a permanent good of the 
highest order, to which the tem- 
porary conflict of good and evil 
was a necessary means, the human 
reason might be completely satis- 
fied. But, although in general, and 
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in a multitude of. individuals, this 
is really the predestined and cer- 
tain result, it is not the case with 
another multitude, the whole num- 
ber, namely, of those who finally 
forfeit the sublime destiny to which 
they had an original right, but 
which they have lost irrecoverably. 
There is a repugnance in the hu- 
man mind to the contemplation of 
permanent and eternal evil in the 
universe, and this is much increas- 
ed by the human sensibilities, and 
natural sympathy with those of our 
own kind who suffer even the con- 
sequences of their own violation of 
the eternal law. ‘This repugnance 
causes the effort to find a way of 
escape, or at least of mitigating 
the severe integrity of the truth by 
resorting to some kind of fatalism. 
These efforts are all futile and 
foolish. It is absurd to question 
the infinite goodness or the infinite 
power of God. The fact that mor- 
al and physical evil exists, is only 
too well known by experience. 
There is but one way toaccount for 
it, which is that God permits it as 
incident to the law of moral proba- 
tion. Wecan have no knowledge 
of the finality of evil except from 
the divine revelation. And, that 
revelation having made known to 
us that the decision of destiny for 
each individual at the term of his 
probation is irreversible, it is rea- 
sonable, as well as imperative in 
respect to faith, to assent to the 
judgment of God because of his 
own knowledge and veracity, wheth- 
er we can or cannot understand 
how and why that judgment is con- 
sistent with his goodness. 

There is no prohibition placed 
on the exercise of intellect and 
reason in seeking to understand 
these revealed doctrines, provided 
we respect the authority which 
God has established as our ex- 
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trinsic rule and criterion of truth. 
Under this regulation, reason can 
go very far toward solving the pro- 
blem of the origin, nature, and rea- 
son of evil. 

The origin of evil is in the abuse 
of free-will by intelligent beings 
who are placed by the Creator in a 
state of probation. Its nature is 
merely privative, consisting in de- 
ficiency and disorder. The suffi- 
cient reason for permitting it is 
either that it isa necessary incident 
to any order of moral probation, or 
to such an order as the one actually 
established, in view of the greater 
glory of God and the greater gen- 
eral good of the universe. The 
evil condition, or state of deficiency 
and privation, into which intelligent 
beings are degraded in consequence 
of their abuse of the power of free 
choice, is the natural consequence 
of their voluntary sin, and is, in 
itself, permanent and irremediable. 
Since the order of probation is 
supernatural, and the power of effi- 
caciously electing the sovereign good 
is a grace freely given by God, sin, 
which is a supernatural death, is 
eternal in its duration and conse- 
quences, unless God restores the 
lost state of grace by his divine 
power. He can easily do it, and it 
is therefore vain to attempt, as it 
were, an apology for the Almighty, 
by pretending that he actually does 
all that is possible, to restore the 
fallen, and to bring every intelligent 
being to the perfection for which he 
was originally destined. It is by 
the will of the Almighty, that each 
one who has been placed in a state 
of probation, if he passes out of 
that state with the guilt of sin 
upon him, is for ever deprived of 
the grace which is absolutely nec- 
essary for expiation and restora- 
tion. The probation of angels 
ended long ago, and those who sin- 
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ned were left without any offer of 
pardon and reconciliation. The 
pardon which is offered to men, is 
offered to them as a gratuitous act 
of mercy on the part of God, which 
is available so long as they live and 
have the use of reason and free- 
will. Probation ceases with death, 
and all merit and demerit become 
eternal. The doom awarded to me- 
rit is eternal reward, to demerit 
eternal punishment. ‘The final pri- 
vation of that good which is the 
reward of merit, and of that grace 
which is necessary for making the 
least movement toward it, is a penal- 
ty which God has annexed to sin. 
This is the Christian and Catholic 
doctrine, and to deny it is equiva- 
lent to a complete renunciation of 
the genuine Christianreligion. ‘The 
recent developments of the extent 
to which this fundamental tenet 
of orthodox Protestantism is disbe- 
lieved or doubted among the va- 
rious sects, are an evidence that 
their dogmatic and historical basis 
is crumbling and passing away with 
unexpected rapidity. The genuine 
dogmatic system of Protestantism is 
Calvinism. And although the Cal- 
vinistic system retains a number of 
the fundamental articles of Ca- 
tholic faith, its omissions and ad- 
ditions and perversions make it asa 
whole self-contradictory and absurd. 
The principle of private judgment 
logically results in rationalism, and 
no such system as Calvinism can 
long stand a rational test. All 
othertheological systems which have 
sprung up as modifications of the 
Luthero-Calvinistic system are too 
incoherent and incomplete to be 
permanent. An irresistible current 
is sweeping away all these fabrics 
hastily built upon the sand, leaving 
only aconfused débris of truths and 
errors to the amazement of mankind. 
While this breaking up of old and 
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general beliefs and convictions is 
in many respects lamentable and 
dangerous, we recognize, never- 
theless, that there is a divarication 
in the irresistible logical current 
which is sweeping them into the 
sea of oblivion. ‘he tendency of 
the general mind is not exclusively 
destructive. There is a yearning 
and an effort toward universal 
truth, and a deeply-seated convic- 
tion that this truth is really con- 
tained in Christianity rightly un- 
derstood, which makes a strong 
and wide counter-current, bearing 
away from the tide that sets so 
strongly toward materialism and 
atheism. We recognize in the 
views and arguments more or less 
rationalistic which have been re- 
cently put forth in respect to the 
future destiny of the human soul, a 
revival of ethical and theological 
ideas in respect to the relation of 
the soul toward God, which are 
more in harmony with the Catholic 
faith than those of the old Protes- 
tant belief. The intrinsic, inher- 
ent good qualities and state of the 
soul itself, its voluntary determi- 
nation to the good, its actual per- 
fection in spiritual excellence and 
virtue, are acknowledged to be the 
ground and measure of the relation 
of friendship with God, and the 
want of this subjective fitness and 
worthiness is confessed to be a 
necessary cause of a corresponding 
alienation. The state of interior 
rectitude, integrity, and likeness to 
God, is acknowledged to be the 
necessary qualification of congru- 
ity and condignity in the soul, 
which gives it an aptitude to re- 
ceive from the Creator that perma- 
nent and perfect enjoyment of its 
highest good which constitutes its 
everlasting beatitude. Sin is ac- 
knowledged to be the supreme evil 
of the soul which deprives it of its 
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true good and degrades it below 
the order in which its proper ex- 
cellence and felicity are placed. 
Therefore, the whole question of 
the final restoration of all intelli- 
gent beings who have lapsed from 
good, is resolved into a question 
respecting the cessation or the per- 
petual continuance of a moral order, 
under which renovation is possible, 
and the possibility sure to become 
actual, by a necessary and eternal 
law, in every individual instance. 
What is the criterion by which 
those who maintain this awoxata- 
Oraois intend to determine its 
truth or falsity? It must be either 
divine revelation distinctly and 
certainly made known, or pure 
human reason. Every one who 
thinks logically must select be- 
tween the two. As we have before 
said, we judge it by the criterion of 
revelation. What is the Christian, 
that is, what is the Catholic doc- 
trine, founded on the veracity of 
God, clearly declared, and unaltera- 
ble? We have already stated it, 
and it is known to all men. Those 
who still profess that they have in 
the Scriptures interpreted by their 
own private judgment an infallible 
rule of faith, are bound to demon- 
strate that their doctrine is clear- 
ly taught in the Scriptures, or is 
at least compatible with what is 
taught in them. It is open to any 
Catholic writer to discuss the mat- 
ter with them on that ground if he 
thinks fit to do so, and it may be 
of some utility. It is equally suit- 
able to discuss the question on 
purely philosophical grounds with 
those who do not admit revelation. 
But, as this is not our present pur- 
pose, we confine ourselves to the 
statement of what is the Catholic 
doctrine, and merely affirm that it 
is impossible to bring any con- 
clusive argument against it, either 
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from Scripture or from reason. It 
is really only the objections from 
reason which have any weight in 
the minds of men. Now, it is im- 
possible to prove from reason that 
God may not propose to intelligent 
creatures a supernatural end to be 
attained by their voluntary opera- 
tion under a moral law, and fix 
definite limits to their probation ; 
or that it is not just to leave those 
who have misused their liberty by 
turning away from their prefixed 
end, in the permanent state of pri- 
vation of their sovereign good. 
Nor is it possible to prove that pen- 
alties are not justly inflicted as a 
retribution for violations of law, in 
the state which succeeds the term 
of probation. It is God alone who 
is the judge of the nature and 
quantity of retribution which is due 
according to justice to individual 
demerits. Reason is not qualified 
to criticise the divine judgment 
which has decreed an eternal pen- 
alty for sin. The only rational 
mode of inquiring into the penalty 
for sin in the future life, is by seek- 
ing to ascertain what the divine 
revelation actually discloses and 
teaches on this momentous subject. 
This is determined with certainty 
by the Catholic rule, and taking all 
that is contained in this certain 
doctrine as a point of departure 
and a regulating principle, a theo- 
logical and philosophical exposi- 
tion of its relations with the other 
known principles and doctrines of 
revelation and reason manifests its 
harmony with all these truths, in a 
sufficiently clear light to command 
a firm rational assent. If all diffi- 
culties and obscurities are not com- 
pletely removed, many misconcep- 
tions and apparent objections are 
dissipated, while the obscurity 
which finally remains is shown to 
be a necessary accompaniment of 
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the dim light, by which the human 
mind, in its present condition, per- 
ceives these remote objects of eter- 
nity ; and to make part of that limi- 
tation of knowledge which is an 
element of our moral discipline. 

It is a demonstrable truth, con- 
tained in the first principles both 
of natural and revealed theology, 
that God has made all things for 
good, and that he will not permit the 
abuse of free-will by his creatures 
to thwart the final attainment of the 
end he has proposed, by causing 
permanent disorder in the universe. 
St. Thomas teaches that the pun- 
ishment of the future life is decreed 
for this very reason. “It pertains 
to the perfect goodness of God, 
that he should not leave anything 
inordinate in existing things. Now, 
those things which exceed their 
due quantity are comprehended in 
the order of justice which reduces 
all things to equality; but man 
exceeds his due measure of quanti- 
ty when he prefers his own will to 
the divine will by satisfying its de- 
sires inordinately; and this in- 
equality is removed, when man is 
compelled to suffer something con- 
trary to his own will according to 
God’s established order” (Con. 
Gent., iii. 146). F. Liberatore, 
commenting on this text, says: 
“ Punishment is therefore a certain 
reaction of reason and justice for 
the restoration of the disturbed or- 
der. The argument which demon- 
strates the necessity of a sanction 
for the natural law, shows also that 
when God punishes those who com- 
mit mischievous acts he is not im- 
pelled by a movement of vengeful 
ire, but only by the love of good- 
ness and order. For retribution, 
which proceeds from the order of 
justice according to the quality 
of the works done, imports in 
its very notion the concept of rec- 
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titude and goodness” (Z¢#h., c. iii. 
art. 2). 

In respect to the essential nature 
of the punishment, the same au- 
thor lays down the proposition: 
“That the punishment of retribu- 
tion for the impious consists princi- 
pally in the loss of their ultimate 
end. By those good works which 
are commanded by the law, man 
puts himself on the road which 
leads straight to his end. For vir- 
tuous actions are a kind of steps 
by which a man walks toward this 
end; while on the other hand by 
vicious actions he deflects from his 
end and goes in an altogether op- 
posite direction. Therefore, when 
the time destined for the journey 
has expired, it will necessarily fol- 
low that the one who has travelled 
by the road leading to his end 
should attain his end. Again, it 
is necessary for a similar reason 
that the one aho through disre- 
gard of his end has followed a road 
leading in an entirely opposite di- 
rection should be deprived of the 
attainment of his end. It is a 
contradiction to assert that a way 
leading to aycertain term does not 
lead to it; and equally absurd to 
say that this same term is reached 
by a way which leads directly away 
from it. Therefore, it necessarily 
follows that at least the loss of the 
ultimate end should follow the vio- 
lation of the natural law and be, as 
it were, a certain internal and natu- 
ral sanction for it. But the loss of 
the end inflicted in view of the 
acts which one has committed has 
the nature of a punishment. 

“ Nevertheless, that by no means 
suffices for a complete retribution 
corresponding to the works done; 
but a positive infliction of punish- 
ments according to the diversity 
existing between individuals is re- 
quisite. Therefore they are not 
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all to be made to receive an exact- 
ly equal punishment (which would 
happen if they were only deprived of 
the attainment of their end), but to 
be chastised by a greater or lesser 
positive punishment according to 
the quality of their transgressions. 
This is required for still another rea- 
son, viz., that by their vicious acts 
they have not only despised their 
end but also positively disturbed 
the right order ” (/did.) 

The reproach of dualism, and of 
a failure to establish a final sub- 
jugation of evil by good and of dis- 
order by the triumph and domina- 
tion of order, made against the or- 
thodox doctrine, is shown by these 
arguments, in connection with 
other well-known principles of Ca- 
tholic theology and philosophy, to 
be groundless. There is no dual- 
ism in God, for his creative act, 
and all that he does for bringing it 
to its ultimate term, proceeds from 
love diffusive of the good of being 
in a wise and benevolent order. 
There is no dualism in the essence 
and being of intelligent creatures, 
in respect to God or each other. 
Their essence is good, and all na- 
ture whatsoever is essentially good. 
No evil substance does or can ex- 
ist. Evil is privation and dis- 
order. The temporary disorder, 
which is permitted as an incident 
to the liberty of a state of proba- 
tion and movement toward a stable 
order, is rectified in the final ordi- 
nation of all things under the su- 
premacy of sovereign law. ‘The 
loss of some good, which might 
have been added to the actual sum 
of good if all had attained their 
end, is compensated by the greater 
good which God has brought out 
of evil. Reason and order and 
law are vindicated and satisfied, by 
the compulsory subjection and 
homage of thuse who have refused 
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to give their concurrence and pay 
their just tribute of obedience and 
labor freely. Privation does not 
disfigure the spiritual universe in 
which all that is requisite to con- 
summate order and beauty exists, 
any more than empty space dis- 
figures a stellar system. ‘The good 
has therefore a complete and uni- 
versal triumph, which leaves no de- 
ordination in the universe. 
Disorder is only in the moral or- 
der of liberty in the election of con- 
traries, by which the permanent 
order of those who exercise this 
power is determined. Those who 
rise above the moral order go to a 
higher order which is permanent ; 
those who fall below it go to an or- 
der beneath which is permanent. 
The moral order passes away, and 
with it all conflict between oppos- 
ing moral forces. Those who have 
fallen below their proper destiny 
receive precisely what is due to 
them and results naturally from 
their voluntary choice. Whatever 
is superadded to the misery natu- 
rally involved in the state of aliena- 
tion from God and the frustration 
of their proper end, is directed to 
remove and prevent but not to per- 
petuate and increase deordination ; 
and thus eternal punishment, what- 
ever its nature, qualities, and in- 
strumentalities may be, really re- 
stricts the limits of evil. It is the 
bonum honestum and not the donum 
delectabile which is the just and 
reasonable object of the primary 
and direct complacency of intelli- 
gent beings. The donum delectabile 
is secondary. That which is most 
contrary to this highest good is the 
revolt of free-will against the will 
of God. When the term allowed 
by the Almighty for the rebellion 
of Lucifer to run its course has 
been reached, it will be suppressed 
by that act of sovereign power, 
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which places each one of those who 
have merited exclusion from hea- 
ven in a fixed and unchangeable 
state, precisely suited to his char- 
acter. No further disturbance of 
the moral order is possible, no fur- 
ther privation can be incurred, 
no new injuries can be attempted 
against any of God's creatures. 
Those who suffer, actually endure 
nothing beyond the retribution 
justly due to the demerits of their 
state of probation, and their suffer- 
ing compensates in the order of 
the donum honestum for their of- 
fences against that order, restoring 
the disturbed equilibrium of justice. 
It is an effect of the divine gvod- 
ness frustrated (in respect to them) 
of its intention, and deprived of its 
due quality as donum delectabile by 
their own voluntary opposition to 
the benevolent will of God. Soc- 
rates and Plato taught that it is 
better even for the one who de- 
serves punishment to undergo it 
than to remain in impunity. As- 
suredly it is better for the com- 
mon order which he has violated. 
Impunity for great political frauds 
is the greatest of disorders in a 
community, and the punishment 
of the criminals is a reparation to 
the public honor and the sanctity 
of right, which adds decorum to a 
state. ‘This is in virtue of an eter- 
nal and universal law, and holds 
good in the supreme ‘order, with 
which the ethical constitution of 
human society is in an analogical 
resemblance. Justice reduces all 
things to equality, by subjugating 
the inordinate wills of created be- 
ings under the coercive force of the 
reaction of reason and order against 
their rebellion. The inequality re- 
moved by this violent reaction is 
measured by the voluntary and free 
excesses of the rebels and trans- 
gressors against the sovereign will 
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of God. Beyond this measure, 
there is no violence done to the 
spontaneous desires and natural 
tendency to good intrinsic to the 
essence of every intelligent being. 
Unless there is an inequality caus- 
ed by voluntary contrariety to the 
divine will, there is no opposition, 
and therefore there must be a per- 
fect harmony and equality of pro- 
portion between the eternal order 
and the wills of those who are sub- 
ject to it. Therefore, there is no 
such thing possible as pain, discon- 
tent, deficiency from the donum 
honestum and bonum delectabile of 
nature, in the eternal world, except 
that which is the retribution for 
voluntary transgressions. 

The thousands of millions of hu- 
man beings who never attain the 
use of reason, never run the risks of 
probation, and pass into the eter- 
nal state without merit or demerit, 
enjoy the good of being which is 
consonant to their nature in what- 
ever actual condition it exists. 
Those whose nature is regenerate, 
and spontaneously seeks the sover- 
eign good of the supernatural order, 
go immediately into the kingdom 
of heaven. Those whose nature is 
not regenerate possess an immor- 
tality in which they enjoy the na- 
tural good of being. ‘There is no 
such thing as fatality, calamity of 
chance, misfortune, or deordination 
of any kind in the true azoxa- 
Taoracis and restitution of all 
things, which succeeds the present 
inchoate, temporary order. It is 
the absolute and universal and 
eternal reign of God by his eternal 
law, which is identified with the 
. physical and spontaneous laws of 
being, and gives liberty of action 
within the ordained circumference, 
without any possibility of escape 
from the orbit assigned to each in- 
dividual existence. 
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We return now to that which we 
proposed at the beginning as a 
primary question, not for those 
who are already certain by Catho- 
lic faith, but for inquirers into the 
mystery of human destiny be- 
yond the veil. Is there a heaven, 
and what is the way by which it 
can be attained? Modern ration- 
alism presents at best nothing 
higher that the eternal state into 
which human nature fell by the 
transgression of Adam, and from 
which we are redeemed by Christ. 
This species of philosophical and 
semi-Christian Theism, which is re- 
spectable in pagans and those who 
are in a similar condition of dim 
enlightenment, has no intellectual 
foundation which can stand or give 
support, in opposition to the clear 
Christian revelation. ‘The firm as- 
sent to its really sound and ration- 
al principles and their logical con- 
clusions, inexorably demands a 
further assent, to the physical, mor- 
al, and metaphysical demonstration 
by which the certain truth of Chris- 
tianity is made evident to reason. 
A consistent and thorough rejection 
of Christianity reacts with irresis- 
tible logical violence against the 
first premises of natural theology. 
The prevailing rationalism is ma- 
terialistic and atheistic. The con- 
trary of Catholic faith, the real er- 
ror of the age, the logical alterna- 
tive of genuine undiluted Christian- 
ity, is anti-spiritual, anti-theistic 
Nihilism. ‘To those who have a 
repugnance for the hell which is 
the shadow of heaven in Catholic 
doctrine, the night-side of the su- 
pernatural, this system cannot be 
very attractive; unless they are in 
despair, and already so unhappy 
and hopeless that existence seems to 
them an intolerable evil. In this 
system there is nothing besides 
hell. Hell is the necessary, eter- 
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nal reality, the only being. The 
negation of all eternal good, of all 
beatitude whether natural or super- 
natural, is the one, fundamental 
dogma of Pessimism. 

The aspiration and longing for 
beatitude which cannot be wholly 
extinguished in any human soul, 
and which manifests its vehemence 
even in the most gloomy and de- 
spairing utterances of scepticism, is 
strong and vivid among the multi- 
tude of half-believers, whose Chris- 
tian descent has left in their minds, 
as an heirloom, some indistinct idea 
of the heaven of Christian theology. 
Even though they practically seek 
to satisfy their thirst for the true 
good by the pleasures of the pre- 
sent life, they wish to cherish the 
hope of a higher future happiness 
in the next world. Therefore, they 
eagerly welcome any plausible 
teaching or speculation which seems 
to make a happy immortality their 
sure ultimate destiny, and are glad 
to think they run no risk of losing 
it, and need not give themselves 
trouble to find the way to gain it. 
Conscience, and the moral sense 
which has had a semi-Christian edu- 
cation, will not permit those who 
still cling to their traditional re- 
ligion to believe that the majority 
of adults are actually fit for perfect 
happiness, or capable of passing 
out of this life at once into heaven, 
without undergoing some thorough 
transformation of character. The 
view presented by the most reasona- 
ble and high-toned of the writers 
and preachers who have recently 
advocated universal salvation, or a 
doctrine tending in that direction, 
places a prospect of indefinite trial 
and suffering before those who have 
sinned during their mortal career, 
as awaiting them hereafter. Its 
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happy termination in the heaven 
promised to the good is something 
which is inferred by their own 
reasonings and conjectures, but 
which cannot be proved with cer- 
tainty by reason, much less shown 
to be a promise of the divine word. 
Over against this there is the gen- 
eral belief of mankind; the general 
consent of those who have read the 
Holy Scriptures in the interpreta- 
tion of their plain and obvious 
sense ; and the teaching of the Ca- 
tholic Church from the very begin- 
ning, which she will certainly never 
change. It is much more reasona- 
ble to take the authority of the 
church as the criterion of truth in 
regard to this momentous matter 
than: to decide it by private reason- 
ings or private interpretations of 
Christian doctrine. The Catholic 
doctrine proposes a heaven of super- 
natural beatitude and glory to 
every one, and points out a sure 
way by which any one may secure 
it, no matter how much he may 
have sinned in the past. It is 
the most rational course to begin 
at once to follow the road which 
leads to the right end, and leave 
with God the responsibility of ad- 
ministering his own just and sove- 
reign laws by giving to each one 
that retribution which he has de- 
served. 


Note.—The reader is referred for a 
more full exposition of the relation of the 
supernatural to the natural order, and 
the other principal topics belonging to the 
subject of the future destiny of man, to 
the following works: Aspirations of Na- 
ture, by the Rev. I. T. Hecker ; Problems 
of the Age and The King’s Highway, by 
the Rev. A. F. Hewit; Catholicity and 
Pantheism, by the Rev. J. de Concilio ; 
The Knowledge of Mary, by the same au- 
thor; and Catholic Eschatoiogy, by H. N. 
Oxenham. 





LINES, 


SUGGESTED BY ST. FRANCIS DE SALES’ TREATISE ON THE “‘ LOVE OF GOD.”’ 


O precious book! in lines of fire I see 
Upon each page the record of a soul 
Which soared above the clouds, serenely free, 
Which read with eagle eye the mystic scroll; 
To whose ecstatic love th’ Eternal Three 
Sublime and hidden mysteries did unroll. 
A heart, a living heart, is throbbing here ! 
A heart whose every fibre * thrilled to One 
Unknown to human wisdom, yet most clear 
To him, whose spirit, as a luminous sun, 
Caught from the splendors of high heaven's sphere, 
A light for centuries set in shadows dun. 
O shadows dark and sad! with prophet-gaze 
Did he foresee your baneful, blinding cloud 
Enwrap man’s reason, soul, and heart? the ways 
Of God enveloped in a death-like shroud 
Of folly, prejudice, and pride? Amaze 
Had seized that noble soul! Yet he had bowed 
"Neath persecution’s fury ; toiled with heart 
Undaunted, while upraised were savage hands 
To strike, as Jews of old, the deadly dart. 
Through sufferings borne with joy he won those bands, 
Through burning zeal and (his own heavenly art) 
Divinest meekness, which all power commands. 


What secret charm had he so early learned 
Which made a joy of pain? of sacrifice 
His life-long pleasure? Soul and heart had burned 
Within love’s fiery crucible where dies 
Nature and self and sense ; for God he yearned ; 
For God and souls were poured his nightly sighs. 
Thou sacred volume, fruit of years of prayer, 
Of holy contemplation, seraph love, 
Dost unto me this hidden charm declare ; 
With his own life each word is interwove. 
His holy pen would oft, methinks, repair 
To Calvary’s shade or to the olive grove, 
And, deep within the Wounded Side, would seek 
The living flame, as strong as death, which breathes 
In each dear line. Methinks he still doth speak, 


* If 1 knew there was one fibre in my heart which was not all God’s I would instantly pluck it out.—S/. 
Francis de Sales. 
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And with celestial sweetness still bequeathes 
His dying legacy of love ; his meek 

And gentle lessons in the soul inwreathes 
Like flowers, the garden of the Spouse to grace. 


O zeal inflamed and generous! No rest 

While heart and hand the path to heaven may trace 
For souls brought back on Calvary’s bleeding crest ; 

No rest while he one tender lamb may place, 
All bruised, for healing on the Saviour’s breast. 

No sweet repose of prayer and love while pure 
And virgin hearts, aspiring heavenward, pine 

For light and guidance in the way obscure 
And thorny leading to the mystic shrine— 

The “ inner temple,” where God, throned secure, 
Binds fast the soul in his embrace divine. 

No rest for him while still on earth the fire 
His Master brought remains unkindled ; while 

One human heart, Grief’s trembling, deep-toned lyre, 
Vibrates not to his Master’s touch with smile 

Of peace, ev’n while the chords are breaking ; higher, 
And higher still! the sacrificial pile 

Awaits a host of generous souls who mount 
With ardor at his word ; new strength endows, 

And, like the phcenix,* they from Light’s own Fount 
Draw odorous flames of love; while sacred vows 

Bind them, like Isaac, hand and foot, who count 
The sword and fire but pleasure with their Spouse. 


O priceless heritage of poet-saint ! 

What wisdom born of Heaven adorns each page! 
To fancy seems some master-hand to paint; 

To intellect speaks philosophic sage; 
Passion impulsive yields to sweet constraint, 

And heart and will bow down in every age. 
Strange spell which o’er the soul it casts! the strong, 

Clear message more like ancient prophet’s tone ; 
Again, to his full gaze as mysteries throng, 

Its breathings are the loved disciple’s own ; 
And now it rises like th’ ecstatic song 

Of some grand seraph veiled before the throne ! 


* St. Francis draws many beautiful illustrations from this mythical bird. The ancients asserted that 
when age had exhausted the strength of the pheenix i it built a funeral-pile of aromatic gums and wood on 
the top of some high in, and, ding it when the sun was in his meridian splendor, lit the pile by 
the fanning of its wings, and was corsumed to ashes, From these ashes sprang another pheenix. 
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CONRAD AND WALBURGA., 


CHAPTER I, 


Amonc the many beautiful paint- 
ings by world-known artists which 
adorn the old Pinakothek in Mu- 
nich is one symbolizing Innocence, 
by Carlo Dolce. It represents a 
lovely, rosy-cheeked girl gazing 
frankly at you; down her shoul- 
ders floats a stream of golden hair, 
and clasped to her bosom is a 
lamb. 

Before this picture, one spring 
day in the year 1855, stood a gentle- 
man admiring it with all the rap- 
ture of one who knows how diffi- 
cult it is to achieve such a mira- 
cle of art—to place upon canvas a 
face so instinct with life, so full of 
that divine something which only 
genius can impart. 

“It is indeed beautiful, most 
beautiful,” thought Conrad Seins- 
heim. “And yet,” after an in- 
ward pause, during which his eyes 
rested on a young lady who was 
copying it—“and yet real flesh 
and blood, when cast in the mould 
of beauty, infinitely surpass aught 
that was ever accomplished by 
brush or chisel.’ 

It was only a profile view he had 
of her face—for the painting hung 
in a corner, and she was in the 
corner too, with her left side next 
to the wall—but this view sufficed 
to send a thrill through every fibre 
of his body. 

Conrad was no longer a very 
young man; his age was five-and- 
thirty, and he had already seen a 
good deal of the world. His father, 
a wealthy merchant of Cologne, bad 
died, leaving him a handsome for- 
tune, and with his last breath al- 


most had urged himtomarry. And 
Conrad had travelled and visited 
well-nigh every capital in Europe, 
enjoying to the utmost the pleasures 
which choice society affords, but 
had not yet found the woman 
whom he could really love. The 
fair women whom he had met 
had been mere butterflies of fash- 
ion, idlers basking in the smiles of 
men as vain and idle as themselves. 
But here, at last, was one who came 
up to his high ideal of female love- 
liness, and who withal was not a 
drone. But it was Walburga’s ex- 
pression, rather than the exquisite 
classic outline of her countenance, 
that made his heart throb as it did; 
it imaged a soul nourished upon the 
visions of genius. The girl was 
evidently enjoying, with delight too 
deep for words, this Carlo Dolce ;. 
and, guided by the light of sympa- 
thy, its ethereal life, which other 
copyists might have missed, she 
was catching and retaining, and 
you might almost have fancied, 
from her mien of rapture, that she 
knew the spirit of the old master 
was hovering over her and guiding 
her delicate white hand. 

“The sunshine of her soul is in- 
spiring, and fills me with gladness 
too,” exclaimed Conrad inwardly. 
“She does not turn to look at me; 
she goes right on, filled with the 
joy of her work. Oh! have I not 
found here the being whom I have 
been so vainly seeking ?” 

After admiring the young artist 
a few minutes he continued his 
way along the gallery. But his 
mind was too occupied with the 
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living picture which he had just 
seen to care a jot for anything else, 
and all the rest of the day this 
vision of beauty haunted him. 

At three o’clock the Pinakothek 


is closed; and at this hour Wal- * 


burga betook herself to her hum- 
ble but cosey home in Fingergasse,* 
where, summoning her friend, 
Moida Hofer, who lodged with her, 
and who kept an old-curiosity shop 
in the same street, the two sallied 
forth for a stroll in the English 
Garden.t ‘They were fast friends, 
these girls, having been many years 
together, and never were they so 
happy as in each other’s company. 
And now, while they wandered 
through this delightful park, they 
talked about their school-days, and 
rejoiced that not yet a day of part- 
ing had come. 

“Well, as for me, I shall never 
marry, you know,” spoke Walbur- 
ga 


“Oh! yes, you will,” the other 


smilingly answered. Yet in her 
heart Moida believed that what 
Walburga said might be true. 
Her dearest friend was born with 
an affliction, a weighty cross—one 
which likely enough would prove a 
barrier to marriage. Moida, how- 
ever, had no such cross, and al- 
ready she had a devoted lover, 
whose name was Ulrich, and who, 
moreover, was the brother of Wal- 
burga. 

Ulrich was uncommonly hand- 
some and the last representative of 
the ancient and noble family of 
Von Loewenstein. But he was 
poor, and far off seemed the day 
when he should make Moida his 
bride. The latter, however, was 
patient. She built for herself no 
castles in the air; she was one of 


* The narrowest street in Munich; hence the 


name. 
+ The name of the park in Munich. 
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those practical souls, full of com- 
mon sense, which is the genius of 
everyday life, and nobody had ever 
heard her utter a sigh. “Some- 
time or other our honeymoon will 
come,” she would tell her betroth- 
ed ; “ therefore, much as I love you, 
my Ulrich, I'll not die of impa- 
tience.” 

It would have been hard to find 
two young women more unlike in 
temperament as well as looks than 
Moida and Walburga; and perhaps 
‘tis why they dwelt in such har- 
mony together. Miss Hofer, in- 
stead of being tall like her friend, 
was short and plump, with a little 
sprightly nose turning upward to- 
ward the sky, and she had a some- 
what broad mouth. But there was 
a pretty dimple in her chin—a very 
pretty dimple; just the place for a 
kiss to hide itself—and she had 
lovely blue eyes, and such a fund 
of mirth and humor that it was im- 
possible ever to be sad in her com- 
pany. Of painting Moida knew 
absolutely nothing. But she was 
glad that she was not an artist; 
“for if I were,” she would say, 
“how could I find time to attend 
to my curiosity-shop and keep 
our little household in order? 
Ulrich is an artist, and so are you, 
Walburga; and we must not all 
three be making mountains and 
heads.” 

“No, indeed. And I don’t know 
what I should do without you,” 
spoke Walburga, as they sauntered 
along the gravelled path by the 
lake. “You can’t tell how much I 
lean upon you. I really believe I am 
better since I took your advice 
about the skull.” 

Walburga, who was of a nature 
inclined to melancholy, had for 
more than a year kept a skull in 
her bed-room, and before it she was 
wont to meditate sometimes for 
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hours, until the ugly thing stole 
away the bloom from her cheek 
and drew a black mark un- 
der each of her eyes. Her appe- 
tite, too, began to fail; and ’twere 
not easy to say what might have 
happened if she had been living 
alone. But one morning, while she 
was plunged in one of her rever- 
ies before this death’s head, Moi- 
da approached, and, after kneel- 
ing beside her and saying a prayer 
—for Moida was a good girl, and 
quite as pious as Walburga, only in 
a different way—she_ reverently 
took the skull in her hands and 
said: “ Now, dear friend, I think ’tis 
time to put thisaside. *Tis making 
a ghost ofyou. It has honeycomb- 
ed you with scruples, and I am 
sure that your father-confes- 
sor would approve of the reforma- 
tion which I am going to inaugu- 
rate. Therefore take one more 
good look at this eyeless, grinning 
object ere it disappears from your 
sight for ever.” 

These bold words so astonished 
Walburga that for about a minute 
she could not reply, and she turn- 
ed to Moida with an expression 
which might have deterred any- 
body with less spirit and determi- 
nation from proceeding further. 
But Moida—who, let us here re- 
mark, was a descendant of Andreas 
Hofer, the Tyrolese patriot—was 
not in the least frightened by the 
other’s flashing eyes. 

“IT will use this skull with rever- 
ence,” she continued. “I promise 
you it shall be laid in consecrated 
ground ; if necessary, with my own 
hands I'll bury it in God’s-acre. 
But here in this room it shall be 
no more.” 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed 
Walburga, presently bursting into 
a laugh, “you are the dearest, 
sauciest girl I ever met.” 
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“ Then say I may do it,” went on 
Moida. “For, although I am very 
determined, yet I prefer not to be 
too great a despot and carry the 
skull off absolutely against your 
will.” 

“Well, let me bury it myself,” 
answered Walburga. 

“Agreed! But I'll accompany 
you to God’s-acre; for I know one 
of the grave-diggers, and before 
another hour this poor old head 
shall be resting in peace under- 
ground.” 

So the skull was buried, after 
which Walburga’s cheeks recov- 
ered a good deal of their bloom. 
And now, while she and her friend 
are enjoying themselves in the open 
air this mild spring day, she looks 
more sprightly than we have ever 
seen her before. 

“ Pray tell me, Moida,” said Wal- 
burga, after they had gone round 
the lake and were on their way 
home, “what is Ulrich doing at 
present? You had a letter from 
him this morning, had you not ?” 

“Oh! yes,” answered the other, 
her ever-bright countenance grow- 
ing brighter. “The dear fellow is 
in the Innthal,* where he means 
to make a sketch of the home of 
his ancestors.” 

“ Dear, sweet spot!” murmured 
Walburga. 

“Ay, and dear Tyrol!” added 
Moida. “And he tells me Loew- 
enstein Castle has been sold by the 
state to a rich gentleman from Co- 
logne, who has engaged Ulrich to 
restore its faded frescos, and he is 
beside himself with delight. The 
least thing raises his spirits ever 
so high, and now he imagines that 
this undertaking will be the begin- 
ning of his fortune. I must cau- 
tion the dear boy, in my answer, 
not to indulge in dreams.” 

* Valley of the Inn. 
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“Ah! true; he is given to dream- 
ing, like myself,” said Walburga, 
shaking her head. “ But this is a 
hard world, as you have often told 
me, and dreams will not feed us. 
I must sell my paintings—sell them 
—and not work for pure love of 
the beautiful.” 

“Yes, indeed. Murillo, Raphael, 
and all of them had to eat, and 
bread costs money,” said Moida. 

“Well, I hope this new-comer is 
a good man, and may he know how 
to keep his castle. Alas! if our 
family had known how to manage 
things, instead of letting everything 
go at loose ends. If there had 
been heads among us like yours, 
Moida, I should not have been liv- 
ing to-day in narrow, dingy Fin- 
gergasse, trying hard to make the 
two ends meet, and not always suc- 
ceeding.” 

“But then I should never have 
known you; a grand lady dwelling 
in a castle would not stoop to look 
at me.” 

“Oh! true; and ‘twas worth 
coming down in the world—down 
to a humble abode—in order to 
know you.” ‘Then, after a pause: 
“But what else does my brother 
say about this gentleman?” 

“Well, he says he is not a bit 
handsome, and that he looks stern. 
Ulrich says, too, he is passionately 
fond of art, is a believer in the 
aristocracy of nature, and declares 
he doesn't know who his great- 
grandfather was. The only thing 
that is really not good about him 
is that he has no faith.” 

“No faith!” sighed Walburga. 
“Well, at any rate, Moida, he'll 
not suffer for want of company; for 
it cannot be denied that very few 
of those learned men are ever seen 
inside a church. Oh! how comes 
this?” , 

Moida shrugged her shoulders, 
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but made no response. The truth 
is, although a very good girl, she 
did not think deeply on religious 
subjects. Walburga, on the con- 
trary, was often much distressed by 
the infidelity which she saw spread- 
ing around her, and trembled for 
her dear brother, who had once 
declared that out of every hundred 
students who frequented the uni- 
versity with him seventy lost their 
belief in a God after being there 
six months; and nothing is so 
dead as a dead faith. And now 
she was not certain that Ulrich 
himself went to church ; for of late 
he had been away from her a good 
deal. Walburga called to mind, 
too, a grave conversation which 
she once had with him about reli- 
gion, when he told her something 
that had left a deep impression up- 
on her. 

“Believe me, sister,” said Ul- 
rich, “a boy may be very good 
at home and have the best reli- 
gious instruction from his parents, 
yet their advice and_ teaching 
will prove but a slender safeguard 
against the perils of the university. 
This is the age of science; ’tis im- 
possible to prevent young men 
from studying chemistry and ge- 
ology. They will flock to our 
halls of learning and crowd 
round our great professors, who 
are atheists, like moths about a 
lamp, heedless of the risk they 
run. Now, sister, I verily believe 
one true Christian university 
would be worth a thousand Sun- 
day-schools. The great need of 
the day is to Christianize science— 
ay, Christianize it; make it a beacon- 
light and not a consuming fire.” 

“Moida,” spoke Walburga, after 
dwelling a moment on these words 
of her brother—*“ Moida, do you 
think Ulrich says his prayers and 
goes to church as he used ?” 
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“Oh! yes, I am quite sure he 
does,” replied her friend. “He 
declares that for love of me he will 
always be good.” 

“Well, although ’tis not the best 
reason he might have for keeping 
his faith, yet some fish are held by 
a very slender line,” added the 
other, smiling. “So, thank God! 
he loves you.” 

Thus conversing about Ulrich 
and Tyrol,. and listening to the 
merry songs of the birds, the girls 
continued their walk. It was dusk 
when they got home. And what a 
snug little home it is! 

But before we enter let us call 
the reader’s attention to three let- 
ters, “C M B,” chalked upon the 
door. They stand for Caspar, Mel- 
chior, Balthasar, the names which 
tradition gives to the wise men who 
came with gifts for the infant Sa- 
viour; and beneath the letters, and 
likewise marked in chalk, are three 
crosses and the year of our Lord.* 

But now open the door and see 
how clean and neat everything is 
within. Yonder quaint-looking 
closet, standing between the two 
bed-rooms, albeit a century old and 
more, shows no sign of age; not 
a particle of dust rests upon it, 
not a spider’s web. The floor, too, 
is well scrubbed and polished, and 
looks all the better for having no 
carpet. In one of the windows are 
a couple of flower-pots, wherein are 
blooming two magnificent roses ; 
while in the other window is a cage 
containing anightingale. The bird 
at this moment begins to warble a 
sweet melody to greet Walburga, 
who is its mistress; while Moida, 
who also has a pet, finds it no easy 
matter to prevent Caro—a black, 
shaggy poodle—from tearing her in 
pieces for joy. 


* These are made afresh every year on the feast 
of the Epiphany. 
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“Poor, dear Caro!” she said, 
holding him at arm’s length, “ the 
horrid police would kill you, if they 
knew you were alive, and so I must 
keep you shut up within doors. 
Poor, dear Caro!” And this was 
true. In Munich aged dogs are not 
allowed to live; and Caro is tooth- 
less and nearly blind. But his 
heart is as young as ever; and his 
tail—oh! how much expression 
there is in a dog’s tail. How it 
wags to and fro! How it whisks 
up and down! How it thumps on 
the floor! Moida sometimes, for 
fun, would try to hold fast Caro’s 
tail while she spoke endearing 
words to him. But in vain. No 
sooner would she open her lips 
than away it went, ten times quick- 
er than the pendulum of a clock, 
and as impossible to clench as if 
*twere a bit of machinery driven 
back and forth by steam-power. 

Nothing could better show the 
difference between Walburga and 
her friend than a glance at the dif- 
ferent books which each of them 
reads. In Walburga’s_ sleeping- 
chamber, on a table close by her 
bed, lie two well-fingered volumes : 
one is Master Eckhart, the Father 
of German Mystics ; the other is 
Blessed Henry Suso’s Little Book of 
Eternal Wisdom. Fora number of 
years these have been well-nigh 
her constant companions, and she 
knows them almost by heart. 
More than once have they inspired 
her to renewed effort when she felt 
disheartened, as well as lighten- 
ed the cross which afflicted her. 
“The swiftest steed to carry us to 
perfection is suffering,” says Eck- 
hart; and these words Walburga 
often repeats to herself. 

But in Moida’s apartment, in- 
stead of the mystics we find a song- 
book, an arithmetic, and the Re- 
gensburg book of cookery, 
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While Caro was frisking about 
and yelping, the nightingale, as we 
have already observed, was war- 
bling a song for its mistress, who 
stood listening with a pensive air. 

“You shall never die in a cage,” 
she murmured presently. “’Tis a 
shame to keep you even one day a 
prisoner.” 

“How so?” exclaimed Moida, 
who had quick ears, and was a 
mortal foe to anything like mere 
sentimentality. “Are not birds 
created for our pleasure? And 
you take such care of yours! Why, 
I’m sure he is quite as happy as if 
he were flying about in the groves, 
hunting here and there for food, 
chased by other birds, and journey- 
ing hundreds of miles to find a 
warm climate in winter; whereas 
you give your pet plenty to eat—I 
sometimes think too much (Moida 
was economical)—and whenever it 
is cold your room is turned into a 
hot-house to please him.” 

“Ah! but, Moida dear,” answer- 
ed Walburga, “he has no playmate, 
no other little bird to love; and 
what is life without love ?” 

“Well, he loves you, doesn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, and very much. But that 
is not the kind of love I mean. He 
has no mate to sing to. Iam sure, 
in the song he is giving us now, he 
is sighing and pining for some other 
pretty bird whom he might kiss 
and caress and woo.” 

“Well, I do declare!” exclaim- 
ed Moida, bursting into a laugh. 
Then, suddenly becoming grave: 
“But, no, no, I mustn’t laugh. I 
agree with you: love és everything, 
and Ulrich is my nightingale. Why, 
every letter he writes to me is a 
sweet song of love.” 

For several minutes after Moida 
uttered these words Walburga re- 
mained silent. They had awakened 
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in her breast longings which had 
better have slept for ever. But we 
cannot escape from ourselves; and 
she was born with a nature full of 
tenderness and sympathy. It made 
her yearn for something which she 
might call all her own, something 
to serve and cherish and suffer for. 
Home! home !—this was the secret 
craving of Walburga’s soul. But, 
alas! she had barely the glimmer 
of a hope that this happiness would 
ever be hers; and even good Eck- 
hart’s words, which she now re- 
peated to herself, did not bring 
her the usual comfort. 

The poor girl, too, was an or- 
phan; her brother was away from 
her, and a day would come when 
Moida would fly off into Ulrich’s 
arms. “ And, oh! then I'll be lone- 
ly indeed,” she sighed. 

While Walburga was thus musing 
on her fate Moida took up her 
zither,* and, seating herself by the 
open window, sang in a rich con- 
tralto voice one of the old Volks- 
lied, beginning : 

“ Ach, wie ist’s miglich dann, 
Das ich dich lassen kann! 


Hab dich von Herzen lieb, 
Das Glaube mir !”’ 


which may be rendered : 


** Ah! how can I from thee depart? 
Believe me, my heart's love thou art !"” 


When the song was finished Wal- 
burga, in whose eyes tears were 
glistening, said: “ Nobody can beat 
my nightingale singing except you. 
Oh ! who will sing for me when you 
are gone ?” 

“Gone! Why, I never mean to 
leave you, dear Walburga; no, ne- 
ver!” cried Moida. 

“Ah! Ulrich will carry you 
away; and then—” 

“Yes, yes, so he will, the dear 
boy! and then I'll take you in my 


* An instrument not unlike a guitar. 
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arms, and carry you away too, and 
thus we'll all three fly off together,” 
interrupted the sunny-hearted girl. 

Then Moida sang another song, 
and another, and another, until 
one by one all the stars came out 
of their hiding-places in the sky; 
and never did they shine down 
upon two warmer friends than 
these. 


In the fairest valley of Tyrol, and 
perched on a spur of the mountain, 
a thousand feet above the swift- 
flowing river which gives the Inn- 
thal its name, stands Loewenstein 
Castle. How admirably placed it 
is! From afar the enemy might 
be espied approaching; and when 
he came near it needed stout lungs 
as well as a bold heart to climb the 
steep ascent which led to its walls, 
for ’tis like an eagle’s eyrie to get 
at. When the castle was built 
many an eagle used to soar above 
its battlements, and the dense pine 
forest which covered the land was 
the haunt of wolves and bears. 

Tyrol is wild enough to-day. 
What must it have been in the 
ninth century? The Roman le- 
gions had once marched through 
the valley on their way to conquer 
Germany. But Rome had fallen, 
and only here and there an earth- 
work, or a paved road, or a senti- 
nel-tower was left to tell how far 
her soldiers had penetrated into 
the wilderness. Afterwards bar- 
barians and wild beasts had it all 
to themselves as before—had it 
all to themselves, until by and by, 
in the course of time, afoot, or per- 
chance mounted on an ass which 
had carried him across the snowy 
Brenner—poor ass! how it must 
have longed for sunny Italy again— 
came a monk, St. Benedict bade 
him go forth and preach the Gos- 
pel; and lo! here he was, quite at 
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home amid these shaggy-looking 
men, very Esaus for hairiness, and 
in manners a shade removed from 
cannibals. And this monk’s track 
had been followed ere long by 
other monks, until finally what 
Roman power could not do they 
did. 

Round about the monastery the 
trees were felled and the land 
made to bloom; no farmers better 
than those old monks. And they 
cultivated the barbarians, too, as 
well as the soil. 

Then, when times were ripe for 
him to appear, when there was 
something to plunder, on the moun- 
tain-side the robber-knight built 
his fastness; and Loewenstein did 
its share of plundering in those 
good old times. 

But there was a chapel attached 
to the castle, and the baron’s lady 
was devout, if he was not. Gently, 
little by little, she persuaded her 
consort to take part in her devo- 
tions, and in the end made a pretty 
fair Christian of him. But the Von 
Loewensteins loved dearly to fight; 
the dust of the battle-field was 
sweeter than incense to their nos- 
trils; and so to the Holy Land they 
went, nor missed a single Crusade. 
The knight’s bride with her own 
hands would buckle on his armor, 
then go take her post on the top- 
most turret, waving adieu as long 
as her swimming eyes could see 
the gleaming helmet that sometimes 
never gleamed again for her. 

Many a century has rolled by 
since those brave days of battle- 
axes and healthy men; and now 
Loewenstein is only a ruin. But 
the monastery stiil stands, the gray- 
ness of its old age hidden by the 
greenness of its ivy, and St. Bene- 
dict would not find things much 
changed if he were to make his 
brethren a visit. 
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It is sunset, and the new owner 
of Loewenstein has just returned 
from Munich, whither he went to 
enjoy himself awhile in the Pina- 
kothek. 

“What a pleasure "twill be,” 
Conrad Seinsheim is saying to him- 
self, “to restore this ancient cas- 
tle! Happily, one tower is left, and 
in it I can make shift to dwell until 
the rest of the edifice is complet- 
ed.” Then,speaking aloud: “ And 
I will embeilish my home with 
beautiful paintings and statuary ; 
and the first statue shall be a wo- 
man.” Here he turned his deep- 
set, heavy-browed eyes upon a 
young man who was seated beside 
him sketching the ruin. The latter 
looked up and smiled. 

“And a living woman it fs to 
be,” added Conrad. 

“Have you found your dream, 
then, sir?” inquired Ulrich, toss- 
ing back the long, unkempt hair 
which he persisted in wearing, al- 
beit it troubled him not a little, for 
"twas constantly falling in his eyes. 

“T believe I have,” replied Con- 
rad. Whereupon he went on to 
tell of the young lady whom he 
had seen copying Carlo Dolce’s 
picture of Innocence. While he 
was speaking a faint tinge of red 
spread over Ulrich’s cheek; for 
Moida had written that his sister 
was making a copy of this very 
painting. Suddenly he laid his 
pencil aside and rose to his feet. 
Conrad observed him in silence, 
but without any air of contempt; 
if he did not pray himself, he re- 
spected none the less those who 
did, and the monastery bell was 
ringing the Angélus. As Ulrich 
murmured the prayer he could not 
help thinking that likely at this 
very moment Moida was saying it 
also. 

When the sound of the bell died 
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away Conrad passed with him into 
the tower, where they began exam- 
ining its faded frescos. 

“These must have a strange ef- 
fect on you,” remarked the former. 
“Doubtless yonder barely percep- 
tible figure of a lady stretching 
forth her hand and clasping an- 
other hand—her lover or husband, 
perhaps—was one of your ances- 
tresses !” 

“Well, it is indeed sad for me 
to view such ruin and decay in the 
place where myself and so many 
of my name were born,” answered 
Ulrich. “I feel all the while as if 
I were moving about among ghosts. 
But then ’tis many, many years 
since Loewenstein was anything 
better than what it is to-day. The 
wind, I have heard my dear mother 
say, used to blow in through the 
chinks in the wall and rock my 
cradle.” Here the poor fellow gave 
a rueful smile. ‘ You see,” he con- 
tinued, “old families die hard. It 
often takes them more than one gen- 
eration to get down to the bottom of 
the hill. Why, my parents were lit- 
tle better off than the owls when they 
inhabited this ruin; and ’twas high 
time to quit it when they did. But 
weare out at last on the broad world, 
and I can truly say I thank God 
that a man like yourself has bought 
my ancestral home. Again let me 
thank you, sir, thank you from the 
bottom of my heart, for your kind- 
ness in giving me employment.” 

These words, uttered in a frank, 
manly tone, pleased Conrad, who, 
when he first met the young artist, 
had taken him for a silly fellow 
that was clinging to the shadow of 
a great name while too proud to 
do any work. Ulrich certainly had 
rather a haughty mien ; but, thanks 
to the girl to whom he was be- 
trothed, he had acquired a good 
deal of common sense, and, more- 
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over, he had a warm heart. So 
that Conrad, who pitied his thread- 
bare appearance, soon grew to like 
him, and during the past week had 
made the youth take up his quar- 
ters with him in the tower. 

“ Well, I deem it a great piece of 
good-fortune to have fallen in with 
you,” said Conrad. “ For, although 
I don’t believe in spirits coming 
back to molest those who occupy 
their former abodes, yet, really, to 
have passed a night here alone 
might have made my flesh creep. 
How old is Loewenstein, do you 
know ?” 

Ulrich, who knew pretty well the 
whole history of his house, now 
proceeded to relate it, briefly of 
course; yet he told enough to 
make the other long to hear more. 
And when he had finished Conrad 
said : 

“ Although I am an ardent be- 
liever in the aristocracy of nature, 
nevertheless I feel all the more 
drawn to you for being a Von 
Loewenstein.” After a pause he 
added: “I wonder who my Dream 
will turn out to be? Will she ap- 
preciate dwelling in a castle? Oh! 
yes, I am sure she will.” 

And Conrad went on to tell 
again of Walburga’s look of rapture 
as she stood at her easel, and of her 
tall, graceful: figure : 

“TI am sure, too, her hair is all 
her own; in fact, every part of her 
is as classic as her face.” 

While he thus gave utterance to 
his admiration for Ulrich’s sister 
Ulrich’s heart was in a flutter, and 
he could not help thinking what 
happiness twould be if Walburga 
were one day to become mistress 
of Loewenstein. Yet at the same 
time he thought it not a little 
strange that Conrad should express 
such unbounded admiration for 
one who did not expect, any more 
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than he did himself, that ever a 
man would wish her for his bride. 

“But tell me,” pursued Conrad, 
twitching his sleeve, “is there no 
dear girl whom you have fallen in 
love with? Artists, of all men, you 
know, are the most prone to the 
tender passion.” 

“Oh! indeed there is,” answer- 
ed Ulrich—“ as sweet a girl as ever 
breathed. Once a week she writes 
to me and I to her.” 

“Well, who is she? 
she live?” 

“In Munich, sir. Her name is 
Moida Hofer; and, although of 
peasant descent, I call her noble, 
for many of our mountaineers have 
owned their rough acres for gen- 
erations, and, moreover, Moida’s 
grandfather was Hofer the Patriot.” 

“ Really! Oh! then, don’t let her 
slip; marry her by all means, for 
she belongs to my nobility,” ex- 
claimed Conrad with enthusiasm. 
“ And of course she is beautiful ?” 

“Every girl, sir, is beautiful 
when a man loves her; and I de- 
test Greek noses and Roman no- 
ses since I have known Moida, for 
she hasn’t one.” 

Here the other burst into a loud 
laugh, which frightened away a 
couple of bats that had been cir- 
cling about their heads; for bats 
and swallows, as well as owls and 
hawks, found their way into this 
ancient chamber, which had not 
been occupied till now since UI- 
rich and his sister left it as chil- 
dren. 

“And you should hear Moida 
sing,” continued Ulrich; “and 
hear her talk, too. Oh! she is so 
wise. She knows how to preach 
to me and tell me of my faults 
without ever making me angry. I 
was living in Cloudland before I 
met her. She said: ‘ Ulrich, come 
down out of the clouds and earn 
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your bread’; and ‘tis owing to 
her that I persevered in my art- 
studies and am able to paint a 
little.” 

“You certainly have talent,” 
said Conrad, “judging by the 
sketches in your portfolio. But 
let me ask why you do not mar- 
ry ?” 

At this question Ulrich heaved 
a sigh. 

“Ts it want of money ?” 

“Well, our honeymoon will 
come some day or other,” said the 
youth, evading a response. “She 
is patient—more patient than I. 
She cheers me up; knits stock- 
ings for me; makes me shirts; in 
fact, she does as much for me al- 
’ most as if she were my wife. Dear, 
dear, dear Moida!” 

“ May I inquire how Miss Hofer 
earns a livelihood?” 

“ She keeps a small store, an old- 
curiosity shop, where one may buy 
for a mere trifle chairs and mir- 
rors, and clocks and engravings, 
together with many other articles 
that at some time or another adorn- 
ed noble houses. You may find 
there a number of things that used 
to belong to Loewenstein.” 

“Indeed! Then I'll buy out 
her whole stock—upon my word I 
will—and back to this spot shall 
come every chair and mirror and 
clock. O Ulrich, Ulrich! why 
didn’t you tell me this before ?” 

After thus conversing awhile 
within the tower, and it being set- 
tled that the young man was to be- 
gin on the morrow his labor of 
restoring the frescos, they pass- 
ed out by what must once have 
been a stately passage-way, but was 
now so encumbered with fragments 
of stone and mortar that Conrad 
and Ulrich were obliged to stoop 
very low, at one place almost to 
creep, in order to emerge into the 
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open air. As we have already ob- 
served, the tower was the only por- 
tion of the castle not entirely in 
ruin; the rest of the building was 
so shattered by time that it was 
difficult even for imagination to 
picture it as it had been in the days 
of its glory. 

“ Here,” said Ulrich, “ used to be 
the chapel. On this spot the first 
Mass was offered up in Loewen- 
stein.” 

“Well, I will rebuild this, too, 
unbeliever though I am,” said 
Conrad. “ And oh! would that my 
dead faith might be quickened 
as easily as these crumbled stones 
can be put into shape again. But, 
happily, women are still prayerful, 
and the young lady whom I hope 
to win shall have her chapel to 
prayin. But,alas! what desolation 
has come to this hallowed spot— 
what desolation! Everything gone 
except onetomb. I must not tread 
upon it, for doubtless one of your 
race lies buried underneath.” 

“Only a few words on the monu- 
ment are legible,” said Ulrich, 
stooping and brushing off the dust 
with his hands: 


* Hic jacet Walburga ; 
Requiescat in pace !’ 


The rest I cannot make out; but 
I remember hearing my father say 
that this Walburga was a Hunga- 
rian princess, who married Hugo 
von Loewenstein toward the close 
of the fourteenth century.” 

“ How sad is the fall of old fami- 
lies!” observed Conrad after a 
moment’s silence, during which his 
eyes remained fixed on the blurred 
slab at his feet. “ But I sometimes 
believe there is a law which governs 
the strange and solemn procession 
of generations: as the wheel of 
time goes round and round, the 
king takes his turn at beggary, and 
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the beggar shuffles off his rags and 
mounts up to the throne.” 

“ Therefore at some future day, 
if your notion be correct, I, or one 
of my descendants, will get this 
castle back again,” said Ulrich, 
smiling. 

“ Nowadays,” pursued Conrad, 
as if in soliloquy, “ people affect to 
be democratic; we win our spurs 
by speculating in cotton, or grain, 
or some other stuff, instead of by 
brave deeds on the battle-field. 
Well, well, I for one prefer the 
helmet and the battle-axe to the 
chinking of the money-changers.” 
Then, turning to Ulrich: “ It sur- 
ptises you to hear me say this, 
eh?” 

To tell the truth, it did surprise 
him ; but Ulrich did not show it. 

“Well, a fortnight agoI would not 
have spoken thus,” he continued. 
“ But the truth is, the veriest demo- 
crat loves in his secret heart a 
pedigree ; and if he hasn’t one, he’ll 
pay somebody to make him a 
family-tree; and then he'll buy a 
ruin, as I have done, and get to 
feel asI feel, perhaps. Why, Ulrich, 
I do believe somebody has thrown 
a spell over me; ay, this fair lady 
sleeping under the old stone here 
has touched me with her spirit wand. 
Why, I feel as if I were a Loewen- 
stein—I do! Ido!” Here Conrad 
brandished his cane and repeated 
aloud the Loewenstein motto: /n- 
taminatis fulget honoribus. 

“ How it would please Walburga 
to hear him talking thus!’’ said 
Ulrich inwardly. “ Proud as she 
is, I think her heart might incline 
towards him.” 

It should perhaps be observed 
that hardship had wrought little 
effect upon Walburga. It had 
scarcely bent her spirit at all; and 
not once since she quitted the home 
of her forefathers had she returned 
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to visit the dearly-loved spot. “It 
would be too bitter a sight to see 
vulgar people wandering amid its 
ruins,” she would tell her brother. 
“I'd rather have Loewenstein 
disappear entirely, be covered up 
by the mountain, than that some 
rich upstart should buy it, then 
pull down the mite that is left of 
its glorious walls, and erect a mo- 
dern villa in their stead.” 

Nor had she for several years 
entered Moida Hofer’s store, where 
sO many curious objects were ex- 
posed for sale; and once, when her 
friend had disposed of a Loewen- 
stein clock, one of the primitive 
kind, with pendulum swinging in 
front—ay, and disposed of it, too, 
for a pretty good price—Moida did 
not dare mention the fact. Indeed, 
the old-curiosity shop was now a 
banished theme of conversation be- 
tween them. 

By and by, after telling Ulrich 
for the twentieth time how finely 
the castle was to be renovated, 
Conrad said: “ Now let us go in 
and take some repose; for to- 
morrow, you know, we are to be up 
early—you to doa good day’s work, 
while I must be off by the first train 
to Munich, where I am determined 
to have another look at my Dream.” 

With this they went back into the 
tower, and after trying, but without 
success, to drive the bats out of 
their dormitory, Conrad and Ulrich 
lay down to rest. The former was 
soon fast asleep; but the youth, who 
had a more vivid imagination, stay- 
ed awake a whole hour thinking of 
the many who had occupied this 
chamber in days gone by. The 
moon shimmering in through the 
iron-barred window over his head 
flung a weird halo round about the 
lady painted on the wall; and he 
could not but think what a very, 
very ghostly chamber it was. 
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A month had gone by since 

Ulrich had laid eyes on Moida 
Hofer—only a month, yet it seemed 
as long as six months. So next 
morning, when Conrad was making 
ready to descend the hill on his 
way to Munich, the youth thrust 
his hand into his pocket, and, draw- 
ing forth some small pieces of silver, 
counted them over carefully. With 
anxious heart he counted them, and 
to his great delight found that there 
was just enough money to carry 
him to his betrothed and back. 
The other, who had a quick eye, 
was not slow to read what was 
passing in Ulrich’s mind, and said : 
“Is there any message you wish 
delivered to Miss Hofer? Or per- 
haps youwill accompany me? Do; 
and we may visit her curiosity-shop 
together. ‘To-morrow will be time 
enough to begin work on the fres- 
cos.” 
“ Well, I own, sir,” replied Ulrich, 
twould give me great happiness 
to see my lady-love ; and 1’ll labor 
all the harder for making her a 
visit.”” 

Accordingly they both set out 
for Munich, which was reached in 
four hours—eight it seemed to the 
impatient travellers, who as soon 
as they arrived went straight to 
Fingergasse. 

Never was street better named, for 
it is little broader than a finger, and 
consequently only at high noon 
does the sun cheer it with its rays. 

But this morning Fingergasse 
looked anything but dismal to the 
young artist, who knew that a pair 
of bright eyes were about to greet 
him, and already were shooting 
floods of light into his heart. 

“Why, Ulrich! Ulrich!” These 
were Moida’s first words as she flew 
towards him. Perhaps in presence 
of a stranger she may have expect- 
ed only a warm shake of the hand 
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in response or a pat on the cheek. 
But in an instant the arms of her 
lover were twined about her neck. 
Then, when the greeting was over, 
Conrad Seinsheim was introduced, 
and we need not say that the girl 
surveyed him carefully. Moida 
found him not handsome like her 
Ulrich; rather the opposite. But 
she admired his broad forehead and 
the energy which flashed through 
his eyes; even his air of sternness 
did not displease her, for she re- 
cognized in him a man with opin- 
ions of his own, a man of power and 
decision. 

And now, reader, blame her not 
for telling Conrad frankly and in her 
most winning way that her store 
was the best place in town to find 
old curiosities, “ Why, sir,” said 
Moida, “I have even some four- 
teenth-century chairs from Loew- 
enstein Castle, of which doubtless 
you have heard. ’Tis the oldest 
castle in Tyrol, and—” 

“Moida,” interrupted Ulrich, 
“did I not write to you that—” 

“Oh, hush! hush!” said Moida, 
blushing and putting her plump 
hand over his mouth. 

“Well, I am _ here,” observed 
Conrad, trying hard not to smile— 
“IT am here purposely to buy every- 
thing your store contains ; for I am 
now owner of Loewenstein, and 
mean to fit it up as far as possible 
in true medizval style.”” 

“Really!” exclaimed Moida. 
“ Really!” 

Whereupon Conrad did smile out- 
right at her look of surprise and joy. 
Then presently she turned towards 
Ulrich, and her lips moved as if 
she were trying to speak. But he 
could only guess what she wanted 
to say. Yes, Moida, if Conrad 
purchases all that your little store 
holds, then indeed you may name 
your wedding-day. And if a radi- 
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ant expression can make a homely 
face beautiful, it would have been 
difficult to find a more beautiful girl 
than Moida at this moment. 

After speaking volumes to Ulrich 
through her blue eyes, she turned 
again to Conrad and said in an ear- 
nest tone: “O, sir! how kind you 
are. I cannot find words to ex- 
press my thanks.” 

The latter waved his hand, as if 
to say, “.Pray do not thank me,” 
then set about examining the curi- 
osities. These consisted of nine 
chairs ranged side by side along the 
wall, half a dozen breast-plates and 
helmets, a stack of arquebuses and 
pikes, three crossbows, some sil- 
ver plates and goblets, a ewer, a 
couple of clocks which had not 
ticked in a century, an earthen- 
ware stove quaintly embossed 
with scenes from Holy Writ, and 
apparently a countless number of 
smaller objects, such as seals, rings, 
miniatures, and coins. 

Picking up one of the miniatures, 
Conrad exclaimed: “ Why, I declare, 
this is very like a young lady whom 
I saw lately in the Pinakothek, 
only here is a full view of her face, 
whereas I saw but the profile of my 
Dream.” 

At this remark Moida stepped 
up and whispered: “Tis the por- 
trait of Walburga, the spouse of 
Hugo von Loewenstein ; and ’tis the 
only thing I am not willing to part 
with.” ‘The other turned towards 
her a moment with an air of disap- 
pointment; then, perceiving that 
she was in earnest, he let the sub- 
ject drop. 

A few minutes later Conrad was 
on his way to the picture-gallery, 
while Ulrich remained to enjoy 
the company of his betrothed. 
The first thing Moida did was to 
run out and fetch him a mug of 
beer. This may seem too trivial a 
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fact to relate; nevertheless, truth 
may as well be told. She knew 
that in Tyrol he had had only 
water or wine to drink; and what 
can equal Munich beer? As UI- 
rich quietly sipped the delicious 
beverage, her quick eye ran over 
his buttons. She took them all in 
at a glance, and in another moment 
Moida’s needle was busy mending 
a rent in hissleeve. But while the 
girl sewed, she ever and anon peep- 
ed up at his face, and thought to 
herself: “In the whole kingdom 
of Bavaria there is nobody can 
compare with my Ulrich.” And, 
moreover, full of common sense as 
Moida was, there was nothing she 
admired more than the two sword- 
cuts on her dear boy’s cheek, in 
shape like a cross ; and well did she 
remember the day when he receiv- 
ed them, now five years ago. For, 
like most German students, Ulrich 
had belonged toa corps (his was 
the Teutonia), and occasionally en- 
gaged in a duel. It was on that 
memorable day that he addressed 
her the first tender word, after hav- 
ing had his wounds sewed up; 
while Moida, as she listened with 
fluttering heart and drooping eyes, 
thought to herself: “I am the 
third one to whom he has said this. 
Oh ! I wonder which of us will win >” 

Then she pretended that she did 
not care a straw for him; where- 
upon Ulrich presented her with a 
beautiful nosegay—four florins it 
cost him—and the rest we need not 
narrate, 

“ By the way, how is Caro?” in- 
quired Ulrich, after holding the 
glass to her lips and making Moida 
take a sip of the beer. 

“As frisky as if he were a pup- 
py,’ answered the latter, highly 
pleased at the question. Ulrich 
knew it would please her. 

“Well, wouldn’t it be nice to 
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have the old dog settled at Loew- 
enstein, where he might get plen- 
ty of fresh air and be outdoors as 
much as he chose?” added the 
youth. 

“ Ay; but what chance is there 
of that ?—unless you were to take 
him; and he’d be rather trouble- 
some.” 

“No pet of yours would ever 
trouble me,” rejoined Ulrich. “ And 
let me tell you, Moida, strange 
things happen in the world.” 

With this he proceeded to reveal 
how much Conrad Seinsheim ad- 
mired a certain young lady whom 
he had seen in the Pinakothek. 

“Tis the very one you heard 
him say that miniature is so like; 
and I know he is gone there now 
purposely to see her again. And 
it must be Walburga, for isn’t she 
copying Carlo Dolce’s picture of 
Innocence ?” 

Leaving Ulrich and his betroth- 
ed to discuss the possibility of a 
union between a Von Loewenstein 
and a Seinsheim, let us follow the 
footsteps of Conrad. 

He found the one of whom he 
was in quest seated at her easel, 
perhaps a trifle nearer the wall 
than before, and with the same ex- 
pression on her face which had so 
ravished his heart the first time he 
lighted upon her. She seemed not 
to notice his approach, and when at 
length Conrad ventured to ask if the 
copy she was making were for sale, 
Walburga replied, apparently with 
indifference, and without taking her 
eyes off the canvas: “ Yes, sir, it is.” 
Yet how his question set her heart 
a-throbbing! For the sale of the 
picture would enable the girl to 
pay several bills that were due, as 
well as take a trip to Nuremberg, 
which for years she had been long- 
ing to visit; for Nuremberg was the 
birthplace of Albert Diirer. 
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“How differently Miss Hofer 
would have answered me!” thought 
Conrad, observing Walburga with 
close attention. ‘“ She would have 
looked me full in the face and 
completed a bargain forthwith; 
ay, and persuaded me, too, to offer 
a high price for the picture.” Then 
aloud, and addressing Walburga in 
courtly German style: “Well, if 
the gracious lady will allow me to 
possess her beautiful copy, I shall 
be delighted. For I have just 
bought an old castle in the Tyrol, 
which I mean to restore, as far as 
money may, to its former state of 
grandeur, and I promise you your 
painting shall adorn the fairest 
chamber in it.” 

“An old castle, indeed!" mur- 
mured Walburga, still without glanc- 
ing at him. She wondered wheth- 
er it might be Loewenstein. ‘Then 
presently, unable to contain her 
eager desire to know if it was or 
not, she said: “ May I ask, sir, in 
what part of the Tyrol your castle 
is?” 

“In the Innthal, not far from 
Innspruck; and it once belonged to 
the noble house of Von Loewen- 
stein.” 

At these words a flush crimsoned 
the girl’s cheek for a moment, then 
disappeared, leaving her paler than 
before ; while her brush, always so 
steady, now tremblingly touched 
the canvas. At length, after vainly 
endeavoring to master her feelings, 
she let the brush drop and buried 
her face in her hands. 

Conrad’s curiosity was here rais- 
ed to a high pitch; for although 
Ulrich had not told him that he 
had a sister an artist, yet he was 
quick-witted, and since he had 
seen the miniature in the old curi- 
osity-shop—and Moida, we remem- 
ber, had informed him that it came 
from Loewenstein—-Conrad had been 
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hoping that the young lady whom 
he called his Dream might prove 
to be one of the Loewenstein fam- 
ily, a near relative of Ulrich’s—his 
sister, perhaps. 

“ And why not?” he asked him- 
self. “A likeness may be handed 
down through many generations ; 
it may vanish for a space, like a 
lost stream, then reappear in the 
person of a far-off descendant. And 
verily, this charming girl,is the liv- 
ing image of Walburga, the bride 
of Hugo von Loewenstein. And, 
oh! if I am right, what a treasure 
she will be. ‘True, I am not high- 
born, and she may not view me at 
first with favor. But I'll go through 
fire to win her!” 

Presently Walburga uncovered 
her face, and for the first time stole 
a furtive glance at the one who 
stood beside her. Then quick her 
eyes were fastened on the canvas 
again ; and while Conrad was won- 
dering at her shyness a tear rolled 
down her cheek. His curiosity to 
know who she was now increased 
tenfold, and he said, in a voice the 
tenderness of which he did not care 
to conceal : 

“Gracious lady, pray be not of- 
fended if I ask whether you have 
ever been to Loewenstein ?” 

“T was there once; I never wish 
to lay eyes on .it again,” answered 
Walburga, trying to conceal her 
emotion. 

“Would it offend you if I were to 
inquire the reason why ?” pursued 
Conrad, now scarcely doubting who 
she was. 

For more than a minute Wal- 
burga did not trust herself to 
speak. Finally she said: 

“What spot, sir, can be so sad as 
an abandoned home? Parting with 
our birthplace to strangers does 
not tear up the deep roots whereby 
our heart clings to it. We feel to- 
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wards it as towards a dear friend 
whom we have deserted. O sir! 
for many, many years—for centu- 
ries "—here Walburga drew herself 
proudly up—‘my race held the 
castle which now is yours; and I 
love it so much that I cannot 
speak of it with calmness. A friend 
dies and we hide him in the earth; 
a dead home remains, mournfully 
gazing on us whenever we pass by. 
’Tis why I will not go near dear, 
dear Loewenstein : nothing so ghost- 
like as an abandoned home!” 

By this time tears were glistening 
in the dark, cavernous eyes of her 
listener ; and when Walburga finish- 
ed speaking Conrad said: 

“ Gracious lady, you cannot ima- 
gine how precious to me the old 
ruin has become. I love it, too.” 

Here for the second time Wal- 
burga looked at him, but, as be- 
fore, only by a swift side-glance. 
Then she said: “I must return you 
thanks, sir, for your kindness to 
my brother. He wrote to a young 
lady, his betrothed, all about it, 
and she told me; and I sincerely 
rejoice that Loewenstein has fallen 
into the hands of a gentleman like 
yourself.” 

“ Then you are Ulrich’s sister ?” 
exclaimed Conrad. 

“ His only sister, and he my only 
brother. You cannot tell how I 
miss him.” 

“Well, he accompanied me to- 
day, and is now with Miss Hofer.” 

“Indeed! How delighted I am !”: 

“And I am much pleased with. 
his lady-love,” added Conrad. — 

“Well you may be, sir. She is 
the salt of the earth. Ulrich needs 
a shrewd, practical woman for his 
wife; for the dear fellow is some- 
what of a dreamer like myself. 
We both of us live in the past. 
But now do let me know how you 
came to meet Moida Hofer.” 
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“Tt happened in this wise: Your 
brother told me there were in her 
curiosity-shop many relics from 
Loewenstein, which I determined 
to possess. And really, I was 
charmed with the few words she 
addressed to me; her ways are so 
sprightly and winning. And I, for 
my part, am curious to know how 
you fell in with the granddaughter 
of Hofer the Patriot.” 

“Well, I'll tell you all about it,” 
answered Walburga, as she went 
on finishing the golden hair of her 
picture. “You must know, sir, 
that Ulrich and I were left orphans 
at an early age, and immediately 
after the death of our parents the 
castle fell into the hands of the 
state; for there were many taxes 
unpaid, as well as heavy debts ow- 
ing here and there. So away went 
Loewenstein. But, although quite 
penniless, God sent us in our ut- 
termost need a generous lady, who 
had no children of her own, and 
who adopted us and gave us a home 
in Munich. This lady had a small 
fortune, enough to live comfortably 
on and to educate us. Ah! what 
should we have done without her? 
Well, "twas during this happy peri- 
od that Ulrich made Moida’s ac- 
quaintance. She was then an or- 
phan, too, and clad in the pictur- 
esque costume of Tyrol; a real 
mountain daisy she was, and bro- 
ther fell in love with her. Short- 
ly thereafter our adopted mother 
died, bequeathing to us her fortune, 
and we little thought we should 
ever suffer want. But, alas! the 
bank where our money was placed 
failed, and all, or nearly all, was 
lost. Then poor Ulrich, who had 
already become engaged to Moida, 
feared that he could not be mar- 
ried—at least not so soon as he had 
hoped. ’Twas a bitter disappoint- 
ment to them both. But Moida 
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said ; ‘ Let us be patient and hope. 
I will never give you up.’ Broth- 
er and I were now fortunately well 
advanced in our art studies—UI- 
rich, moreover, had passed through 
the university—and we resolved to 
try and earn our bread by painting. 

“ But ’tis easier to paint a picture 
than to sell one’’—here Walburga’s 
cheek reddened—“ and so for UI- 
rich and I ’twas Lent all the year 
round; agd we grew very thin, for 
we did not even eat fish. Until 
one day dear Moida discovered 
our miserable plight : we had done 
our best to conceal it. Then she 
insisted on doing her utmost to 
help us. She made me share her 
lodging; she even clothed me. And 
this was most noble in her, for Moida 
knew that our high-born acquaint- 
ances had told Ulrich he would 
be marrying infinitely beneath him 
if he married her. Yet not one of 
those proud families extended to 
us a helping hand. About this 
time Moida had set up a little 
store—the one she keeps to-day. 
But she would not let me help her 
to dispose of anything; she treated 
me as if she knew I was not born for 
such drudgery—sometimes archly 
saying I could not make a good 
bargain, which perhaps was true. 

“ But when the furniture of dear 
Loewenstein was sold at auction, 
and when Moida bought it all, oh! 
from that day I have not set foot 
in her curiosity-shop; for I know 
every clock and cup and pike and 
helmet, and ‘’twould break my 
heart to see this man and that 
coming in and cheapening those 
precious heirlooms. But Moida is 
not displeased with me for holding 
aloof; she respects my feelings, al- 
though not at all a sentimental 
girl herself. Unhappily during the 
past year business has been very 
dull, and she sells but few things, 
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while the rent of the store keeps 
high ; and only that my friend has 
great spirit she might almost fall 
into despair. Yet even now, in 
what I may call her darkest hour, 
she tells Ulrich to be cheerful, that 
their wedding-day will come soon- 
er or later.” 

“Yes, yes; very soon,” murmur- 
ed Conrad, who felt tempted to lay 
bare at once his whole heart to 
Walburga. - But a moment’s reflec- 
tion deterred him: it might appear 
too abrupt, for the young lady had 
never seen or spoken to him before. 
So, while admiring her more and 
more, he resolved to wait a little. 

But Walburga’s voice sounded so 
sweetly to his ears that Conrad urged 
her to go on and tell him something 
more about herself and Moida. 

Whereupon Walburga smiled and 
hesitated; for although she had 
scarcely paused an instant with her 
brush, yet his presence was felt to 
be a distraction. If she interested 
him, it was no less certain that he 
interested her. She could not feel 
towards Conrad as towards a stran- 
ger; she knew that he had befriend- 
ed Ulrich; that he was now the 
owner of the place where she was 
born; and that the many precious 
things which debt and the auction- 
sale had scattered to the winds he 
was bent on recovering and tak- 
ing back to Loewenstein. What 
wrought most potently upon Wal- 
burga was the evident interest 
which he showed in herself. In- 
stead of buying her picture and 
then retiring, Conrad had dallied 
half an hour by her side, and pre- 
vailed on her to talk about her af- 
fairs with an openness at which she 
inwardly blushed. 

Nor was he at all like the other 
sight-seers who were wont to visit 
the gallery. Thetwoshy glancesshe 
had given him had convinced her 
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that Conrad was no ordinary man; 
that whatever his origin—even if 
he did not know who his great- 
grandfather was, as Ulrich had 
written to Moida—yet his was not a 
grovelling, low-born soul. 

Accordingly, after remaining si- 
lent well-nigh a minute, Walburga 
yielded to his request and proceed- 
ed to tell him more about herself. 
“Moida and I and two others, 
sir,” she resumed, “have a home 
together—which makes four of us 
in one small lodging.” 

“Four!” repeated Conrad, just 
a little disturbed and wondering 
who the other two might be. 

“Yes, four. There is myseli, 
Moida, Caro, and a nightingale.” 

“Oh! indeed—Caroand a night- 
ingale,” ejaculated her admirer, 
with a sense of relief he was hardly 
able to conceal. 

“And never was a more peace- 
ful home. Up under the roof it 
is; but that gives us fresh air, and 
into our dormer windows the sun- 
shine comes sooner than into any 
other windows on the street.” 

“And you have the sweetest of 
all birds to sing for you,” observed 
Conrad. 

“Yes, indeed. But I sometimes 
think of giving my pet his freedom. 
Moida laughs at me for it. Moida 
is—” 

“Not in the least sentimental,” 
interrupted the other, with a smile. 

“ Well, true, she is not. But my 
bird is now a prisoner, and I am 
sure he must feel lonesome where 
he is.” 

“Oh! believe me, he is far hap- 
pier as your prisoner than if he 
were enjoying the freedom of all 
the woods in Bavaria,” said Conrad, 
with a faint tremor in his voice. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Walburga, 
answering his emotion by a crim- 
son spot on her cheek. 
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“Well, you may be right,” he 
added presently. “ Your «kind 
heart may tell you that your night- 
ingale sighs for some other little 
bird to love.” 

At these words the sweet, pink 
blush spread itself with the quick- 
ness of light over Walburga’s whole 
cheek, and she answered : 

“T declare, ’tis just what I told 
Moida.” 

“ And what did she say ?” 

“Moida said—and no harm in 
repeating it—she said Ulrich was 
her nightingale.” 

“Her nightingale! Well, really, 
your friend és sentimental; and I 
envy your brother. It must be the 
greatest of earthly joys to be hap- 
pily wedded, as they soon will be.” 

Here Walburga’s countenance 
grew suddenly pensive, and she 
murmured to herself: “Ay, the 
greatest of earthly joys.” 

Conrad noticed the change in 
her expression and wondered at it. 
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Then he thought to himself: “’Tis 
time for me to withdraw; I may 
be wearying her.” 

But ere he retired he said: “ May 
I come again, gracious lady, to- 
morrow or the day after? I some- 
times have melancholy moods, but 
these lovely pictures bring the sun- 
shine back to my heart; and the 
loveliest picture of all is in this 
part of the gallery.” 

“You may, sir, if it pleases you,” 
was the answer he received. Then, 
making an obeisance, Conrad went 
away, leaving Walburga hardly in a 
fit state to continue her work; and 
she inwardly repeated the words 
which he had uttered about her 
nightingale: “ Far happier as your 
prisoner than enjoying the freedom 
of all the woods in Bavaria.” 

“ What did he mean?” she asked 
herself. “What did he mean ?” 

A few minutes later the girl rose 


and went away too, still murmuring 
the question : “ What did he mean?” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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SORROWFUL MYSTERIES. 


Luke xxii. 44. 


No impious hand, no torture-instrument 
The Son of Mary yet has touched. Alone 
His prostrate form upon the ground is rent 
With cruel agony of blood to atone 


For thy too easy life. 


A heart of stone 


Could but dissolve before the piteous sight. 

All through the Holy Hour he made his moan, 
Beneath the olives, on the sacred height ; 

Wrongs of the ages saw in vision that dread night ! 
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Il. 


Joun xix. 1. 


An act, a little word, of God made man 

Bears in itself his own immensity ; 

To him the universe is but a span, 

A world’s full ransom his one tear might be. 

Not as we reckon outlay reckons he, 

Until his boundless love has lavished all. 

The knotted scourge precedes the fatal tree. 
Couldst thou return him less, if he should call ? 

Or would the martyr’s palm thy coward soul appall ? 


Ill, 
Joun xix. 5. 


A crown of thorns for him, a crown of bays 

For such as I! A fool might surely deem 

The servant greater than his Master. Praise 

Might to the sinner merest irony seem, 

The while the Sinless One is made a theme 

Of ribaldry. Before his crown of thorn 

Honor and earthly glory are a dream, 

A phantom flimsier than of vapor born: 

By that pierced brow the crown of all the worlds is worn. 


IV. 
Matt. xi. 30. 


Simon to bear thy cross they would compel; 

Yet for the deed, though done against his will, 

On him and on his sons rich blessing fell, 

As old traditions say. How richer still 

The graces that the heart’s long thirst will fill 

For him who runs that sacred load to meet, 

And bear it upward to the holy hill! 

To share His burden be my footstep fleet : 

True love will make his yoke unfelt, his burden sweet. 


Vv. 
Joun i. 29. 


Behold, the Lamb of God is crucified ! 
His head is bowed, to impart the kiss of peace; 
Stretched are his arms, to draw thee to his side ; 
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Opened his heart, thy heart’s love to increase. 

His all is spent to purchase thy release. 

Canst thou, my soul, love great as this refuse ? 
Henceforth in thee let sin’s dominion cease, 

And with the Mother of the martyrs choose, 

Rather than him in death, a whole world’s wealth to lose. 





PROHIBITORY LEGISLATION : 


Ir has been well said that “the 
best government is that which 
governs least”; and it might with 
infinite propriety be added that 
the legislative body stultifies it- 
self when it passes laws that can- 
not possibly be carried into effect. 
One such law on our statute- 
books, yet constantly and notori- 
ously violated, does more to de- 
stroy that political morality with 
which our people are, to say the 
least, not overburdened—of which 
certainly there is no surplus—than 
would ten wrong practices against 
which no law exists. We learned, 
during the late war, of how little 
avail legislation is when it under- 
takes to regulate and declare the 
value of gold; and it is designed 
briefly to set forth in this article 
that the proposed much-vaunted 
prohibitory legislation touching al- 
coholic liquors is false in theory, 
must be unsuccessful in practice; 
that remedial (not repressive) mea- 
sures are what is required; and 
to suggest means by which the 
end aimed at by such enactments 
can be attained without invading 
the domain of the church, the free- 
will of humanity, or placing the 
state in the odious light of execu- 
tor of a grinding tyranny exercised 
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by a temporary majority over a re- 
calcitrant minority. 

And here, in the outset, let it be 
understood that there is no differ- 
ence between ourselves and the 
most ardent favorers of the Maine 
Law, or any similar enactment on 
this matter, concerning the detest- 
able nature of drunkenness, which 
we both admit to be a damning 
sin in the sight of God and a 
crying scandal before man. That 
it is a loathsome vice is a pro- 
position requiring only to be stat- 
ed, not argued. Even the wretch- 
ed being who is enthralled by it 
will admit this and lament his de- 
plorable condition. The days are 
past when Fox, Pitt, and Sher- 
idan went openly drunk to the 
House of Commons; when the usa- 
ges of the highest society were such 
that we still retain therefrom the 
saying, “ Drunk as a lord”; when 
the literature of the age informs us 
everywhere that gentlemen were 
not expected to be sober after din- 
ner; when Burns could write in 
Presbyterian Scotland, “I hae been 
fou wi’ godly priests”; and when, 
in our own country, the first thing 
on entering and the last on leaving 
a house was a visit to the side- 
board. Drunkenness is now de- 
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servedly considered by the entire 
community not only a vice but an 
inherently vulgar one. Fashiona- 
ble society will not tolerate it, and 
there is no pretence of usage any 
longer set up that will even par- 
tially condone it. In short, it is 
the one unpardonable sin against 
modern society, and we are well 
pleased to see it ranked in this cate- 
gory. But while detesting drunken- 
ness, and deprecating, in the strong- 
est manner, the habitual use of in- 
toxicating liquors, we dislike very 
much to perceive a tendency on the 
part of the public to ignore the 
fact that there are other sins be- 
sides the abuse of liquor, and that 
it is not by legal provision that 
people are to be kept sober. As 
Almighty God has been pleased to 
leave us our free-will, the reason is 
not evident why frail man should 
seek to take it away; and we ob- 
ject utterly to that queer manipula- 
tion by which the word “tempe- 
rance”’ itself, the proper meaning of 
which is “ moderation in any use 
or practice,” should be restricted 
to the moderate use of alcoholic 
drinks, much more that it should 
falsely be twisted and perverted in- 
to implying a total abstinence from 
them. Why should we be wise 
above what is written? Has Al- 
mighty God failed his church? 
Are we prepared to admit that 
Christianity is a miscarriage? 
This we tacitly do when we invoke 
to her aid the arm of the civil law. 
It is not to be doubted but there 
are persons so unfortunately con- 
stituted that they cannot use stim- 
ulants of any kind without abusing 
them. “Madam,” said Dr. John- 
son to a lady who asked him to 
take a little wine—‘ madam, I 
cannot take a /ittle, and therefore 
I take none at all!” Such per- 
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sons must plainly abstain entirely ; 
whether they shall do so of their 
own accord, by taking a simple 
pledge or by joining a “tempe- 
rance society,” is for themselves to 
answer. In any case there is no 
safety for them save in total absti- 
nence; but said abstinence, to 
have any merit whatever, must be 
voluntary, not one of legal enforce- 
ment. 

While attention had, from time 
to time within the last century, 
been called to the intemperate use 
of alcoholic liquors, it is only with- 
in comparatively recent times that 
any organized efforts have been 
made to grapple with this monstrous 
evil. The first association for the 
purpose was made in Massachusetts 
in 1813. By its means facts and 
statistics were gathered and pub- 
lished for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the public to the 
magnitude of the evil, and sugges- 
tions made for its abatement or 
suppression. Similar associations 
were soon formed in adjoining 
States, and these again organized 
branches, until associations of the 
kind existed in nearly all the East- 
ern and Middle States. About 1820 
there was formed in Boston “ The 
American Society for the Promo- 
tion of Temperance,” which in 
1829 had over one thousand aux- 
iliary societies, no State in the 
Union being without one or more. 
The influences relied upon by this 
institution were the dissemination 
of tracts in which were portrayed 
the evil effects of the use of alco- 
hol, and the employment of travel- 
ling lecturers to deliver addresses 
in favor of temperance. The first 
society professing the principle of 
total abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors was formed at Andover in 
1826. These several societies, un- 
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der one form or other, soon spread 
largely not only in our own coun- 
try but in Canada, England, and 
Scotland, until they existed by 
hundreds in each; and about this 
time the word femperance began to 
lose its normal signification, and to 
be used as a synonym for total ab- 
stinence from the use of liquors. 

‘eelotalism became the popular 
cry. The country was taken by 
storm; lecturers loomed up all 
over the States, administered the 
“pledge” publicly to hundreds of 
thousands; various minor denomi- 
nations refitted their terms of com- 
munion in accordance with the 
new war-cry. In Ireland the 
cause of total abstinence was so 
successfully advocated by Very 
Rev. Father Mathew that he is 
stated to have administered the 
pledge to more than a million per- 
sons within three years from 1838; 
and since that time there has been, 
in the popular mind, no such thing 
as temperance, except in the sense 
of total abstinence from all that 
can intoxicate. All the former as- 
sociations which proposed to them- 
selves any such secondary and in- 
efficient object as moderation in 
the use of liquors, or which admin- 
istered either a partial pledge or 
one merely for a specified time, 
were disbanded or fell out of sight. 
Societies of Washingtonians, Sons 
of Temperance, Good Templars, 
and Rechabites sprang up, most 
of them secret and with signs, pass- 
words, grips, tokens, etc., the mem- 
bers of which were pledged neith- 
er to touch, taste, handle, buy, sell, 
manufacture, nor use as a beverage 
the accursed thing. In 1851 the 
Legislature of Maine passed the 
well-known “Maine Law,” by 
which it was made penal to manu- 
facture, have in possession, or sell 
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intoxicating drinks. The law was 
repealed in 1856, and it has since 
been lawful to distil, keep, or sell 
spirits under certain restrictions, 
but drinking-houses are prohibited. 
A similar law was enacted in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1867. In many of 
the States there is a law prohibiting 
the sale of liquors on Sunday, and 
in a majority the /ocal-option law 
(which leaves the quéstion wheth- 
er license to sell spirits shall be 
granted or not to the decision, at 
the polls, of the people of each city, 
town, township, or county) is now 
in full blast, with results that we 
shall glance at hereafter. A politi- 
cal party has been formed in many 
States, under the name of “ prohibi- 
tionists,” which, though as yet but 
rarely sufficiently numerous or 
powerful to elect a governor on 
that single issue, yet numbers ad- 
herents enough frequently to hold 
the balance of power between the 
two prominent parties, and thus 
extort from candidates very im- 
portant concessions in their own 
interests. They are active, ener- 
getic, conscientious in the main, 
and they besiege the various legis- 
latures with petition upon petition 
against the liquor-traffic, which, 
to their minds, is the sum of all 
iniquities. The various religious 
sects come to their aid, loudly de- 
crying all traffic in, and use of, spir- 
ituous drink. Matters have been 
brought to such a pass that a man’s 
reputation is imperilled by takinga 
glass of liquor; and there is yet want- 
ing but the one further step of mak- 
ing its use illegal and its procure- 
ment impossible—a course strongly 
and unhesitatingly urged by almost 
all the various supporters of what 
is nowadays called semperance, 
and which seems quite likely to 
succeed, should the upholders of 
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these views increase in numbers 
for a few more years as they 
have done within the last two de- 
cades. 

It is a law of all fanatical move- 
ments, and one of their most pecu- 
liarly dangerous features, that they 
readily enmesh large numbers of 
people, and that their workings, 
tendencies, and developments fall 
of necessity, in the long rua, into 
the hands. of the extremists, the 
intransigentes, among themselves. 
Nor has this movement proved an 
exception, as is seen in the attempt 
made by legal enactment to co- 
erce people into the practice of an 
enforced abstinence from stimulants 
—an abstinence zof shown to be phy- 
siologically desirable, zo¢ command- 
ed by the church, and most assur- 
edly of inculcated in Scripture. 
But in secret societies always, in 
sectarian combinations generally, 
and oftentimes in political parties, 
the experience of all ages shows 
that people first set up for them- 
selves a master, and then obey him 
like so many slaves. They do this, 
too, under the delusion, for the 
most part, that they are carrying 
out their own convictions of right. 
It is much easier to join one of 
these secret organizations in a flush 
of curiosity, enthusiasm, or other 
temporary excitement than it after- 
wards proves to leave them in 
calm blood. ‘Ties of acquaintance 
and guasi friendship have been 
formed which most men strongly 
dislike to break. Good care is 
usually exercised that “the rhe- 
torician, from whom,” as Aristotle 
says, “ itis an errortoexpect demon- 
stration,” shall be on hand to stim- 
ulate, exhort, inspirit, and incite to 
still further and more vigorous ex- 
ertion; the boundaries between 
right and wrong fade away from the 
mental view; and few start in on 
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this false track who fail to accom- 
pany their misled companions as 
far as the archbigot or archfanatic 
may choose to take them. 

Within the Catholic Church a 
large number of total-abstinence 
societies have been formed, of 
course with her sanction. Most of 
these are at the same time deneficial 
institutions, which in case of sick- 
ness give the member, and in case 
of death to his nearest kin, a certain 
allotted sum. But probably most 
priests on the mission will say that 
the great mass of Catholics who 
feel the necessity for them of such 
abstinence take the pledge as in- 
dividuals at the hands of the priest, 
either for a certain term or for life, 
without joining any special society. 
An immense amount of good has 
thus been accomplished, particular- 
ly among the poorer and laboring 
population, a very large proportion 
of whom are Catholics, and, from 
their circumstances and inevitable 
surroundings, most in danger of 
falling into temptation in the matter 
of drink, as well as most certain to 
suffer very severely from its effects. 
But it has at no time been, nor is 
it now, any part of the teaching of 
the church that her children shall 
not manufacture, buy, sell, and use 
(should they be so disposed) vin- 
ous, malt, or spirituousdrink. Con- 
demning the abuse of them, and 
reprobating drunkenness as a mor- 
tal sin, she yet allows to her children 
the moderate use and enjoyment 
of that wine which our Blessed 
Lord himself made for the use of 
the guests at the wedding at Cana, 
as well as of the other forms of it, 
which no physician or chemist ever 
found to be injurious fer se until 
it chimed in with a cry emanating 
from a large, an influential, Aossidly 
a well-meaning, but in our view 
certainly, if so,a false-thinking, or 
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it may bea deceived, portion of the 
community. 

And here it may be well to note 
the unpardonable arrogance of as- 
sumption with which the intem- 
perately temperate of all sorts take 
it for granted that all intelligence 
and morality belong peculiarly to 
those who inculcate or practise 
this one principle of abstinence 
from liquors, We see it displayed 
most offensively, indeed, among the 
variously bedizened and becollared 
gentry of the divers oath-bound 
secret societies, and among such 
sectaries as practically make total 
abstinence a term of communion; 
but truth compels us to go further, 
and to admit the tendency, even 
among Catholics, on the part of 
those who have ardently attached 
themselves to the societies got up 
with this view, to treat all outsiders 
as though living on a lower plane of 
piety and morality than themselves. 
“Stand thou off, for I am holier 
than thou” is too frequently their 
language in effect, if not in words; 
and, indeed, that is an almost in- 
evitable effect of what the Scotch 
call “unco guidness.” However, 
the teaching and tenets of the 
church remain what they have 
always been, and the Catholic 
manufacturer or vender of wines 
and spirits, the total abstainer and 
the moderate drinker, go to confes- 
sion, receive absolution and holy 
communion, together ; nor do intel- 
ligent or well-instructed Catholics 
imagine for a moment that the for- 
mal pledge of abstinence from in- 
toxicants, or membership in a total- 
abstinence society, are anything 
more than adminicula to the indi- 
vidual whom his own weakness, the 
circumstances under which he earns 
a livelihood, or other reasons place 
in peculiar danger with reference to 
this vice. 
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But there must be some strong 
reason why an all-pervading neces- 
sity has been felt, in this centu- 
ry, for doing something in regard 
to drunkenness, the need of which 
(if ever previously perceived) has 
certainly never been acted upon 
by the most enlightened nations, 
whether of antiquity or of modern 
times. Lot was made drunk; Noe 
was drunk; Nabal and the Ephra- 
imites were “ drunken withal”; and 
all the evils and phenomena of in- 
toxication are fully described in 
various passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, always with reprobation, but 
there is not to be found in the en- 
tire book the slightest disapproval 
of the use of the fruit of the vine. 
On the contrary, oblations of wine 
to the Deity are enjoined upon the 
children of Israel; and the most 
horrible judgments denounced by 
the prophets of God upon the Jews 
consist in their being deprived of 
wine. In New Testament times 
our Saviour was called by the 
Pharisees (the prototypes of our 
ultra-abstainers) a wine-bibber; 
yet the same Jesus does not deem 
it at all necessary to proclaim him- 
self on the teetotal side, or to leave 
us any precept against the use of 
wine. On the contrary, he insti- 
tutes in wine the sacrament of his 
love, thus rendering the manufac- 
ture of wine necessary till the end 
of time. He himself changes water 
into wine. His apostles nowhere 
discourage its use, while they fre- 
quently speak of and upbraid pro- 
fessing Christians with its abuse, 
and one of them actually advises 
another to drop water and use a 
little wine for sanitary reasons. 
It would be sheer waste of time 
to undertake to refute those very 
ignorant or very dishonest persons 
who try to make it appear that wine, 
when mentioned in Scripture with 
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commendation, is merely the un- 
fermented juice of the grape, and 
that the shechar, tirosh, and yayin 
were only intoxicating when excess 
in their use was reprobated. Either 
these people know better, and are 
wittingly making use of a dishon- 
est argument, or their ignorance is 
too dense to be penetrated by any 
proof, howevercogent. The reader 
who may wish to see this branch of 
the subject succinctly yet exhaus- 
tively treated should refer to an 
article in the Westminster Review 
for January, 1875, entitled “The 
Bible and Strong Drink.” 

The Greeks and Romans cultivat- 
ed the vine very largely, made and 
used wine habitually; but their 
whole literature, while teeming with 
reference to the use, in no single 
instance commends the abuse, of 
wine. That the Spartans were ac- 
customed to make their slaves in- 
toxicated, in order by their example 
to deter young men from becoming 
addicted to the vice, is as well at- 
tested as any fact in history; while 
even in the worst periods of Roman 
story drunkenness is invariably re- 
ferred to as disgraceful in itself, 
never to be predicated of people 
entitled to respect, and relegated, 
even at the Saturnalia, to the rabble 
and to slaves. 

In the Stromata of St. Clement 
of Alexandria, who lived in the lat- 
ter part of the second century, we 
find allusion made to a few who 
at that day attempted to disturb the 
harmony of the church by imitat- 
ing the example which they pro- 
fessed to consider set them in the 
narration by the Prophet Jeremias 
of the story of the sons of Jonadab- 
ben-Rechab, and we find those per- 
sons classed by him with those of 
whom the apostle speaks, as “ com- 
manding to abstain from that which 
God hath ordained to be received 
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with thanksgiving.” Two centuries 
later St. Chrysostom and St. Au- 
gustine both pointedly condemn, as 
acting “ plainly and palpably con- 
trary to Scripture and to the doc- 
trine of the Church,” some who, 
fancying they had attained spiritual 
information not generally accessi- 
ble, tried to introduce among Chris- 
Wians the vow of the Nazarites. 
From that time till the former half 
of the present century we read, in- 
deed, of drunkenness as existing; 
for that matter, we know of its ex- 
istence in the earliest ages, and in 
all times and countries since, just 
as we do of incontinence, of theft, 
and of suicide by poison. It was 
reserved for the nineteenth centu- 
ry to attempt to do away with the 
possibility of the vice of drunken- 
ness by rendering penal the produc- 
tion of the means; which is as 
though the law should step in to 
render men chaste by emasculation, 
theft impracticable by the abolition 
of property; and not in the least 
more feasible than would be the 
carrying out of an edict against 
the production of animal, mineral, 
or vegetable poisons. 

Now, we should not in the least 
object to any well-devised and 
practical legislation that would do 
away with drunkenness entirely, if 
that were possible, which it unfor- 
tunately is not; nor will it ever be 
the case so long as the human race 
exists upon earth. The question, 
then, arises, What would be practi- 
cal \egislation in the matter? ‘This, 
in turn, involves an inquiry into 
the latent causes of the great com- 
motion raised within this genera- 
tion on the subject. It will be 
fresh in the memory of reading 
people in the United States that 
some two years ago one of our 
ablest metropolitan journals em- 
ployed an agent to purchase sam- 
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ples of every possibly adulterable 
commodity from the most reputa- 
ble venders in that city, drugs of 
the same description from the 
most respectable apothecaries—in 
short, specimens of everything on 
sale that was capable of deteriora- 
tion by admixture of foreign sub- 
stances; and that, on handing them 
over to a competent chemist for 
analysis, there was not a single in- 
stance of an article so purchased 
and tested that was not found 
adulterated tothe last extent. All, 
without exception, whether articles 
of food, drink, medicine, or pro- 
ducts of the arts and manufactures, 
were debased and corrupted—al- 
ways, of course, with an inferior 
and cheaper, frequently with an 
absolutely injurious, and in some 
instances with a poisonous, admix- 
ture. The exposure occupied the 
columns of the paper referred to 
for some two weeks, and was then 
discontinued; not, however, with- 
out leaving food for reflection in 
the minds of the thoughtful. Now, 
when we consider the still greater 
temptation, the patent feasibility, 
and the larger gains resulting from 
adulteration of the various liquors, 
owing to the many hands through 
which they must and do pass be- 
fore reaching their consumers, and 
the almost total impossibility, as 
things are, of detection, we shall 
have strong reason @ priori to 
believe that such adulteration 
takes place. But we have before 
us at this moment a book of 
some two hundred pages, en- 
titled the Bar-keeper’s Manual, in 
which the facts are laid down, the 
method explained, the ingredients 
unblushingly named, the manipula- 
tions described, and a clear reason 
thus afforded why the use of li- 
quors mowadays is so ruinous to 
health, so productive of hitherto 
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comparatively unknown forms of 
disease, and has become in this 
century especially such a crying 
abomination. In this book (which 
forcibly recalls to our mind an ad- 
vertisement for “a man in a liquor 
store " that we once saw, and which 
wound up by stating that no one 
need apply who did not under- 
stand “ doctoring ” liquors) recipes 
are given for making from common 
whiskey any kind of gin, brandy, 
rum, arrack, kirschwasser, absinthe, 
etc., as well as any other desired 
brand of whiskey; together with 
full directions for mixing, diluting, 
coloring, adding strength, bead, 
and fruitiness, as well as for flavor- 
ing them each up to the required 
mark. When we find among the 
ingredients recommended (and evi- 
dently used, as the result of expe- 
rience in this diabolical labora- 
tory) nux vomica, cocculus in- 
dicus, strychnia, henbane, poppy- 
seed, creosote, and logwood, to im- 
part strength to the false liquor, we 
need not inquire after the thousand 
other less pernicious articles used 
to supply color, odor, or bead to 
the noxious compounds. Now, 
from conversations held with per- 
sons who have been engaged in 
the liquor business in its various 
forms, as well as from reliable in- 
formation long since spread before 
the public, but to quote which ix 
extenso would occupy too much 
space, we may generalize these 
facts, which we take to be not only 
undisputed but indisputable; viz., 
that wines never, and brandies, gins, 
etc., rarely, reach our shores in their 
pure state; that the same assertion 
is true of every imported liquor ; 
that the subsequent adulteration is 
something fearful to contemplate ; 
and that the advocates of prohibi- 
tory laws are talking within bounds 
when they call such preparations 
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poisons. We may further learn that 
rarely indeed do our home-manu- 
factured liquors pass in a pure 
state into the hands of the first 
purchaser; and that, after they 
have passed through two or three 
subsequent hands, whatever they 
may have become, they are any- 
thing in the world but pure liquors. 
By the time, then, that they reach 
the small groceries, drinking-shops, 
doggeries, and the lowest classes of 
saloons, all liquors will, on an 
average, have passed through at 
least seven or eight hands, each man 
quite as eager as the last to make 
all the gain he possibly can upon 
the article; and adulteration (he 
has the Manual before him) pre- 
senting the safest and easiest plan, 
it follows that the laborer or artisan, 
those whose poverty forces them to 
frequent the lowest and meanest 
places, will be supplied with the 
most villanous article possible to 
be conceived under the name of 
liquor. Mr. Greenwood, in his 
work, Zhe Seven Plagues of London, 
says : 


“Where there is no pure liguor—and 
there is little such in London, even for 
the wealthy—perhaps nothing used by 
man as a stimulant is liable to greater 
and more injurious adulterations than 
gin; and I assert that it is not to-day 
to be procured pure (I speak not of mere- 
ly injurious but) of absolutely poisonous 
drugs at a single shop in London to 
which a poor man would go or where he 
would be served.” 


Mr. Nathaniel Curtis, the foun- 
der and first Worthy Chief of the 
Order of Good ‘Templars, has 
(though his deductions from the 
facts are entirely different from 
ours) made it abundantly evident 
that the adulteration of all liquors, 
fermented, vinous, and ardent, is 
carried on in a most reckless man- 
ner and without regard to conse- 
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quences in our own country. His 
words are: 


‘*From the tramp’s glass of beer, 
through the sot’s g/ass of rum, jorum of 
whiskey, or pud/ of gin, up to the mer- 
chant’s madeira or sherry and the mil- 
lionaire’s goblet of champagne, we have 
shown them all to be, not what the 
drinker supposes—and that were bad 
enough in all conscience—but sniver- 
sally drugged, most frequently poisoned, 
and not in one case of ten thousand con- 
taining more than a small percentage of 
the article the purchaser paid for.” 


We might multiply authorities, 
chemical, medical, and purely sta- 
tistic, on this subject to an indefi- 
nite extent, but: it would occupy 
too much space; besides which, 
reading men are already sufficient- 
ly convinced of the facts. Within 
the last few years such a mass 
of damning evidence has been put 
before the public on this subject 
that the man must be wilfully 
blind who does not admit adulte- 
ration of the most injurious sort 
to be the rule in all the various 
branches and phases of the liquor- 
traffic. One quotation, however, 
we must make from the pages of 
the Dublin Review, July, 1870, arti- 
cle “ Protestant London,” in which 
the writer suggests something very 
like our own view, though he 
seems to have an idea that the 
wholesale adulteration was, in Eng- 
land, confined to fermented liquors, 
which is indeed a grave mistake, 
whether as regards England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Denmark, or in fact 
any of the countries peculiarly af- 
flicted by this demon of drink. 
The writer says: 

““ Vet the effects of beer in England 
are confessedly far worse than those of 
wine in France. We believe the real ex- 
planation of this tobe its adulteration. It 
is by drinking, at first in moderation, 
adulterated beer that the habit of intoxi- 
cation becomes a slavery, by which men 
are afterwards led on to the abuse of gin. 
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There are at this moment thousands 
of habitual drunkards among us who 
would never have been drunkards at all, 
had they not been betrayed into the 
snare by drinking in moderation adul- 
terated beer—that is, if*the beer sold in 
public-houses were not universally adulter- 
ated. This evil, at least, law well admin- 
istered might meet and uproot. Gov- 
ernment should zof allow men both to 
cheat and poison their neighbors with im- 
punity.” 


It is, then, not at all surprising 
that mania a potu, delirium tre- 
mens, and other disorders arising 
from the abuse of good or the use 
of drugged liquor should have be- 
come so common in this country 
as to furnish a good or, at any 
rate, a plausible reason why many 
conscientious persons have attri- 
buted to the use of liquor effects 
due, either solely or in great mea- 
sure, to the stupefying and poison- 
ous decoctions vended under that 
name. But while this would have 
been, at all times as it is now, an 
excellent and an all-sufficient reason 
for trying to induce people to re- 
frain, whether by pledge or other- 
wise, from such infernal compounds, 
and for having analysts appointed 
by law to examine and test the li- 
quors sold in every tavern, we in- 
sist that it is no argument at all for 
doing away by law with the use of 
liquor in toto. We believe sincere- 
ly that no single measure (that can 
be carried out) would do more to 
lessen the national curse of drunk- 
enness than the appointment of 
competent chemists to see to the 
purity of the liquors vended. And, 
considering the advanced state of 
chemical science among us, is it 
absurd to suppose, that if the gov- 
ernment were determined that so it 
should be, the selling of adulterat- 
ed liquor might not easily be made 
so dangerous a trade as to be very 
soon given over? It is lamentable 
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that people are so eager for gain 
that they will and do adulterate 
everything capable of the process. 
Physicians tell us that it is nearly 
impossible to get at the ordinary 
drug-stores any of the higher-pric- 
ed medicines in their pure state ; 
that opium, quinine, etc., are near- 
ly always impure, mixed with for- 
eign ingredients; and that, for this 
reason, their prescriptions often 
fail of the intended effect. This, 
certainly, is no good reason for en- 
acting a law to abolish entirely the 
use of adulterable drugs; nor be- 
cause tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
mace, mustard, and pépper are 
rarely found pure should we there- 
fore abandon their use altogether. 
Here, of course, it will be con- 
tended that the cases are not par- 
allel; that whereas the abuse of 
liquor, or the use of the drugged 
article going by that name, ren- 
ders man like the brute, degrades 
and obliterates the image of God 
in us, yet such is not the case with 
the adulterated commodities of 
food or with the drugs referred to. 
True, the analogy does not hold 
equally good throughout in each 
case, but the principle is exactly 
the same in all. We will go fur- 
ther, admitting that liquor is in 
very few cases an absolute neces- 
sity; but what a large number of 
mankind regard it as of prime 
importance to their well-being, to 
their comfort, or, ‘finally, to their 
enjoyment! How few of the great 
mass of humanity, on the other 
hand, are of that unfortunate con- 
stitution of mind, of body, or of 
both that they cannot restrain 
themselves within the bounds of 
moderation in the use of liquor 
vinous or fermented! Suppose 
even that the passage of a prohibi- 
tory law by the majority were con- 
sonant with church and Scriptural 
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teachings, would it be fair or rea- 
sonable that for the lamentable 
weakness of the very few the com- 
fort and enjoyment of the vast 
mass of humanity should be lightly 
set aside as an unconsidered trifle ? 
That Anglican bishop who said 
he “ would rather see England free 
than England sober” expressed a 
noble sentiment, and we think, 
with him, that enforced sobriety 
(as would be that produced by 
such a law) would be dearly pur- 
chased at the expense of virtual sla- 
very. Some one pithily condemns 
that false system of morality that 
begins by pledges of total abstinence, 
but the falsity of such a scheme is 
trifling compared with that which 
would invite us to come and admire 
a nation sober, enforcedly sober, 
de par la loi! As well ask us to 
applaud the sobriety of the con- 
victs in the penitentiary. We are 
not placed in the world to be free 
from temptation, but to resist it. 
All theologians assure us that this 
is a state of probation, nor is it the 
business of the civil code either 
to abolish property lest many may 
steal, or to suppress the manufac- 
ture of liquor lest some shame 
themselves and sin against God by 
getting drunk. Again, if you be- 
gin this business, where is it to 
end? Human beings are very full 
of kinks and ccrotchets. Each half- 
century is sure to have its peculiar 
vagary. What may not be that of 
the next one? King James con- 
sidered tobacco as a direct emana- 
tion from the devil; and John 
Wesley was no whit behind him 
either in the belief or its expres- 
sion. It is certainly quite as un- 
necessary, quite as much an article 
de pur luxe, as beer, wine, or spir- 
its. Who is bail to me that, the 
principle once established of sup- 
pressing human nature by act of 
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Congress, future Good Templars, 


prospective Rechabites, Sons of 
‘Temperance yet to come, nay, the 
whole Methodistic fraternity, may 
not revivify the views of Wesley 
and thunder anathemas against 
Yaras, Fine-cut, and Cavendish ? 
Or there may arise an expounder 
of Scripture who shall deduce 
thence a system of vegetarianism 
(quite as unlikely doctrines and 
practices have been deduced from 
Holy Writ) to his own satisfaction 
and that of crowds greater than 
wait on the ministrations of our 
latest evangelists. Of course then, 
marshalled to victory by the “ So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals,” they will soon have a 
law enacted forbidding to us all 
beefsteak or mutton-chop! There 
is, in short, no end to the antics 
and absurdities that may, nay, 
that must, arise under the egis of 
such a precedent as this law would 
furnish. We, for our part, fully 
believe in rendering to Cesar what 
belongs to him; but it is the pro- 
vince of the church, representing 
God upon earth—of religion, in 
other words—so to dispose man as 
to enable him to withstand temp- 
tation to sin and crime; and the 
business of the civil power to pun- 
ish him for offences committed, not 
to remove all temptation to wrong- 
doing. In short, the law is not 
held to an impossibility, which this 
would plainly be, unless the world 
were made a fabula rasa. The as- 
sumption, therefore, by the civil 
law, of the divinely-conferred duty 
and prerogative of the church 
would, in any case, be a usurpa- 
tion, were it even practicable. We 
shall see that in the case before us, 
at least, it would be purely impossi- 
ble to carry out the legal mandate by 
all the power of the government, 
were it multiplied a hundred-fold. 
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The heavy tariff on foreign, and 
the large internal revenue tax on do- 
mestic, liquors, necessitated by our 
civil war, have also been a great 
inducement to the adulteration of 
spirits, as well as to the advance of 
that already too wide-spread prac- 
tice of cheating the government in 
matter of revenue, now so common 
as hardly to be regarded in the 
light of a moral wrong. Howso- 
ever it may have come about, the fact 
is that the tone of political morali- 
ty with us is about as low as it has 
ever been in any country that the 
sun shines on. From the Stocking 
& Leet trial, through the trou- 
bles of Tammany’s magnates and 
the charges of complicity with 
smugglers pending against some 
of our most prominent mercantile 
firms, down to the “crooked whis- 
key ” cases of to-day, as well as the 
constantly-bandied and the some- 
times thoroughly proven charges 
of bribery against our most highly- 
placed public men, we see every- 
where either a desperate resolu- 
tion to evade all law, or a serene 
belief that deception and the with- 
holding of tax and tariff legally 
due cease to be cheating and 
swindling when the government 
is the party of the second part. 
It is now clearly made out that, 
since the laying on of high duties 
and revenue tax, it has cost our 
government an average of three dol- 
lars to collect every two dollars 
received from that source in the 
public treasury; while as to the 
amount of which the government 
is annually defrauded, no calcula- 
tion other than an approximate one 
can, of course, be made, but those 
whose position gives them the best 
chance to form an accurate judg- 
ment place the yearly sum at the 
minimum of $80,000,c00. Before 
our late war we had a federal 
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treasury ever full. Indeed, but a 
very short time before that dismal 
experience the general government 
distributed a large surplus among 
the States; our treasury notes were 
always above par, and our simple 
government bonds at high premi- 
um. With the advent of war came 
the necessity for raising a large 
and an immediate revenue. Taxa 
tion, direct and indirect, was re- 
sorted to, the like of which has 
rarely (if ever) been known in 
Paper money, 
redeemable at the pleasure of the 
government, was issued. Gold 
and silver entirely disappeared. 
An army of internal revenue offi- 
cers had to be created, and a sup- 
plementary host of detectives to 
ferret out infractions of the new- 
made laws. The tax on common 
whiskey was placed at two dollars 
and fifty cents per gallon, and corre- 
sponding sums on foreign liquors ; 
Cognac, for example, being rated 
at seven dollars per gallon. Our 
people were not accustomed to, 
and did not like, taxation; and 
the government neither knew how 
to suggest, nor its officials how to 
carry out honestly and skilfully, 
any well-devised plans for the col- 
lection of revenue on such a gigan- 
tic scale. Here there was a strong 
inducement at once both to the il- 
licit manufacture and to the in- 
creased adulteration of liquors, 
the latter of which (though exist- 
ing too largely before) took, from 
that time, large strides in advance, 
and both have  uninterruptedly 
continued their progress till the 
present day, threatening (unless 
most stringent measures be taken 
for their repression) to ruin our 
country, morally, and a large num- 
ber of her citizens temporally and 
eternally. It is true that the tax 
on home-manufactured spirits was 











largely cut down in 1870, and that 
on foreign wines and liquors heavi- 
ly curtailed; but those at all ac- 
quainted with the subject know 
how little this step, taken after 
eight years of the reverse practice, 
was likely to interfere with clan- 
destine manufacture, and how im- 
mensely it tended to give a su- 
peradded impetus to the practice 
of adulteration. Our internal re- 
venue Officers are now legion, yet 
they do not collect one-half of the 
revenue that should be collected ; 
and of that one-half not more than 
two-fifths inures to the benefit of 
thetreasury. Our detectivesswarm 
everywhere, yet illicit distillation 
and poisonous adulteration of li- 
quors are on a very rapid increase. 
Now, a very large number of peo- 
ple, learned and lay, rich and poor, 
of practical experience in the use 
of liquor, and deriving their in- 
formation from the experience of 
others, or from reading, are strong- 
ly of the opinion that the best 
and most practicable mode of de- 
creasing actual drunkenness, and 
of mitigating or diminishing the 
acknowledged evils of drink, would 
be the furnishing of pure liquors 
instead of the noxious compounds 
now on sale. Certainly, to put the 
matter in the mildest terms, there 
prevails a very extensive belief, 
founded, we think, upon good rea- 
son, that if pure liquors alone 
were sold drunkenness would not 
prevail as it now does. It is not 
contended that intoxication would 
thereby be done away with, any 
more than that the most skilful 
devices can ever entirely prevent 
theft, forgery, murder, or other 
crime; but we insist that the ten- 
dency to drunkenness, now so in- 
separable (as experience shows) 
from the use of the drugged article, 
would not exist in a tithe of the 
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instances nor to a hundredth part 
of the extent that we daily see. 
Certain it is that in the last cen- 
tury, and until adulteration began 
to prevail extensively in the pre- 
sent, the terrific effects of liquor- 
drinking now known to us, under 
so many different names and forms 
of disease, did not present them- 
selves with any frequency; and it 
is equally certain that just in pro- 
portion to the universality of adul- 
teration has been the commonness 
and virulence of mania and deliri- 
um resulting from drink. Wehave 
said that stringent measures should 
be taken to guard the interests of 
the comparatively helpless consu- 
mers, so that they may have some 
reasonable ground for believing 
that in taking a glass of ale or beer 
they have not imbibed a dose of 
cocculus indicus, that a drink of 
whiskey does not of necessity im- 
ply an undefined amount of nux 
vomica, or that the symptoms re- 
sultant from a mixture of brandy 
and water at dinner are not due to 
strychnia or creosote. We found 
it much easier during the war to 
raise prices on account of the en- 
hanced value of gold than it has 
since proved to diminish them in 
accordance with the approxima- 
tion of greenbacks to coin. So, 
too, in this matter of suppressing 
adulteration of drink (which is the 
remedy we propose, and which 
will be just so far valuable as it 
is thorough and uncompromising, 
while comparatively useless unless 
rigidly and strenuously carried out), 
we have called into play a practice, 
we have evoked a demon, which 
is not to be abolished or banish- 
ed by feeble instrumentality. We 
shall illustrate what may be done 
here in our own country by what 
has been successfully accomplished 
in Sweden (a country in which 
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drunkenness and its attendant evils 
had attained a magnitude beyond, 
perhaps, any other of Europe); nor 
can we do it better than by the 
following account taken from Dr. 
Carnegie’s late book, entitled Zhe 
License Laws of Sweden: 


“In the town of Gothenburg, however, 
these measures ( prohibitory laws), partly 
from local reasons, were not found suffi- 
ciently restrictive ; and a committee, ap- 
pointed in 1865, readily traced a concur- 
rent progress between the increasing 
pauperism and the increasing drink. 
The laws were evaded, the police set at 
naught, and nothing remained but to 
inaugurate a radically new system, This 
consisted of various measures, all subor- 
dinate to one great principle—viz., that 
no individual, either as proprietor or 
manager, under a public-house license, 
should derive any gain from the sale of 
liquor. To carry out this principle in 
its integrity the whole liquor-traffic of 
the town was gradually transferred to a 
company, limited, consisting of the most 
highly respected gentlemen of the town, 
who undertook, by their charter, to carry 
on the business in the interests of tem- 
perance and morality, and neither to de- 
rive any profit from it themselves nor to 
allow any person acting under them to 
do so. The company now rent all the 
houses and licenses from the town, pay- 
ing a moderate interest on the capital 
invested, and making over the entire 
profits of the trade to the town treasury. 
The places for drink —the number of 
which was immediately curtailed—are of 
two classes, public-houses and retail 
shops, both bound to purchase their 
wine and spirits (analyzed and authori- 
tatively pronounced pure) from the com- 
pany, to sell them without any profit, 
to supply good food and hot meals on 
the premises, and not to sell Swedish 
brandy except at meals. The public- 
houses are managed by carefully-chosen 
men, who derive their profits from the 
sale of malt liquors (also analyzed be- 
fore being put on sale), coffee, tea, soda 
and seltzer water, cigars, etc., and from 
the food and lodgings. The retail shops 
are managed entirely by women, who 
have a fixed salary but no share in the 
profits. This system began to work in 
October, 1865. Its effects have been at 
once perceptible. In 1864 the number 
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of fines paid in Gothenburg for drunken- 
ness was 2,164; in 1870, with a largely 
increased population, 1,416. Cases of 
delirium tremens in 1864 were 118; in 
1868 but 54. Nor are the financial ef- 
fects less encouraging. In 1872 the com- 
pany realized in net profits no less than 
£15,846, which, being paid over to the 
town, far more than covers the entire 
poor-rate. Another pleasant fact is that 
this large amount of trade is virtually 
carried on without any paid-up capital, 
the whole outlay of the company having 
only amounted to £454.” 


It is interesting to learn from the 
same authority whence the above 
extract is taken that whilst the 
consumption of liquor in Sweden 
is still enormous, it has been re- 
duced (mainly owing to the care 
exercised in testing its purity, and 
partially, also, to well-regulated re- 
striction) from ten gallons per head 
throughout the kingdom in 1860 
to about two gallons in 1870, which 
is about the same proportion as in 
Scotland at present; and that the 
universal testimony of the Swedish 
philanthropists, far from favoring 
absolute prohibition, looks rather 
to purity of liquor, conjoined with 
moderate restriction, and finds the 
results eminently satisfactory. But 
while we point to their experience, 
as well as to common sense, right 
reason, the practice both of the an- 
cient and modern world till the 
beginning of this agitation of a fac- 
titious temperance; while we in- 
voke the teachings of Scripture for 
those who profess to be guided in 
matters of morals and doctrine by 
that, and by that alone, and appeal 
to the constant practice and to the 
authority of the church, which 
should, with Catholics, be para- 
mount to all other considerations, 
yet we are painfully aware that to 
produce conviction in the minds 
of extremists is a task that no logic 
can accomplish. It is, like the cure 
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of the vice itself which gives occa- 
sion for this article, only to be ac- 
complished by the grace of God. 
The English-speaking world—the 
most enterprising and energetic 
portion of the human race—occu- 
pying, for the most part, regions 
which suggest toiling and striving 
physically and mentally so as, in 
the opinion of many of them, to 
necessitate an occasional resort to 
alcoholic stimulants, have used 
these liquors largely, we will say 
too largely, if you please. Other 
shrewd and unscrupulous Anglo- 
Saxons have stepped in and poi- 
soned, for gain, the cup which they 
thought one of refreshment. Death 
and disease, drunkenness and dip- 
somania, have been so long and so 
frequently the result that the at- 
tention of the public is imperatively 
called to it. “ ‘lake the pledge,” 
says one; “ that will settle the mat- 
ter” —forgetting that without the 
help of God no pledge is of any 
account, and that with his grace no 
pledge is needed. “Join the or- 
der,” bawls another; “ here you find 
the sovereign panacea for drink ”— 
oblivious of the fact that these se- 
cret institutions are never perma- 
nent, rarely at peace within them- 
selves, constantly shifting in views 
and practice, and that in joining 
them the neophyte simply takes as 
many masters as there are mem- 
bers, exchanging the slavery to 
drink for one still more galling 
and quite as sinful. “No license 
to sell less than a quart,” says 
yet another. The quart is soon 
disposed of, and many another 
quart and gallon go the same road. 
“Sell no liquor, open no drinking- 
house on Sunday,” screams a full- 
throated chorus of religionists. 
This, too, is tried, and the poor 
man, obliged to choose between en- 
tire dulness and intoxication, pre- 
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pares himself on Saturday night for 
a Sunday’s drinking bout. “ No 
license less than three hundred dol- 
lars,” suggest the cannie property- 
holders; and, presto! higher adul- 
teration ; more poison in the drink; 
a higher rate per glass, it may be, 
but not a tippling-shop less in 
country or city. “No license at 
all,” is the next cry. It is tried; 
adulteration becomes still more 
barefaced, but the same amount 
of drinking is done, it can hardly 
be said clandestinely, for it is done 
in the face of day, and everybody 
knows or may know of it. Mac- 
rae’s America tells us that when 
an investigation was instituted into 
the workings of the prohibitory or 
no-license system in Boston, there 
were found to be in that city over 
two thousand places where liquor 
was vended by the glass, and that 
the average annual amount spent 
per head (men, women, and chil- 
dren included) for liquor in the 
entire State was a little over ten 
dollars. “ We're all for the Maine 
Law here,” said a man to Mr. Mac- 
rae, “dut we're agin its enforce- 
ment.” It may here be stated 
once for all, without possibility of 
successful contradiction, that not 
one of these laws, whether for Sun- 
day-closing, higher license, no li- 
cense, partial license, or entire pro- 
hibition, ever was carried out, or 
ever had any other effect than pos- 
sibly to add to the cost, and cer- 
tainly to enlarge illicit distillation 
and set an enhanced premium on 
the adulteration of liquors. 


Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi ! 


Maine was obliged, after a few 
years’ trial, to abrogate her prohi- 
bitory law; and the most ardent 
favorers of local option, which has 
now had a full and fair trial in 
many States, confess it a failure, 
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Our own experience of it is that 
drunkenness is nowhere so rife as 
in the midst of those very regions 
where no license is granted and 
entirely prohibitory laws are sup- 
posed to prevail; and there is sur- 
plusage of testimony to the facts. 
Strange, certainly, it seems to us, 
that among the various modes, some 
plausible and some supremely silly, 
that have been proposed and acted 
upon with a view of checking the 
ravages of intemperance, so few 
should have suggested, and none 
should have acted upon the idea 
of trying, what might be the possi- 
ble effect of pure liquor. Common 
sense should have at once suggest- 
ed it, and a portion of the redun- 
dant and exuberant philanthropy 
of the age might have been well, at 
least harmlessly, employed in mak- 
ing an experiment which could in 
no case have worked disastrously, 
as all those plans have done which 
familiarize the people with syste- 
matized violation of law, to gratify 
the morbid craving for those poi- 
sons the use of which, growing 
with every indulgence, soon leaves 
the victim incapable of resisting the 
craving that never abandons him 
but with life. Most people, how- 
ever, once fairly inoculated with 
the views of the temperance socie- 
ties (we refer to the secref institu- 
tions under that name), see every- 
thing but from one point of view; 
the vision becomes jaundiced, pre- 
judice carries the day, argument is 
of no avail, moderate measures are 
futile, liquor in any shape, alcohol 
in any quantity, are the accursed 
thing, and those who deal in them, 
nay, those who see no objection to 
their use, are Amalekites. What 
to them are the vested interests of 
the eight hundred thousand persons 
engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of liquor in the United States 
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alone? What the employment of 
hundreds of thousands engaged in 
its transportation ? What care they 
about the wives and families of 
either? It is of no sort of conse- 
quence to them that over sixty mil- 
lion dollars accrue to the federal 
treasury, even under the present 
extremely defective system of col- 
lection, from the tax on domestic 
liquors ; half as much more from 
the tariff on foreign wines and spi- 
rits; and that the amounts paid for 
municipal, county, State, and fede- 
ral purposes, by license on liquor- 
selling and drinking-houses, are 
simply incalculable. As well plant 
and try to cultivate the sands from 
high-water mark to ebb-tide as at- 
tempt to reason with such people ! 
They are the communists of our 
country, the impracticables, the men 
of one idea, and that idea a wrong 
one. We would much like to be 
able to reach them, to be able to 
make them hear the words of genu- 
ine truth and soberness; but they 
are “ joined to their idols,” as Eph- 
raim of old; the doctrines of the 
“ lodge,” the rulings of the W. Pa- 
triarch, W. Chief Templar (or what- 
ever else may be the name of the 
presiding Grand Mogul), are of more 
avail to them than all the philoso- 
phy and all the logic of ancient 
and modern times. What are the 
Fathers of the church to the Rev. 
Boanerges Blunderbuss,- at Brim- 
stone Corner, who explains to the 
satisfaction of his hearers that wine, 
“which cheers the heart of God and 
of man,” is but the unfermented 
juice of the grape, and that our Sa- 
viour, at his last supper, squeezed 
out some three or four clusters of 
grapes into the goblet whence he 
and his disciples drank? ‘Talk to 
one of these people about the de- 
sirableness of some regard for the 
habits and customs of the multi- 
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tudes in this wide world who use 
wine and spirits without abusing 
them; he regards you with a wither- 
ing contempt for your ignorance, 
and informs you that they are all 
drunkards and must be reformed ; 
that if five glasses of wine make a 
man drunk, one-half of a glass must 
make him one-tenth part drunk; 
that liquor is never necessary, even 
in disease as a remedy; that the 
Good Samaritan was really poison- 
ing the poor fellow to whom he 
gave the wine; and he leaves on 
your mind the general impression 
that Solomon had yet a great 
deal to learn from Sons of Tem- 
perance and prohibitory-law men 
when he over-hastily recommended 
in his Proverbs to “ give drink to the 
sorrowful.” Just as impracticable, 
though in a different way and for 
a different reason, is the man who 
has no sympathy for habits and 
needs which he never knew; who 
never had a generous impulse in 
his life; whose every act is based 
on cold reason and personal inter- 
est; who seldom or never took, and 
who never longed for, a glass of 
wine since his wedding-day; who 
has no sympathy for those differ- 
ently situated in life or of different 
physiological diathesis. He has 
neither genuine sympathy for the 
unfortunate drunkard nor fellow- 
feeling for those who use liquor. 
Mistaking oftentimes his own plen- 
tiful surroundings for honesty, the 
want of temptation for temperance, 
and his own success in life for vir- 
tue, we need expect from him no 
other cry than “do away with the 
whole thing.” 

Those poor degraded wretches 
at the other extreme of society 
who, from congenital inclination, 
bad surroundings, evil training, 
folly, disease, or the gnawing re- 
morse engendered by failure in 
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life, have fallen a prey to the ac- 
cursed poisons sold as drink, their 
intellect shattered and their phy- 
sical constitution prostrate, do not, 
we confess, deserve a very ardent 
sympathy from a community for 
which they have done little but 
harm. Still, that community was 
to blame that received money for 
licensing the houses that sold them 
narcotics instead of beer, henbane 
instead of wine, and liquid damna- 
tion for strong drink. It is, at 
least, a duty which we owe in fu- 
ture to all who can control them- 
selves that, when they ask for 
bread, they shall not be furnished 
with a stone. 

We are very anxious not to be 
misunderstood. ‘This article is not 
intended to be either a recommen- 
dation of, or an excuse for, tippling 
habits, still less as an argument 
in favor of the drinking usages of 
the last century or of any other 
period distinguished for copious 
drinking. ‘The personal habits and 
practice of the writer are opposed 
entirely to the use of wine, beer, or 
spirits. His profession does not 
render them necessary nor his 
taste crave them, and he would 
that in this one respect the world 
“were altogether such as” he is; 
but he cannot ignore the fact that 
all men are not so constituted phy- 
sically, so situated in a worldly 
point of view, or mentally disposed 
in the same way. What all can 
clearly see is that a cry is being 
raised, an attempt being made, to 
add in a clandestine and illegiti- 
mate way something that shall in 
effect be tantamount to a precept, 
and that this something so foisted 
upon us is opposed to the practice 
of the church, consequently to the 
Scriptures, We see that this cry 
has become fashionable, a fear of 
being reckoned with the “vulgar 
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herd ” (for drunkenness is a vice ot 
the vulgar) or a fear of giving of- 
fence causing many to be silent 
who should “cry aloud and not 
spare,” lest haply the harm may be 
done and it be too late for the 
remedy. Now, the whole clamor, 
save in so far as it inveighs against 
drunkenness, “ the disgrace of man 
and the mother of misery,” pro- 
ceeds on the false hypotheses, 1, 
that the Holy Scripture discoun- 
tenances the moderate use of li- 
quor; 2, that the church opposes 
it; 3, that the ancient philoso- 
phers condemned it; 4, that it is 
injurious in health; 5, that it is 
valueless as a remedy in sickness ; 
and, 6, that prohibitory laws should 
be passed forthwith forbidding un- 
der penalty the manufacture, pur- 
chase, sale, or importation of wine, 
beer, or spirits. Not a single one 
of these assertions is true, or has 
about it the semblance of verisimi- 
litude to any but the average brain 
of the secret-society afi/i¢, or the 
fungus that stands in the place of a 
heart for the bigoted sectary. Were 
they every one true, we should still 
be opposed to the manner in which 
it is attempted to carry them into 
effect; fully believing, as we do, 
that the whole matter of personal 
reform lies within the domain of 
the church, upon which region the 
civil power has no right to trench. 
Of course the state has a perfect 
and undisputed right to tax wines, 
liquors, etc., like all other articles 
of luxury, to any extent she may 
deem advisable, either for revenue 
or repression of habits of expense 
among her citizens. But, insepa- 
rably bound up with this right, and 
as a corollary from it, it is the duty 
of the state to see that the article 
or articles for allowing the sale of 
which she receives revenue shall 
not injure, much less ruin, her citi- 
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zens; and it is in the performance 
of this duty that we affirm gov- 
ernment to have been totally re- 
miss and delinquent. Had it been 
otherwise, and had the state been 
half as anxious to perform her duty 
as she has been always eager to 
claim her right, there never would 
have been the faintest plausibility 
in the cry raised; no agitation 
could have resulted ; with her per- 
formance of the duty the clamor 
must, of necessity, cease, and with 
it those secret societies, so power- 
less for good, so potential for evil, 
that have been evoked by it. 
There is, however, no limit in 
our age to the power of clap-trap, 
of a cry well started and persis- 
tently kept up. Back such a cry 
by the unremitting efforts of a few 
secret organizations, which dema- 
gogues well know how to use as a 
means of climbing into power, and 
superadd the influence of some of 
the sects, it deepens to a howl, and 
a careless or lethargic community 
is easily induced to believe that 
there must be some reason for the 
clamor; that what so many people 
say must be true; that where so 
much smoke exists there must 
have been a fire at some time; and, 
finally, that the object on which so 
many persons seem to have set 
their minds, to carry which so 
many are combined, must be a good 
one. From this point to support- 
ing it with vote and influence the 
step is an easy one. Hence it is 
that, absurd as is the proposal of 
those who favor Congressional pro- 
hibitory laws touching liquor, we 
feel no certainty that its unreason- 
ableness will prove a barrier to its 
being at some time put into effect. 
We have indicated previously that 
there exists, even among Catholics, 
who should know better, a lurking 
notion that in joining the T. B. A. 
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or any of its congeners, they take a 
step forward in holiness, approach 
nearer to the imitation of the Sa- 
viour, and outstrip in piety those 
who remain outside the institution 
using (and able to enjoy without 
abusing) “the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made them free.” Now, 
this is false, and consequently is 
not Catholic doctrine or feeling. 
It is according to the doctrine of 
the church, with which the practice 
of Catholics must agree, that should 
the experience of any individual 
prove to him that total abstinence 
from drink is in his special case 
easier than moderation in its use, 
and that he ought, consequently, 
not to use liquor at all; and if, in 
addition, he is clearly of opinion 
that this, his proper course, is much 
facilitated by joining a Catholic 
temperance association, he has a 
clear right, nay, it is his duty, to 
attach himself to it. Further, 
should a Catholic have a friend, 
whom he can largely influence, who 
is becoming over-fond of drink, 
and whom he judges in conscience 
he can reclaim by taking with him 
the pledge of total abstinence, or 
by accompanying him into any of 
the Catholic associations got up 
and recommended for such pur- 
poses, the Catholic so doing acts 
nobly and performs a meritorious 
work, greater and more laudable 
just in proportion as he himself was 
further removed from temptation 
or danger of fall in the matter of 
drink. But it is not a bounden 
duty enjoined on every Catholic 
Christian to abstain entirely from 
liquor, much less to join a tempe- 
rance society ; and, except where it 
is done tosave another, as in the case 
just presented, the Catholic so join- 
ing it isno more laudable, certainly, 
that he who stands aloof, using 
his God-given liberty in the matter. 
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While the church, like her divine 
Lord and Founder, has never forci- 
bly interfered with man’s free-will, 
yet herentire history proves that her 
salutary influence has been exerted, 
and that, too, with the highest suc- 
cess, against every shape in which 
thesinof luxuryhas appeared. The 
Catholic countries of the world are 
not now, and they never have been, 
the drunken countries. Drunk- 
ards are not found to-day among 
those who frequent the tribunal of 
penance; and, with that consistency 
of action and oneness of doctrine 
which is found in no other existent 
institution, the church maintains 
that against the sin of drunkenness, 
as against all other forms of sin, 
there is no thoroughly effectual 
remedy but the frequentation of her 
sacraments. Pledges and associa- 
tions, while sanctioned by her, are 
regarded as mere adminicula, tend- 
ing to bring the sinner to the use of 
confession, the performance of en- 
joined penance, and the worthy re- 
ception of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Abstinence, whether for a time or 
for life, she looks upon as a work of 
perfection, of remedy, or of penance 
for the individual. The A/ledge, 
as administered by her, is neither 
oath nor vow, but either a resolu- 
tion taken by one’s self in the pre- 
sence of another, or at the utmost 
a solemn promise made to man. 

hile more than fifteen hundred 
years ago the church anathematized 
the heresy of the Manicheans, who 
taught that spirituous liquors are 
not creatures of God, and that, as 
they are intrinsically evil, he who 
uses them is thereby guilty of sin, 
yet both before and after the rise 
of that detestable sect all the writ- 
ings of her fathers and doctors, 
all the decrees of her synods and 
councils, all the decisions of her 
Supreme Pontiffs, and all the labor 
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of her priests have been persistently 
directed towards teaching her mem- 
bers to “subdue the flesh with its 
affections and lusts.” How well 
she succeeded let her conquest 
to Christianity of the conquering 
northern barbarian hordes testify. 
Of these, whose temperament ren- 
dered them peculiarly inclined to 
debauch, whose habits by no means 
belied their inclinations, and whose 
besetting sin was drunkenness even 
after their conversion to the faith, 
she made sober nations. Acts of 
Parliament, municipal and other 
local measures, show us the huge 
strides toward unbounded intempe- 
rance in drink taken by the English 
people from the time when, in giv- 
ing up the true church, they aban- 
doned the sacrament of penance; 
while the same acts, and what we 
have had of so-called repressive law- 
tinkering on the same subject in 
our own country, show us the utter 
futility of any and every attempt by 
the civil law to render men moral 
by statute—to do God’s work with- 
out the help of the Omnipotent. 
Were it even possible for the state 
to succeed in carrying out the most 
stringent prohibitory or repressive 
laws that it ever entered the brain 
of the wildest or most narrow-mind- 
ed fanatic to conceive, what would 
be the result? Simply that people 
would, like inmates of the work- 
house or penitentiary, endure pri- 
vation without practising abstinence. 
The church of God takes no such 
ground; and the state can no more 
succeed in carrying out such mea- 
sures than did Domitian with his 
sumptuary decree. Legislators for- 
get what the church always bears 
carefully in mind and has always 
inculcated—viz., that drunkenness 
is the sin not of the drink but of the 
drunkard. The assertion that al- 
cohol in any form is an emanation 
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of the evil spirit, or the denial of 
the lawfulness of the use of liquor, 
is in itself just as much a heresy to- 
day as it was in the days of the 
Egkratites. But, that we may not 
overrun our limits in pursuing this 
branch of the subject, we refer such 
readers as may be anxious to see it 
fully and ably treated to the valua- 
ble little work entitled Zhe Dis- 
cipline of Drink, by Rev. T. E. 
Bridgett, C.SS.R. 

It is not, however, from Catholic 
sources that the proposal emanates 
to cut off by legal enactment the 
supply of beer, wine, and spirits, 
which many people—indeed, the 
vast majority of the civilized in- 
habitants of the earth—deem ne- 
cessary for their health, conducive 
to their comfort, or desirable for 
their enjoyment. Such schemes 
come from the Radicaux enragés ; 
from those who addle their intel- 
lects by striving to decipher the 
mystic number of the Apocalyptic 
beast ; from the men of the George 
Fox stripe, to whom a steeple-house 
is the unclean thing; always from 
men on whom the name of the 
Church of Rome operates as does 
the flaunting of a red rag by the 
picador on the bull in the amphi- 
theatre of Seville; and, finally, from 
those who believe neither in this 
nor in anything else that man 
should hold sacred, but who see 
and seek in the secret- societies, 
and in the agitation of this and 
similar questions, a stepping-stone 
to power and a means of gaining 
influence. 

Were one to judge by the pam- 
phlets and tracts written on the 
side of the prohibitionists, he 
would readily suppose that it is ad- 
mitted on all hands by physicians 
and chemists that alcohol is of no 
use as a remedial or curative agent ; 
that it is not food, is not life-sus- 
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taining; that no possible good can 
come out of Nazareth; that the 
unclean thing is altogether accurs- 
ed, and should be relegated to the 
bottomless pit whence it sprang. 
And, that we may not overburden 
this article, we shall simply give the 
conclusion arrived at by a writer 
in the Zdinburgh Review for July, 
1875, entitled “The Physiological 
Influence of Alcohol,” in which the 
writer (himself a physician, whose 
yearning to find against us is evi- 
dent throughout), after an able 
comparison and summing up of the 
cases, experiments, and arguments 
of Doctors Richardson, Thudichum, 
Dupré, Anstie, and other celebrat- 
ed authorities, thus perorates : 


“The inference is plain. The nutri- 
tious capability of alcohol, when used 
in appropriate circumstances and in 
reasonable quantity, is yet a matter of 
controversy, and a question which has 
yet to be further investigated and weigh- 
ed by competent scientific authorities 
before any absolute judgment regarding 
it can be pronounced that shall be 
worthy of general acceptance.” 


Those who feel any interest in 
this part of the subject would do 
well to read the entire article re- 
ferred to, and we feel convinced 
that nine out of ten who do so will 
come to the conclusion, from the 
data given, that the able writer’s 
patent bias is what caused the very 
non-committal wording of his final 
dictum; while the same number 
will decide the large preponderance 
of proof to be in favor of the nutri- 
tive qualities of alcohol. Wehave 
failed to see in any of the “tem- 
perance’’ documents the remotest 
hint that there was anything at all 
to be said in favor of alcohol as an 
article of nutriment. Is this hon- 
est? These people must calculate 
largely on the gullibility of the 
public; but they should recol- 
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lect, too, that the same public, when 
it once discovers their prevarica- 
tion, is very ready to apply the 
proverb, Jalsus in uno, etc. 

The great Swedish chancellor, 
Oxenstierna, said to hisson: “ You 
do not yet know, my son, with how 
little wisdom the world is govern- 
ed.” We are in this respect neither 
better nor worse off than other coun- 
tries, with perhaps this exception : 
that our best citizens, those of 
largest experience and soundest 
judgment, are too self-respecting, 
too proud, to descend into the dir- 
ty arena of politics, a vast majori- 
ty of such never having attended a 
primary meeting in their lives, and 
many, very many, rarely casting a 
vote. True, when corruption has 
run its course, when ring-rule be- 
comes unendurable, this class will 
sometimes, as lately in New York, 
arouse itself. Now, the men of one 
idea, the canters (honest and dis- 
honest), and the knaves are not so. 
They never miss an opportunity 
of propagating their views, and it 
would seem almost as though there 
were an intimate and necessary 
connection between the falsity or il- 
liberality of the view and the perti- 
nacity of its upholders in spreading 
it. Besides, they are not indifferent 
to, but they hate, broad and liberal 
views on any subject; they must 
gauge all humanity by their own 
instrument, which, while it suits the 
pint-pot, is but ill adapted to the 
hogshead. “ Les idées générales sont 
toujours haies par les idées partielles,” 
says a French writer to whom 
(while we by no means agree with 
him in everything) ability must be 
conceded. Should people ever 
have the power to doit—a contin- 
gency by no means unlikely in this 
century, in which the secret socie- 
ties seem to hold “high carnival” 
(May a subsequent Lenten time 
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purge the world of such foul hu- 
mors !)—they will infallibly enact a 
penal prohibitory law. This will 
be accomplished by means of the 
already-organized associations, the 
oath-bound classes, the pledged 
abstainers, some of the sects, large- 
ly aided by the lethargy and care- 
lessness of people who hold clear- 
er and more correct views. It will 
be worse than useless to pass such 
laws, unless provision be made for 
stringently carrying into effect 
their details. Suppose that the 
prohibitory law proposed has been 
enacted and is vigorously enforced, 
and let us cursorily examine what 
is this Golden Age, this antedat- 
ed millennium promised us so con- 
fidently by our over-temperate 
friends. 

A blockade of coast will be nec- 
essary, to which the blockade of 
the Confederate territory during 
the late war will be as nothing, 
either for extent of coast to be 
guarded or for the numbers, ingen- 
uity, and means at the command of 
the blockade-runners. The Cana- 
dian and Mexican borders will re- 
quire cordons of sentries day and 
night, to furnish which one hun- 
dred armies such as we possess 
would be ridiculously inadequate. 
A government detective force of 
at least one-fourth our adult male 
population will have to be employ- 
ed, organized, and paid; and not 
less than one-half of the remainder 
will soon be in prison for infraction 
or evasion of the law. Meanwhile, 
the revenues will have diminished 
by fully one-third, while the gov- 
ernmental expenses will have been 
tenfold increased. ‘The hundreds 
of thousands who now make a 
livelihood for themselves and fami- 
lies by the manufacture, transport, 
and sale of beer, wines, or spirits 
must find other employment or 
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join the already too numerous army 
of tramps; and in this case what 
becomes of the unfortunate fami- 
lies? Ifthe laboring man finds it 
difficult to procure work now, what 
will it be then? Taxation must, 
of necessity, be decupled; and 
meantime a large proportion of the 
population will have come to the 
conclusion that. they are suffering 
under the most odious of all tyran- 
nies, and will be ripe for revolution. 
The pretext will not be wanting 
in the details of carrying out the 
provisions of the law. ‘This state 
of things might last, at the utmost, 
a year, during which insurrections 
would be of constant. occurrence 
in every part of the country; out- 
breaks in the cities would take 
place day after day; and, finally, 
the minority, in revolution against 
what they considered an unjust and 
tyrannical edict, would carry the 
day either peacefully at the polls 
(by aggregating to themselves such 
of the majority as had become 
convinced of the absurdity of the 
law) or, sword in hand and at the 
mouth of the cannon, would revin- 
dicate to themselves the rights so 
wantonly trampled upon. The re- 
sults of such a victory may be bet- 
ter imagined than described. His- 
tory, fortunately, has but few exam- 
ples of such revolutions against 
the extravagance of over-zealous re- 
form, but those few are terrifically 


‘replete with warning. 


We wish, then, to insist that xo 
law at ail is better by far than a 
law which, in its nature, cannot be 
carried into effect. ‘That thisis such 
a law we think manifest on the 
above showing; and did we wish 
further proof, it is readily found in 
the fact that all those communities, 
great or small, towns, counties, or 
states, that have tested this, or 
even much milder doses of similar- 





Prohibitory Legislation : 


ly-intended laws, have been obliged 
either to abandon them after a 
longer or shorter trial, or to ac- 
knowledge their impotence to exe- 
cute them, and to own that under 
such régime the evils deprecated 
become more virulent and drunk- 
enness more rampant. Contempt, 
too, for the law, in one instance, 
has the inevitable tendency to sap 
the foundations of respect for all 
law, not merely in the mind of the 
drunkard but in that of the moder- 
ate drinker, as well as of those who 
abet them both in their violation 
of legal enactment. Meanwhile, 
the sensible man, the practical but 
unpledged total abstainer, cannot 
be expected to feel strongly inter- 
ested in the success of a law which 
his judgment tells him to be mere- 
ly an arbitrary enforcement, by a 
majority, of their views of morality 
on a minority entitled to their own 
ideas and practices in this matter 
alike by natural reason, Scriptural 
teaching, and church commands. 
“A nation is near destruction 
when regard for law has disap- 
peared.” 

Fully aware, as we are, that the 
arguments and deductions, the 
statements and quotations, contain- 
ed in this paper are far from being 
in accord with the oral and printed 
teachings most in vogue and most 
palatable to the reading public, 
and much as we might desire to be, 
on the popular side, still we are not 
prepared, for the attainment of this 
end, to sacrifice our convictions of 
right, to ignore the experience of 
the past, to turn a deaf ear to the 
teachings of the church, or to su- 
peradd to her commands practices 
in morals that she knows not. We 
cannot undertake to find in Scrip- 
ture injunctions that do not exist; 
still less are we willing to lie supine 
when erroneous views are stealthily 
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creeping in (even amongst our- 
selves), are sedulously promulgated 
over the length and breadth of the 
non-Catholic world, and when the 
attempt is making to enforce even 
desirable practices in morals and 
personal discipline by false argu- 
ments and means that will not 
stand the test of right reason. Let 
us review the ground and gather 
together the results. 

The use of intoxicating liquor or 
strong drink has been known in all 
countries and from the earliest 
times ; drunkenness must have been 
and was equally well known. In 
no system, even of heathenism, has 
intoxication been recommended ; 
and in none, save that of Moham- 
med, has abstinence from liquor 
been enjoined. ‘The Old and New 
Testaments, while teeming with al- 
lusions to the use of wine and strong 
drink, nowhere lay down any pre- 
cept forbidding their use, but fre- 
quently by the clearest implication, 
and in a few instances by express 
injunction, command the use of 
both ; and the manufacture of wine 
must, by the institution of our Bless- 
ed Saviour, be kept up so long as 
the world shall exist. There is 
no proof for the assertion, that al- 
cohol is not food, and /ess for the 
averment that it has no efficacy as 
a remedial agent. The taste for 
liquor is a natural one and inher- 
ent to all men, but probably strong- 
er and more necessary of gratifica- 
tion among hard-working men, and 
in damp.or cold climates, than in 
the case of sedentary persons or in 
mild and hot countries. It is not 
the province of civil government 
to remove temptation to the infrac- 
tion of the moral law; its province 
is fo keep order and to punish infrac- 
tions of law. To pass a series of 
totally prohibitory laws would be 
to attempt the legal suppression of 
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human nature ; which being impos- 
sible, such legislation must be ab- 
surd. There are great evils in the 
present management of the liquor- 
traffic, chiefly arising from the 
whoiesale adulterations with poi- 
sonous drugs everywhere /arge/y 
practised, but most ruinously in the 
northern countries of Europe, in 
Canada, and in the United States. 
Were the traffic so taken in charge 
by governments or carefully-ap- 
pointed companies that pure s- 
qguors only should be furnished for 
consumption, all profits from the 
sale accruing to government, the 
great mass of the evils (now justly 
complained of) in connection with 
the liquor trade would disappear, 
while at the same time an immense 
revenue w®uld accrue to the fed- 
eral or State treasury, as the case 
might be. Ifthese prohibitory laws 
were passed, and carried out in 
their spirit, dreadful evils would be 
the result; and, finally, such laws 
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never can be carried out at all, and, 
by consequence, it is not compe- 
tent for government to enact them. 
The whole matter of intemperance 
comes purely within the domain of 
morals; religion alone can deal 
with it radically; and while the 
civil law should and must punish 
drunkenness, with the crimes re- 
sulting therefrom, it is to Chris- 
tianity alone that we must look for 
the effectual reformation of the 
drunkard and prevention of his 
sin. 

These are the arguments that 
present themselves to us against 
the enactment of what are called 
“prohibitory laws”; and we be- 
lieve the suggestions above given, 
regarding the evils of the present 
liquor trade and the mode of rid- 
ding the world of those evils, to be 
in full consonance both with the 
facts and with common sense. 


“ Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 





FRENCH PROVERBIAL SAYINGS.* 


THERE is, in the French lan- 
guage, one peculiarity amongst 
others which only becomes percep- 
tible to foreigners after a somewhat 
lengthened residence in France— 
namely, the frequent use of prover- 
bial expressions of which the origi- 
nal meaning, as far as the speaker 
is concerned, is utterly lost. 

For instance, a person grandly 
dressed out is said to be sur son 
trente et un ; an old piece of furni- 
ture or of attire is wiewx comme 
Hérode ; again, il ne se foule pas la 
ratte means “he takes things easi- 


* Petites Ignorances de la Conversation. 
Charles Rozan. Paris: Hetzler. 1877. 


Per 


ly"; prendre les jambes au cou is to 
go as fast as possible; and a person 
who speaks French badly is said to 
parler Frangais comme une vache 


. Espagnole. 


When the English-speaking races 
use expressions of this kind, there 
is in them almost always some re- 
cognized allusion, quotation, or, it 
may be, a quaint adaptation of the 
words of some well-known author, 
ancient or modern, or they point to 
some fact or tradition or popular 
notion. In French familiar con- 
versation, however, there are num- 
berless proverbial and popular say- 
ings still in common use the sense 











of which has been lost for centu- 
ries. Comparatively few amongst 
those who use them know that they 
are expressions borrowed, it may 
be, from certain customs or from 
history or from literature; but usu- 
ally the trace is lost, the connection 


broken, and the reason of their ex-. 


istence forgotten. 

These proverbial expressions 
have, for the most part, been re- 
cently collected, and as far as pos- 
sible accounted for, and their source 
and history, where not discovered, 
at least suggested, in an ingenious 
volume by M. Charles Rozan, in 
which he gives also certain popular 
words usually qualified as vulgar, 
but “whose fundamental meaning 
it is all the more acceptable to learn, 
from the fact of their not being yet 
admitted into the official dictiona- 
ries; since,” he adds, “it is intru- 
ders more especially whom we would 
question as to who they are, whence 
they come, and what they have 
done.” 

In the present notice we have 
chiefly selected examples having a 
local, historical, or in some way 
characteristic interest, and, with 
one or two exceptions, we have left 
aside those taken from the drama, 
besides the numerous sayings, not 
by any means peculiar to France 
alone, which relate to classical an- 
tiquity, and which any one possess- 
ing a very moderate knowledge of 
ancient history and literature would 
at once understand. 

Je m'en moque comme de lan qua- 
rante is a saying which dates from 
the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury. There was at that period an 
extensive belief that the end of the 
world was at hand, and that the 
thousand years and more supposed 
to have been assigned by our Lord 
as the duration of his church on 
earth, and of society in general, 
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were to expire in the year 4o of 
that century. Sinners were con- 
verted in crowds; many talked of 
turning hermit; but, once this re- 
doubtable epoch was over, men 
changed their tone, and from that 
time to this the expression used in 
speaking of a thing which need in- 
spire no alarm is: “I care no more 
for it than for the year forty!” 

La beauté du Diable we should 
naturally suppose meant an appall- 
ing ugliness. It means nothing of 
the kind, but, on the contrary, that 
exceeding prettiness frequently no- 
ticeable in young girls between the 
ages of fourteen and nineteen, or 
thereabouts, which then passes 
away. This, the freshness of 
youthful beauty, seems to derive 
its name from the off proverb, 
The devil was handsome when he 
was young—namely, while he was 
yet an unfallen angel. 

Ladies somewhat advanced in 
the debatable ground of life’s pil- 
grimage, when youth has made way 
for the nameless years of “a certain 
age,’ are said to coiffer Sainte Cathe- 
rine. 

It was formerly the custom in 
France, as it still is in Spain and 
some parts of Italy, on particular 
festivals, to array in festal garments 
and headgear the statues of the 
saints. St. Catherine being the 
patroness of virgins, the care of her 
adornment was always entrusted to 
young girls. This charge, however 
agreeable and honorable at sixteen, 
might, nevertheless, not be desirable 
in perpetuity, and thus it came to 
be said of any middle-aged maiden: 
“She stays to coiffer St. Catherine.” 

To speak French very badly, or 
with a bad accent, is called parler 
Francais comme une vache Espagnole. 
The people inhabiting the Basque 
provinces obtain their name from 
the indigenous word vaso—moun- 
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tain—which, when taken adjec- 
tively, is augmented by the final co, 
and thus becomes vasoco, and, by 
contraction, vasco — mountaineer. 
The French, knowing little enough 
of Spanish, said at first vacco, and 
then vacce. ‘Thus, parler comme un 
vacce Espagnol meant at first to 
allude to the inhabitants of the 
Basque provinces of Spain, whose 
language still bears all the charac- 
teristics of a primitive tongue, and 
who have great difficulty in express- 
ing themselves in French; but 
vacce, at a time when the Latin had 
left its traces everywhere, was said 
for vache, the peasants in many of 
the French provinces retaining it 
still, Thence arose the confusion 
which produced the senseless com- 
parison, “to speak French like 
a Spanish cow.” 

Attendez-moi sous [orme (wait for 
me under the elm) implies that 
“the rendezvous you ask is dis- 
agreeable to me, and I will not keep 
it.” The type of an unpleasant 
rendezvous is that which compels 
an appearance before the judge, 
and it is to this that the expression 
here quoted originally referred. 
Formerly the judges administered 
justice under a tree planted in the 
open space before the church or 
the entrance of a seignorial man- 
sion; hence the phrase of juges de 
dessous orme, and also that of dan- 
ser sous lorme, Attendes-mot sous 
l'orme means, Find me there if you 
can (ironically), and to name a 
rendezvous which one has no in- 
tention of keeping.* 

Faire Charlemagne is to retire 
from the game after winning it, 

* We may here mention that the finest elm in 
France is probably that in the court of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution in the Rue St. Jacques in Paris. 
It is so metres in height and s in circumference, the 
last remaining of the 6,000 feet of trees planted 
under Henri lV. We mention this merely for the 


sake of our European readers, not for those accus- 
tomed to the sylvan giants of the Western world. 
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without giving the adversary a 
chance of revenge. This expres- 
sion evidently alludes to the death 
of the great Charles, who, when he 
had become the monarch of the 
West, quitted this life without hav- 
ing lost any of his conquests. 

To make unlawful profits by de- 
ceiving as to the price of any 
articles a person has been charged 
to buy is called “ shoeing the mule” 
(Ferrer la mule). ‘The expression 
dates from the time when the coun- 
sellors of the Parliament repaired to 
the Palais de Justice mounted on 
mules, and the lackeys who remain- 
ed outside during the sittings of the 
Assembly spent their time in gam- 
bling, extorting from their masters 
the money they wanted for their 
amusement by pretending that they 
had had to pay for shoeing the 
mules. Others carry the origin of 
the saying back to the time of Ves- 
pasian; the muleteer of that em- 
peror, when on a journey, having 
been bribed to do so, suddenly 
stopped the mules under pretext 
of having them shod, so as to give 
time to a person whom they had 
met on the way to speak to the em- 
peror of his affairs. 

Faire danser Tanse du panier is 
said of a cook who fraudulently ob- 
tains from her mistress more money 
for her purchases at market than 
they have really cost. ‘The idea is 
that of shaking the basket so as to 
make its contents take up as much 
room as possible, and thus look 
worth their alleged price. 

Connattre les étres de la maison is 
to know the doors, staircases, pas- 
sages, rooms, outlets, etc.—in a 
word, the internal arrangements—of 
the house. £¢res, which for a long 
time was written affres, has for its 
origin the Latin aria, in the sense 
of dwelling. 

Je lai connu potrier is said of a 











parvenu whose sudden rise from a 
mean condition has not earned him 
much consideration. There was in 
a village near Brussels an image of 
St. John, black and worm-eaten 
with age, and held in great venera- 
tion by the people. M. le Curé, 
thinking it time to replace it by a 
new one, sacrificed his best pear- 
tree for that purpose. One of his 
parishioners, who had shown great 
veneration.for the ancient statue, 
took no notice whatever of the new 
one. “Have you lost your devo- 
tion to St. John?” the curé one 
day asked him. “No, M. le Curé; 
but the new St. John is not the real 
one—J knew him when he was a 
pear-tree.” 

The expression of Cordon Bleu 
is a singular example of the degra- 
dation of an aristocratic word, and 
we discover its ancestry with the 
same feeling that we once received 
the answer of a poor mason’s ap- 
prentice, who, on being asked his 
name, gave as his Christian and sur- 
name those of two of the oldest 
and noblest families in the county 
of Devon. 

To the Order of the Holy Ghost, 
instituted in 1578 by Henri III., 
not every one could aspire. It 
consisted of only one hundred 
members, at the head of whom, as 
grand master, was the king.* The 
Dauphin, the sons and grandsons of 
the monarch, knights by right, were, 
as well as the princes of the blood, 
received at the time of their First 
Communion. Foreign princes were 
not admitted before the age of 
twenty-five; dukes and other nobles 
of high rank not until thirty-five ; 
and in all cases none was allowed 
to enter who could not trace back 


* Henri III. instituted this order in memory of 
the three great events of his life which had hap- 
pened onthe Feast of Pentecost—namely, his birth, 
his election to the crown of Poland, and his acces- 
sion to the throne of France, 
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at least three generations of nobility 
on the father’s side. ‘The cord to 
which the symbol of the order was 
attached was blue, and the knights 
themselves were commonly desig- 
nated Cordons Bleus. 

The distinction being reserved 
to only a small number of persons 
of the highest rank, it gradually 
became customary to give the name 
of cordon bleu to persons of superior 
merit. The Order of the Holy 
Ghost was abolished at the Revolu- 
tion. All the dignities as well as 
all the ideas which had grouped 
themselves around this noble order 
have disappeared with it. Its name 
is no longer used in the figurative 
language of France to recall great 
merit or a distinguished name; the 
last memory of the order lingers in 
the kitchen, and the only cordon 
bleu of the nineteenth century is a 
good cook ! 

Those who have hard work and 
scant pay are wont to observe that 
they might just as well sravailler 
pour le rot de Prusse. The king- 
dom of Prussia not having been a 
century and a half in existence, this 
expression cannot have an earlier 
origin. M. Rozan asks, therefore, 
which is it of the five Fredericks 
who thus puts in doubt the royal 
generosity ? Some persons say that 
it is Frederick William I., constantly 
anxious to show himself economical 
of the property of his subjects, un- 
like his father, who was, according 
to the expression of Frederick the 
Great, “ great in little things and 
little in great.” Either from what 
the one did not spend at all, or 
from what the other spent amiss, 
a conclusion might be drawn in the 
sense of the proverb. We incline, 
however, rather to charge upon the 
Great Frederick himself all the re- 
sponsibility of the French reproach. 
Frederick II. was fond of employ- 
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ing French workmen, but not quite 
so fond of paying them; and as no 
people know better than the French 
that noblesse oblige, it is no matter 
of surprise that he should have fur- 
nished them with a proverb. We 
also find an example of his sparing 
management in the conflict which 
arose between him and Voltaire 
(who was very economical also) 
about lumps of sugar and candle- 
ends. In the agreement he had 
made with the poet Frederick had 
promised him, besides the key of 
chamberlain and the Cross of 
Merit, the ordinary appointments 
of a minister of state—ée., an 
apartment at the chateau, board, 
firing, two candles a day, and so 
mary pounds of tea, sugar, coffee, 
and chocolate every month, These 
articles, though duly provided, were 
of such bad quality that Voltaire 
complained to the king. Frederick 
professed to be infinitely pained, 
and promised to give fresh orders. 
Were the orders given? In any 
case the provisions were as bad as 
ever, and Voltaire again remonstrat- 
ed. ‘The king got out of the affair 
with equal economy and cunning. 
“ It is frightful,” he exclaimed, “ to 
think how badly Iam obeyed! I 
cannot hang those rascals for a 
lump of sugar or an ounce of tea; 
they know it, and laugh at my 
orders. But what most pains me 
is to see M.de Voltaire disturbed 
in his sublime ideas by small mise- 
ries like these. Ah! let us not 
waste upon mere trifles the mo- 
ments that we can devote to friend- 
ship and the muses. Come, my 
dear friend, you can do without 
these little provisions. They oc- 
casion you cares unworthy of you; 
we will speak of them no more. I 
will command that for the future 
they shall be stopped.” 

On another occasion Frederick 
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was having a new front put to a 
Lutheran place of worship in Ber- 
lin. The ministers complained to 
the king that they had not light 
enough to carry on the service. 
The building, however, being too 
far advanced for his majesty to 
wish to incur the cost of alteration, 
he sent back their address, after 
writing upon it: “ Blessed are they 
who see not, and yet believe.” 

As a last proof of the just im- 
plication of the proverb, an English 
traveller, who does full justice to 
the eminent qualities of the mo- 
narch, says: “Never was there a 
fat soldier in any country; but the 
King of Prussia has not even a fat 
sergeant. A profound knowledge 
of financial economy is a point on 
which this sovereign excels. It is 
also a reason why his troops should 
never be otherwise than lean.” 

This observer might have added 
that Frederick made it a rule never 
to allow his soldiers any pay on the 
gist day of the month. There were 
thus seven days in the year on 
which the whole Prussian army 
travaillatt pour le roi de Prusse. 

Manger de la vache enragée is to 
suffer great privations, to procure 
with difficulty the merest necessa- 
ries of life, and so to be reduced, 
as it were, to “eat the flesh of a 
mad cow.” The expression has 
also come to mean the trials of 
every kind which, in the course of 
life, ought to strengthen the body 
to endure hardness and the mind 
to a habit of fortitude. 

On entering upon a house or 
appartement in Paris it is customary 
to make a present of a few francs 
to the concierge, which present is 
called de dernier adieu. ‘Vine new- 
comer, if a foreigner, wonders why 
the first dealings he has with the 
concierge of his new abode should 
be so singularly misnamed as “the 








last farewell.” The words are a cor- 
ruption of the Denier a Dieu— 
God’s penny—the piece of money 
given to the person with whom a 
bargain was concluded, with the 
intention of taking God to witness 
that the engagement had been 
made, and of offering him a pledge 
that it should be faithfully kept. 
The sums thus given were bestowed 
by the receiver in alms to the poor, 
and were not appropriated, like the 
arrhes, a part payment of what was 
due to the person with whom an 
agreement had been made. 

The lugubrious associations con- 
nected with the name of the melan- 
choly building at the back of Notre 
Dame de Paris encourage the idea 
that the word morgue must relate to 
corpses, or in any case to death. 
M. Rorzan disabuses us of the mis- 
take. 

There was formerly at the en- 
trance of prisons a room where 
new arrivals were detained for a 
few days after committal, in order 
that the keepers might learn to 
know their faces and appearance 


sufficiently well to preclude any . 


chance of their escape. Later on 
the corpses found in the Seine or 
elsewhere were exposed in this 
VOL. XXVII.—14 
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same room, the public being ad- 
mitted to see them through a small 
aperture made in the door. 

Until 1804 the corpses were ex- 
posed in the lower jail dependent 
on the prison of the Grand Chate- 
let, when they were transferred to 
the quay of the Marché Neuf ina 
small building which received the 
name of morgue, an old French 
word for face or visage, and used also 
to express a fixed or scrutinizing 
look. It is doubtless in the latter 
sense that we find the true mean- 
ing of the term. 

Now that we have given a greatly 
abridged version of portions of M. 
Rozan’s work, we refer the reader 
for the remaining curious fragments 
of information scattered through- 
out its pages to the book itself. 
At the same time we venture a sug- 
gestion that in future editions it 
might be well if the author were, 
as far as practicable, to classify its 
contents under certain heads—such, 
for instance, as are dramatic, his- 
toric, local, or classic, etc., in their 
origin or allusion—so as to allow 
some continuity of ideas in its pe- 
rusal, and to gather its dt present 
scattered stones into a collection 
of mosaics. 
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The Home-Rule Candidate. 


THE HOME-RULE CANDIDATE. 


A STORY OF “NEW IRELAND.” 


BY IME AUTHOR OF “ THE LITTLE CHAPEL AT MONAMULLIN,” “ THE ROMANCE OF A PORTMANTEAU,” 
ETC., ETC, 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ELECTION. 


I was received at Clonacooney 
with an enthusiasm that sent the 
hot blood surging through my 
veins in prideful throbs. At the 
entrance to the village I was pre- 
sented with an address by a splen- 
did specimen of the Irish race in 
the person of Myles Moriarty, a 
man who had been “out” in forty- 
eight, who, on the part of the ten- 
ant-farmers of Clonacooney, tender- 
ed me welcome and assurances of 
both moral and physical support. 

“The dark hour is passin’ from 
the ould country, sir, and yours 
be the hand to wipe the tear from 
the cheek of Erin,” were his con- 
cluding words. 

I must have spoken to the point, 
for I was cheered to the echo, and 
my right hand almost wrung from 
the arm by repeated shakings. 

In Father O’Dowd’s garden a 
small platform had been raised, 
composed of the kitchen table, the 
safety of which Biddy Finnegan 
watched over with tender regard. 

Around the little grass-plat some 
hundred of the “ boys ” were gath- 
ered, who bared their heads in re- 
spectful reverence when the good 
priest ascended the dais. 

It is chiefly in Ireland that one 
sees the visible link that binds 
priests and people. The Irish 
peasant never forgets that he is in 
the presence of the Lord’s anoint- 
ed, and the respect for the clergy- 


man upon the hillside or wayside 
is the same as though he were clad 
in his vestments and upon the altar. 

Father O’Dowd introduced me 
in a speech that burned into the 
minds of his auditory. It was full 
of fiery eloquence, full of patriotism 
full of Catholicity. In dealing with 
the question of Home Rule he said: 
“ Over a country agitated by dissen- 
sion and weakened by mistrust we 
have raised the banner of Home 
Rule. We raised it hesitatingly, un- 
furling it tremblingly to the breeze ; 
but the hearts of the people have 
been moved by the two small words, 
and the soul of the nation has 
felt their power and their spell. 
These words have passed from 
man to man along the valley and 
along the hillside. Everywhere 
our despairing sons have turned to 
that banner with confidence and 
hope. Thus far we have borne it. 
Upon these young and stalwart 
shoulders,” placing his’ arm affec- 
tionately around me, “ we shall now 
place it, to be borne unto victory. 
It is meet that the representative 
of a stainless race, of a race that up- 
held their creed when its avowal 
led to the scaffold and gibbet, 
should go forth from among us 
young in years, high in hope, ar- 
dent in the cause of creed and 
country. We shall hand our banner 
into his youthful hands, and with 
him this trust shall be considered 











sacred. He will defend it, if nec- 
essary, with his life. The cause of 
the church will be his ; the cause of 
the country will be his.” 

When it came to my turn to 
speak a mist seemed to gather be- 
fore my eyes and my head began 
to swim. 

“Courage !” whispered Father 
O'Dowd. “ Wos hac novimus esse ni- 
hil.” 

I plunged in medias res, flounder- 
ing on, stumbling, staggering, re- 
peating myself, till I felt all aflame, 
and as if my head were red-hot. 
Suddenly the idea smote me that I 
had Wynwood Melton to beat, and 
I became cool as ice. Yes, the 
transition was simply instantaneous, 
and with it came a flow of words 
such as have never welled from me 
since, save, perhaps, upon the day of 
the election. 

I spoke for nearly an hour, and 
I subsequently recollected that I 
had discussed the entire political 
situation of Ireland, as I had done 
some years before in a debate at 
the Catholic University. Memory 
came gallantly to the rescue, and 
when I concluded Father O’Dowd 
cried enthusiastically : 

“A born orator—aascitur, non fit. 
Now, boys,” addressing the tumul- 
tuous assemblage, “haven’t we got 
the right man, and won’t we put 
him in the right place ?” 

When I returned to Kilkenley I 
found that Mr. Melton had taken 
his departure. 

“He is alive to the importance 
of an active canvass,” said Mr. 
Hawthorne, “and has repaired to 
the tents of his people. I am very 
sorry that the warning should come 
from me-—a warning that may be of 
singular disservice to you.” 

“T feel that I shall win.” 

“* My dearyoung friend, I felt that 
I would win, and discredited the 
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returns that threw me overboard 
when I contested Fromsey. Do not 
let your feelings mislead you. Work 
as if expecting defeat, and as if en- 
deavoring to reduce the majority 
against you. I’m anold campaigner 
and know the ropes.” 

My mother was all eagerness to 
know how I had progressed. When 
I told her that I had made two 
speeches, one of them of an hour’s 
duration, her delight was bound- 
less. 

“You were lost, dear child,” she- 
cried. “Your talents are of a high 
order, and you have at last found 
a field for them.” 

Harry Welstone had attended a 
meeting at Ballynashaughragawn, 
and had held forth in my behalf, 
like a regular brick that he was. 
All my jealousy disappeared upor: 
the mention of Melton, and Harry 
was again my confidant in every- 
thing. 

“TI don’t think she cares much, 
for that fellow, Fred.”’ 

“T tell you that they understand? 
each other.” And I writhed in the- 
agony of the thought. 

“T think her governor is nibbling 
for Melton as a son-in-law, but 
there is no ring of the true metal 
about the girl’s feelings—nothing 
that Z can detect; and I’m not ut- 
terly unobservant.” 

I never felt that the gash in my 
heart was so deep until Miss Haw- 
thorne referred to their leaving. 

“Ourtime is up. We have over- 
stayed our limit.” 

“Surely you will not desert us 
until after the election,” said my 
mother. “ You must celebrate his 
success, if success it is to be.” 

“Oh! Miss Hawthorne is not in- 
terested in my success, mother,” I. 
interposed. 

She turned her violet eyes full. 
upon me. 
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“Much more so than you give 
me credit for.” 

“My non-success, you mean.” 

“T do not mean it.” 

“Tt is quite right that you 
should,” I said bitterly. “JZ have 
no claim upon your interest.” 

“A very strong one, I assure 
you,” 

“ Melton’s the man,” assuming a 
savage gayety. “ How jolly he will 
feel if he wins! how delighted to 
bear the news to his lady-love !” 

“ Does it not strike you, Mr. Or- 
monde, that your last observation 
is upon the borderland of—what 
shall I call it ?” 

“ Truth,” I suggested. 

She did not deign to reply to me, 
‘but, turning to my mother, express- 
ed a fear that she should leave Kil- 
kenley upon the following day. 

“TI will not hear of it,” said my 
mother stoutly. 


There was one chance left, and 
that lay in inducing Mr. Hawthorne 
to stump the county with me. 
This scheme I confided to Harry, 


who highly approved of it. After 
dinner, when the ladies had return- 
ed to the drawing-room, Harry 
opened fire. 

“Mr. Hawthorne, the people 
about here are exceedingly anxious 
to hear you speak, ‘They have 
heard a good deal of your eloquence 
‘in Parliament, and have read some 
of your speeches.” 

“Tam not reported, sir. Those 
‘scoundrels in the press gallery ig- 
‘nore me because I defy them. 
Would you believe it, gentlemen, 
‘my speech upon the removal of 
a custom-house officer upon a 
charge of disloyalty to the throne 
and constitution, and which occu- 
pied two hours and a half in its 
delivery—I went into the ques- 
‘tion of customs generally, into 
those of foreign countries, into the 
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national debt, into our relations 
with Japan, into the contracts for 
constructing ironclads—in fact, I 
grasped a series of subjects of the 
highest importance to the country ; 
and would. you believe it, Mr. 
Speaker—I mean gentlemen—the 
Times, although I saw that the re- 
porter—yes, gentlemen, I watched 
him with an eagle eye—was pre- 
sent and apparently engaged in re- 
porting me—the Zimes, I say, had 
the audacity to publish that the 
honorable member for Doodleshire 
uttered some irrelevant observa- 
tions which were inaudible in the 
reporters’ gallery ; and yet this un- 
principled scoundrel pockets his 
pay, and reports the flimsy orations 
of other honorable members not one 
tithe of so much national impor 
tance as mine.” And trembling 
with anger, Mr. Hawthorne gulped 
down three glasses of claret in rap- 
id succession. 

“The Irish people,” continued 
Harry, “are the most rhetorical and 
oratorical in the world, and prefer a 
good speech to any known amuse- 
ment except awake. News of your 
presence here has gone far and 
wide, and I may tell you fairly that 
it is incumbent upon you to let 
them hear you.” 

“T—ahem !—would be very pleas- 
ed to do so, did a suitable oppor- 
tunity present itself,” said the M.P. 
with a pleased smile. 

“The opportunity luckily does 
present itself. On Thursday next 
our host here must attend a meet- 
ing of his constituents at Boherna- 
callan, and, if you were to accom- 
pany him and address the people, 
I assure you it will be regarded as 
a very considerable favor by the 
hundreds who will be assembled.” 

“On Thursday next I shall be 
on my way to London.” 

“ Not a bit of it,”’ I chimed in. 















“ There is nothing to be done in 
London now, Mr. Hawthorne,” said 
Harry. 

“ My arrangements are all made, 
and nothing, sir, nothing could in- 
duce me to break them. I ama 
man of iron, adamant in such mat- 
ters.” 

{ looked blankly at Harry, but 
Master Harry was still hopeful, as 
indicated by a dexterous half-wink 
while the M.P. was tossing off an- 
other glass of claret. 

“I may tell you as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Hawthorne, that you are 
expected at this meeting.” 

“It is very flattering, Mr. Wel- 
stone, but the meeting must stand 
disappointed in so far as I am 
concerned. No, gentlemen; in the 
House or outside of it, once I lay 
down a plan of operations, I never 
diverge from it by the distance of 
a single hair.” 

Again I looked blankly at Harry, 
and again I met with a half-wink. 

“That’s very unfortunate, Mr. 
Hawthorne, but I suppose it cannot 
be helped.” 

“It cannot indeed, sir.” 

“And reporters coming down 
from Dublin, too,” said Harry, ad- 
dressing me. 

“What is that you say, Mr. Wel- 
stone?” demanded the member of 
Doodleshire with considerable ear- 
nestness. 

“Oh! it’s not worth repeating.” 

“I think I heard you mention 
something about reporters ?” 

“Oh! yes; the Dublin newspa- 
pers are sending down special re- 
porters, and the London Zimes’ cor- 
respondent is a reporter on the 
Daily Express.” 

“Ahem!” And Mr. Hawthorne 
gravely produced a memorandum- 
book, which he proceeded to scan 
with apparent interest. 

Harry gave me the full wink now. 
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“ Oh dear me—ahem !” exclaimed 
the M.P. “TI find that I need not 
be in London quite so soon, and if 
it obliges you, my dear Ormonde, 
I shall be glad to strike a blow in 
your aid. Did you say the Zimes’ 
correspondent will be there? Not 
that it makes the s/ightest difference 
to me ; yet, belonging as I do to 
the great liberal party, and belong- 
ing as this election does to the great 
liberal party, I deem it a sacred 
duty to aid the great liberal party 
in so far as it lies in my power. 
Mr. Ormonde, rely upon me, sir.” 

When later on I spoke with Har- 
ry on the question of deceiving my 
guest, especially as no reporters 
would be within fifty miles of us, 
“Don’t bother your head about 
it, Fred. Leave it all to me. I'll 
get Tom Rafferty and the two 
O'Briens to come with big pencils 
and lots of paper, and tell them to 
write for their lives the whole time 
old Hawthorne is speaking. Eve- 
rything is fair in love, war, and an 
election.” 


The excitement in the county 
was intense as soon as the fact of 
my being in the field became known 
across its length and breadth. The 
De Ruthvens were furious, the head 
of the family, Mr. Beresford de 
Ruthven, honoring me with a per- 
sonal visit, in order to ascertain 
whether I was in my senses or out 
of them. 

“Am I to understand, Mr. Or- 
monde, that you are a candidate 
for the representation of this coun- 
ty ?” he asked, after the usual cere- 
monial questions had been pushed 
aside. 

“You are, Mr. De Ruthven.” 

“ That you have consented to be 
nominated by a rabble—to be—” 

“T have been nominated by no 
rabble, Mr. De Ruthven.” 
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“You are the nominee of the 
priests.” 

“Tam, sir; but have a care how 
you speak of a Catholic clergyman 
in this house. You are not now at 
Ruthventown.” I was hot with 
anger. 

“Do you want to break up the 
harmony that has existed for cen- 
turies in the county, Mr. Or- 
monde ?” 

“I want to see a liberal repre- 
sent the county, and I am willing 
to give way to a better man.” 

“Liberal! What liberality do you 
require? Do not the liberals have 
their share in everything ?” 

I had him now. 

“ How many liberals are there on 
the grand panel, Mr. De Ruthven?” 

“Oh! I grant you that there has 
been mismanagement,” he hastily 
replied, ‘ but we’ll see to that.” 

“ What liberality is it that leaves 
the roads approaching every Ca- 
tholic church in a condition that 
would shame a backwoods clearing, 
while those near the meanest Pro- 
testant place of worship are cared 
for like the avenues in your own 
domain ?” 

“That shall be looked to.” 

“Where is the liberality at the 
union boards, in the magistracy, in 
the county offices? Is there a sin- 
gle Catholic in any office whatever?” 

“O Mr. Ormonde! I see you are 
primed and loaded, and must go 
off like a fifth-of-November. crack- 
er. Now, all I can say to you is 
this: that if you persist in this au- 
dacious attempt in breaking up the 
harmony of this great county, on 
your own head be the penalty ; and 
let me add, sir, that when next you 
attend the assizes, do not be sur- 
prised if you are openly insulted.” 

“And do not be surprised, Mr. 
De Ruthven, if the man who dares 
insult me is opfen/y horse-whipped.” 
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Mr. De Ruthven, very much dis- 
gusted at my papistical audacity, 
took his leave, warning me, even 
when in his carriage, that I was 
certain of defeat, and equally cer- 
tain of being put in Coventry. 

My attempt to wrest the seat 
from the conservative party was re- 
garded with the same interest as Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan’s daring effort to 
snatch Louth from the Right Hon- 
orable Chichester Fortescue—an 
effort that was crowned with such 
signal success. ‘The cabinet minis- 
ter and ex-Irish secretary, who was 
regarded as Mr. Gladstone’s official 
representative in Ireland, was deem- 
ed invulnerable in Louth, having sat 
for it for twenty-seven years. The 


government laughed to scorn the 
idea of disturbing him, but Mr. Sul- 
livan polled two to one, and was 
carried in by such a weighty ma- 
jority as virtually to close 


the 
county for ever and a day, as the 
children’s story-books say. 

In my county the conservatives 
laughed my attempt to scorn, 
pooh-poohing my pretensions and 
ridiculing my supporters. My op- 
ponent made Ruthventown his 
headquarters, and from Ruthven- 
town came forth his address. 
From Ruthventown also was issued 
a manifesto, or imperial ukase ra- 
ther, commanding the tenants to 
vote for the De Ruthven candidate, 
while from every consefvative land- 
lord appeared a notice couched in 
similar dictatorial terms. To these 
counter-proclamations were scatter- 
ed broadcast by my various commit- 
tees throughout the country, calling 
upon Catholics to support a Catho- 
lic, upon Irishmen to support Home 
Rule. 

Father O’Dowd wasindefatigable, 
leaving Sir Boyle Roche's bird sim- 
ply nowhere, as he would appear to 
be in half a dozen different places at 








one and the same time. He lived 
upon his little outside-car, and the 
dead hours of the night saw him 
dashing through lonely glens, wind- 
ing up steep mountain-sides, speed- 
ing through sleeping villages, all 
for the purpose of bringing the old 
faith to the front, and of rescuing 
representation from the clutches 
of the Orange clique, who had held 
it so long, to the prejudice of Ca- 
tholicity and the shame of Catho- 
lics. 

“We'll shake off the yoke now 
or never!” was his constant cry. 
“Down with the De Ruthven as- 
cendency! We'll take their heels 
off our necks. We have suffered 
and endured too long. and too 
patiently. We have allowed a little 
clique to govern a nation at their 
own sweet will. It is time for the 
people to assert themselves, to 
come to the front, to share in their 
own government. The hour is at 
hand, and the men.” 

The county was ablaze. Meet- 
ings were held in every village, and 
my name was handed from town- 
land to townland as a talisman. 
The most despicable coercive mea- 
sures were adopted by the conser- 
vative landlords toward their ten- 
ants with reference to their votes, 
threats of eviction, of rent-raising, 
of persecution being openly resort- 
ed to. 

“Make no promises, boys. Keep 
yourselves unpledged,” was the 
constant cry of Father O’Dowd. 
“Recollect that you have con- 
sciences and a country.” 

At one meeting, whilst I was en- 
gaged in speaking—even now I feel 
astonished at my eloquence of that 
time—I was interrupted by some of 
the De Ruthven faction, who en- 
deavored tohiss and hoot me down. 

“Boys,” yelleda voice inthecrowd, 
“there’s iligant bathing in Missis 
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Moriarty’s pond below ; they say it’s 
Boyne wather.” Andere I could 
interpose or take any step towards 
cooling the feverish excitement of 
my supporters, the luckless Ruth- 
venites were ruthlessly swept to- 
wards the dam in question, where 
in all human probability they would 
have been half-drowned had not Fa- 
ther O’Dowd rushed to the rescue. 

“Are you mad, boys? Don’t 
touch a hair of their heads.” 

“We want for to larn them man- 
ners, yer riverince; shure there’s 
no great harm in that.” 

“Tf one of these vagabonds is ill- 
treated by you, they’ll unseat Mr. 
Ormonde on petition. You will not 
suffer, but Mr. Ormonde will. For 
Heaven’s sake, boys, don’t lay a 
finger’on them.” 

The announcement caused a gen- 
eral gloom. 

“ Never mind, boys,” shouted one 
of the crowd. “Shure if we can’t 
bate thim afore the election, we 
can knock sawdust out av thim 
whin it’s all over, an’ that’s a com- 
fort anyhow.” 

From every side promises of sup- 
port came pouring in. The priests 
and people were working as one 
man, silently, swiftly, surely. The 
“hard word” had gone forth, and 
every parish was preparing its con- 
tingent. The hints and cajoleries 
of the other side were received in 
dignified silence—a silence which 
the ascendency party construed 
into assent. It was deemed ut- 
terly impossible that the tenantry 
could vote against the nominee of 
their landlords; and although these 
“slave-owners” received very signi- 
ficant warnings from their bailiffs, 
they could not and would not give 
heed to them. 

My address was drawn up ina 
solemn committee composed of 
Father O’Dowd, Mr. Hawthorne, 
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Mabel, my mother, and myself. I 
need not reproduce it here. It was 
Catholic and national, and when it 
went forth to the county it was 
received with universal enthusiasm. 
The opposite party stigmatized it as 
an “ audacious document,” a “ fire- 
brand.” “Yes,” said the parish 
priest of Derrymaleena, “it is a fire- 
brand, and one that lights the fu- 
neral pyre of the Orange party.” 

I found Miss Hawthorne rewrit- 
ing a copy of my address. 

“T will save you the trouble, Miss 
Hawthorne,” I said bitterly, and 
Heaven knows my heart was at a 
dead ache, “and I will send a 
copy to Mr. Melton.” 

She flushed, the hot blood 
mounting over her little ears. 
“You do me a cruel injustice, 
Mr. Ormonde,”’shereplied. “Read 
that!” contemptuously flinging me 
an open letter across the table. 

“T do not wish to pry into Mr. 
Melton’s secrets.” 

“ That letter is zoffrom Mr. Mel- 
ton. Inever received one from him 
in my life, nor do I care to receive 
one; but since you will not read this 
letter, you shall hear its contents.” 

She read as follows in a pained 
voice: 


My Dear Mrs. ORMONDE: 

As the coming man is so busy, and is 
probably at the other side of the county, 
I write to you to ask you to send mea 
copy of his address as soon as ever you 
can. We are all alive here, and Victory 
is within our grasp. Always yours, 

PETER HEFFERNAN. 


“ Now, Mr. Ormonde, may I ask 
you if it was generous of you to—” 
) . C y 

“ Forgive me, Miss Hawthorne,” 


I exclaimed. “I—I do not know 
what I am doing, what I am saying. 
Iam distracted—wretched.” Iwas 
silent. Idared gonofurther. The 
vision of Wynwood Melton cried 


check to the bounding thoughts that 
came surging from my heart. 

“The evening of the 2oth will 
find you in better form.” 

I shook my head. The future 
was utterly dreary—one blank, sun- 
less waste. 

“You will win this election, Mr. 
Ormonde.” 

I sighed deeply. 

“ A barren victory.” 

“ A barren victory !” she exclaim- 
ed with considerable animation. 
“Do you consider it a barren vic- 
tory to beat the Carlton Club, the 
great conservative stronghold of 
England, whose every ukase is law 
—to beat the De Ruthven faction, 
who have held your beautiful coun- 
ty in subjection since the Pale ?” 

“A Dead-Seaapple. In winning 
this election I win your hatred.” 

“* My hatred ?” opening her love- 
ly violet eyes in delicious wonder. 

“Yes, Miss Hawthorne; if I am 
elected I shall have beaten the man 
you love.” 

She flushed again—a shower of 
rose-petals. 

“There is not a more miserable 
being on the face of this earth than 
I am this moment, Miss Hawthorne. 
Were I not pledged in honor to 
this election, I would stand aside 
and let Mr. Melton win ¢Ais stake, 
as he has won the higher stake— 
your heart.” 

She was about to interrupt me, 
her lips tremulous, her hands in 
strong action. 

“Hear me for one moment,” I 
cried, carried away in a rush of 
tumultuous feeling, every sense in a 
mad whirl. “1 love you, Mabel— 
love you with a love that is more 
than love. I tried to hate you. In 
that vain attempt I resolved to 
bring sorrow to your heart, to glut 
my own desire for vengeance. It 
was jealous despair that led me 
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into this conflict. It is possible I 
may not see you until the fight is 
over, perhaps never again; but, 
Mabel Hawthorne, my first, my 
last love, it may be sweet to you to 
know why this victory will be a 
barren one, why the hand that 
grasps the laurel will seize but dead 
ashes.” And without trusting myself 
even to glance at her, I rushed from 
the room, from the house, and was 
many miles on the road to Derry- 
maclury ere thoroughly aware of 
the fact. 


I did not return to Kilkenley. I 
dreaded the fearful fascination of 
Mabel’s presence, and, now that I 
had declared my hopeless love, I 
did not care tomeet her. It would 
be mean and shabby to hang about 
her, knowing she was never to be 
mine. It would be despicable, un- 
derthe peculiar circumstances of the 
case, were I again to refer to Mel- 
ton or the election. There was 
nothing for it but to remain at a 
distance. I recall the agonies of 
those few days with a shiver. ‘The 
powerful excitementofthe approach- 
ing contest was over-weighted by 
the dull gnawing at my heart. I 
was as one walking in a painful 
dream. In vain I plunged into the 
whirl of speech-making, canvassing, 
and all the absorbing surroundings 
of the election—truly in vain, for 
the one idea ever grimly tortured 
me, and the one hopeless thought 
ever perched raven-like in my 
gloom-laden mind. 

“Take heart of grace, man,” 
Father O’Dowd would say. “ We'll 
beat them three to one.” 

Could he minister to the disease 
that was eating away my very 
heart ? 


Harry Welstone came over. 
“Why, there has been a sort of 
panic at Kilkenley on account of 
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your abrupt departure, Fred. The 
Jast person who saw you in the 
flesh was Miss Hawthorne, and she 
is very reticent in the matter. I 
tried to pump her, and got quietly 
sat upon for my pains. She has 
disappeared, too.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ She has been playing the invisi- 
ble princess. Your opponent call- 
ed twice, and she refused to see 
him.” 

“Is it Melton?” I cried, a wild 
joy surging around my heart. 

“Yes; the great M.P. in em- 
bryo.” 

“ Wouldn’t see him ?” 

“ Said she had a headache.” 

“You jest, Harry.” 

“Not a bit of it. Old Blunder- 
buss was as mad as a hatter, but 
missy stuck fast to her colors.” 

“TI wish to heaven you hadn't 
told me this, Harry.” 

“ Why ?” 

“T do not know.” 

And I did wot know, but so it 
was. There lay a disturbing ele- 
ment in this news that compietely 
set me astray. Hope, that springs 
eternal in the human breast ; hope, 
that seemed shut out from mine for 
ever, was timidly knocking at the 
vortals demanding admittance ; but 
I resolutely barred the portals, rais- 
ing the drawbridge, and dropping 
the portcullis. And yet— 

No. I would zot admit the im- 
possible. 

The nomination took place in 
the court-house at Ballyraken, 
the county town, which was lite- 
rally packed with the country peo- 
ple, who had come in from the 
great harvest districts to hear the 
“ speechifyin’.” The De Ruthven 
faction mustered very strongly, ail 
the Protestant gentry arriving in 
their equipages, making “a brave 
and goodly show.” Mr. Wynwood 
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Melton—who appeared in a fault- 
lessly-fitting black frock-coat, with 
the last rose of summer in his but- 
ton-hole, a hat that literally shone 
like jet, and pale lavender gloves— 
was proposed by Sir Robert Slugby 
de Ruthven, D.L., and seconded by 
Mr. Beresford de Ruthven, D.L. 

Sir Robert, an aged, aristocratic- 
looking man, with a lordly voice 
and royal mien, after dilating, 
amidst fearful interruption, upon 
the misfortune that had fallen on 
the county in the ill-considered en- 
terprise of this rash young man— 
meaning me—in his hopeless en- 
deavor to disturb the harmony 
which had so long existed in the 
county, proceeded to say: 

“T have a gentleman to propose 
to your consideration—a gentleman 
of birth, a gentleman of education, 
a gentleman of position, a gentle- 
man of means, a gentleman—” 

Here a voice, which I imme- 


diately recognized as that of Peter 
O’Brien, cried out in the crowd: 


“Arrah, blur an’ ages, we're 
tired av gintlemin ; can't ye stand 
yerself 2” 

This sally, which was greeted with 
a roar of laughter, completely up- 
set the little speech which Sir Ro- 
bert had prepared, and in a few 
mumbled words he proposed Mr. 
Wynwood Melton as a fit and pro- 
per person to represent the county 
in the Imperial Parliament. 

Mr. Beresford de Ruthven was 
an able and popular speaker. He 
knew how, when, and where to 
touch the heart of the Irish pea- 
sant. His tact was admirable, while 
he possessed the rare qualification 
of being enabled to keep his au- 
dience in his hands as a juggler 
his golden balls. 

We feared his speech. It was a 
rock ahead, and every word that 
fell from his lips was to be caught 
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up and treasured, in order that our 
best men should reply to him. We 
knew it was nearly impossible: to 
catch him tripping, and that he 
was one of those agile performers 
who spring smilingly to their feet 
even after an ugly fall. 

“IT wish this was over,’ 
ed Father O’Dowd. “ Zimeo Da- 
naos et dona ferentes. He'll butter 
the boys like parsnips, and promise 
them the moon.” 

Mr. De Ruthven commenced his 
speech in a breathless silence. 
Oratory is always respected in Ire- 
land, even in an opponent, although 
that opponent be a Protestant and an 
Orangeman. The speaker labored 
under the disadvantage of possess- 
ing but one hand, the other having 
been accidentally shot off. by the 
bursting of a fowling-piece while 
Mr. De Ruthven was grouse-shoot- 
ing in Scotland. 

His speech was, unhappily for 
us, most felicitous. He seemed to 
suit himself to the occasion, and 
to make the occasion suit him. A 
faint murmur followed one or two 
of his well-directed points, which 
gradually swelled into open ap- 
plause, until, to our dismay, we 
found he was carrying the audience 
with him. 

Our party gazed significantly one 
atthe other. We all perceived that 
the danger we had already antici- 
pated was upon us in real earnest. 
At this moment I perceived Peter 
O’Brien elbowing himself to the 
front. A dead silence had fallen, 
one of those unaccountable still- 
nesses that occasionally come upon 
all assemblages, however large. Mr. 
De Ruthven was about to recom- 
mence, when Peter, putting his 
hands to his mouth, and in a voice 
that could be heard in the adjacent 
barony, shouted at the top of his 
lungs : 


whisper- 
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“ Where's the hand that sthruck 
the priest?” 

To describe the effect of this 
query would be impossible. It was 
simply electrical. In one second 
the current, which had been flowing 
smoothly, became dammed, and in- 
stantly turned into another chan- 
nel. In vain did Mr. De Ruthven 
endeavor to gain a hearing; in 
vain to disclaim the odious charge 
that had been indirectly preferred 
against him. It was useless. Eve- 
ry effort was met by a thousand 
cries of “ Where’s the hand that 
sthruck the priest?” And in these 
few words the sun of his eloquence 
had set forever. The high-sheriff 
almost burst a blood-vessel in his 
endeavor to obtain silence, until, 
finding the task a hopeless one, he 
advised Mr. De Ruthven to for- 
mally second the nomination and 
retire, which was accordingly done, 
and in dumb show. 

When Melton presented himself 
he was received with laughter and 
jeers. The people had just warm- 
ed into that facetious good-humor 
that is so dangerous to a candidate 
for their suffrages. Opposition 
makes a martyr. Laughter causes 
a man to appear ridiculous. 

“ What’ll ye take for the posy ?” 

“ Off wud yer gloves.” 

“Will ye give us a pup out o’ 
that hat ?” 

“Ts that coat ped for ?” 

“ The raison it’s so new is that he 
wants to be able for to turn it, boys.” 

“Spake up.” 

“ Give us a little Irish.” 

“Sing the ‘ Wearin’ 
Green.’ ” 

“We'll return ye—to England.” 

“Go home to yer mother.” 

“Cud ye say boo to a goose ?” 

“Och! we'll vote for ye all to- 
gether like Brown's cows, an’ he 
had only wan.” 


av the 
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“ Yer a fine man to send—out 0° 
the counthry.” 

“ Arrah, what brought ye here at 
all ?” 

“Ax for the price o’ the thrain 
for to take ye home, an’ mebbe 
ould Beresford wud give it to ye.” 

Such were the greetings that in- 
terrupted Mr. Wynwood Melton 
during the delivery of a very brief 
speech, not one word of which even 
reached the reporters’ table. He 
seemed, however, perfectly unruf- 
fled, and continued bowing for a 
considerable time in response to the 
derisive cheering that followed up- 
on his silence. 

Father O’Dowd was received 
with a whirlwind of cheers, yells, 
and other manifestations of enthu- 
siastic delight. 

In proposing me he was very 
brief, alluding to the degrading po- 
sition held by.Catholics in a coun- 


ty where the large majority of the 
people were Catholics, and where 
everything that could be denied a 


Catholic was denied him. He was 
good enough to refer to the intre 
pidity with which my poor father 
had upheld the ancient faith, to 
his true-hearted patriotism, and 
wound up by declaring that this 
was the hour for the county to as- 
sert itself, both for conscience and 
country. 

I read my speech in the Week- 
ly Courier on the following Satur- 
day, and I suppose I must have ut- 
tered it, but [ have not the re- 
motest conception of what I said. 
It read wonderfully well; and as 
Father O’Dowd told me I surpass- 
ed myself, I felt more or less elated 
at my success. 

“Tf shehad been there to hear it!” 
was my sad, sickening thought. 

Leia dies aderat. The event- 
ful day arrived big with my fate 
and that of the county, I felt that 
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I was but the mere instrument, 
and, if victory were to crown the 
effort, it would be due to the prin- 
ciple and not the man. We knew 
that in some districts we would be 
badly beaten, while in others the 
issue was somewhat doubtful; but 
as to the ultimate outcome we 
entertained not a shadow of a 
doubt. The people were panting 
for a chance, and they had got it 
now. 

When I showed the voting- 
papers to Peter, telling him that a 
cross marked in pencil should go 
opposite the name of the candidate 
for whom the voter wished to vote, 
he anxiously demanded : 

“An’ must the min that votes 
for the Englishman put in a crass, 
too ?” 

“Every man of them.” 

“Och, thin, glory be to God! 
shure it’s a judgmint on thim 
Protestants for to have to make 
the sign av the blessed an’ holy 
crass at all, at all—curse of Crummle 
on thim !” 

Fearing a disturbance, as party 
spirit ran so high and as my sup- 
porters were so excited, a strong 
detachment of the Sixtieth Rifles 
was marched into Ballyraken on 
the eve of the polling. The Pro- 
testant landlords had secured free 
quarters in the town for such of 
their tenantry as chose to inhabit 
them, while they themselves occu- 
pied the Club House and De 
Ruthven Arms in a most imposing 
and demonstrative manner. 

I was walking down the main 
street, all alone, thinking not of the 
forthcoming ballot, but of Mabel, 
when I perceived my opponent 
lounging on -the steps of the Club 
House. I should be compelled to 
pass the Club House or cross the 
street, and as I was a member of 
the club, although I never frequent- 
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edit, Inow resolved upon boldly en- 
tering the enemy’s camp. 

I was passing Melton with a nod 
when he stepped forward and in a 
singularly insolent tone demanded 
a word with me. He was very 
white. 

“TI was at Kilkenley yesterday.” 

“Indeed!” I said. His tone was 
too uncertain to admit of my mak- 
ing any comment upon his visit. 

“TI suppose Miss Hawthorne is 
acting under your orders?” he 
hissed. 

“Tam at a loss to understand 
your meaning, sir,” I hotly replied. 

“Not at home save to those 
whom you may be pleased to ad- 
mit to your palatial residence,” he 
sneered. 

“ My residence is a very humble 
one, Mr. Melton, and when you 
honored it with your person I 
hope you found it a hospitable one. 
Miss Hawthorne is mistress of her 
own movements, but let me tell 
you, sir, that she is my mother’s 
guest, and the guest of an Ormonde 
is sacred.” ‘ 

“Very dramatic, but scarcely to 
the point.” 

“Till come to any point you 
please.” 

“When this election business is 
over I may have something to say 
to you,” his tone fairly exasperat- 
ing. 

I could stand it no longer. 

“You whrite-livered cub, what- 
ever you have to say, say it now!” 
I shouted, the blood rushing like 
molten lava through my veins. 

“T don’t row in public.” 

“Do you wish me to tell you 
what [ think of you, in public, Mr. 
Melton ?” 

He smiled. 

“Pah! you are not worth this 
stick, or I’d break it across your 
shoulders.” AndI marched intothe 
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club, my heart bumping against 
my ribs from sheer excitement. 

What could he mean? Miss 
Hawthorne refuse to see him at 
my request? It was too absurd. 
Some lover’s quarrel. Was this 
cad her lover? Had her heart 
gone forth to such a man as this? 

It was torture to think it. 

Contrary to all expectations, the 
conduct of the people was orderly 
and peaceable. ‘The dread of a 
petition had been seared into their 
very souls by Father O’Dowd and 
by the admirable organization that 
had charge of my interests. They 
came up to the booths silent, al- 
most sullen. The landlords and 
bailiffs were all at their posts, ut- 
tering a last warning word as the 
tenants filed into the booths, ad- 
dressing them cheerily as they 
emerged therefrom, in the hope of 
gleaning the much-coveted infor- 
mation as to the direction of the 
vote ; but the responsibility of that 
day’s work appeared upon every face, 
and they entered the voting-places 
as though stepping into a church. 
Telegrams came pouring in all day 
from the outlying districts. 

“ Ballymaclish is all right—a ma- 
jority of sixty; Derrymaclooney 
accounts for every man,” cried Fa- 
ther O’Dowd. “Bravo, my dear 
old parish! 1 knew I could trust 
my good, brave, pious children.” 

Later on: “The De Ruthvens 
have carried Tubbercurry.” 

“That’s because Father Nolan 
is on the broad of his back.” 

“ Ay, and because the Beresfords 
have stopped at nothing,” observed 
one ofmy committee. “If we want 
a petition we can pick it up in Tub- 
bercurry. A telegram this morn- 
ing says that there were money and 
whiskey going all the week.” 

“How about Dharnadhulagh ?” 
“No returns yet.” 
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“ Or Derrycunnihy ?” 
“ Derrycunnihy is doubtful.” 
“Not a bit of it.” 

“T say it is.” 

“TI say it isn’t. Sure, Father 
James O'Neil has it in hands.” 

“Oh! that will do. Put us down 
at forty at the very least.” 

This sort of thing went on all 
day ; but as the day wore on and the 
returns came in, we found at four 
o'clock that I had a majority, and 
at five that I had beaten Melton 
like a hack. 

A wild flash of joy quivered 
through me. Frederic Fitzgerald 
Ormonde, M.P.! Visions of St. 
Stephen’s, of fierce debates over 
the crushing wrongs of expectant 
Erin, of glorious oratory, of splen- 
did, supreme efforts, of magnificent 
rewards, honors—Cuwi bono ? 

She would hate me for having 
beaten her lover in the race. But 
was he her lover? Had not her 
tell-tale blushes told me all? And 
yet I had given her no chance of 
reply. Perhaps— 

As this idea smote me a name- 
less ecstasy vibrated through every 
fibre of my being, and I longed to 
get to Kilkenley, I knew not why. 

It was excruciating to be com- 


‘pelled to wait and receive the con- 


gratulations of my friends and sup- 
porters. It was simply fearful to 
have to sit out a dinner which had 
been prepared in my honor, and to 
listen to the leaden speeches all 
harping upon the one theme. 
Somehow or ctherthe night passed 
onwards, and at about eleven o’clock 
I found myself free. I rode over to 
Kilkenley; it was a mad race, and 
how I contrived to avoid riding 
down some of my constituents is 
still a matter of mystery tome. It 
relieved my feverish spirits to give 
the reins to my horse, and we flew 
homewards, past villages, past 
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homesteads, past inebriated revellers 
on low-backed cars, past bonfires 
which were lighted for miles along 
the route, past hedges, ditches— 
everything ; nor did I draw rein un- 
til I drew up at the lodge, shouting 
the word “Gate!” 

“ Lord be merciful to us! but it’s 
the masther,” cried Mrs. O’Rourke, 
the lodge-keeper, as she trembling- 
ly threw open the gate. “May I 
make so bould as to ax ye if ye bet 
the Englishman, sir?” 

“Beat him to smithereens.” 

“Glory be to God! I knew Fa- 
ther O’Dowd would settle it.” 

There were lights all through the 
house. The great event had kept 
the household out of their beds. 
My mother fell upon my neck in a 
paroxysm of joy when I told her 
the news. 

“Where is Mabel—I mean Miss 
Hawthorne, mother ?” I stammered. 

“She was here a moment ago. 
Is Mr. Hawthorne at Ballyra- 
ken ?” 

“Ves; I left him making a third 
speech.” 

“You must be worn out, my 
child. I'll make you some mulled 
port.” 

Something told me that I should 
find Mabel in the adjoining room ; 
and my instincts had not deceived 
me. She stood in the centre of 
the apartment, one hand resting 
upon a small table. When I found 
myself standing opposite to her I 
felt utterly, totally dumbfounded. I 
could only stare at her. 

“T heard the news,” she said, 
casting down her violet eyes. Ah! 
that was a// she had to say. 

“Will you forgive me?” I cried. 

“ Mr. Ormonde,” her hands work- 
ing nervously, her glorious eyes 
still bent upon the table, her ex- 
quisitely-shaped head half averted, 
“J—I—that is—you have been 
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under a most extraordinary mis- 
conception with reference to Mr. 
Melton. That gentleman is only a 
friend. As a matter of fact, I—I 
was so—so distressed at your ideas 
about him in connection with my- 
self’’"—here she blushed red as a 
rose—“that I refused to see him 
when he came to visit here yester- 
day.” 

“Then you are not in love with 
him ?” 

She raised her violet eyes, and 
her glance met mine as she uttered 
the, to me, ecstatic word, “ No.” 

“ And not engaged to him ?” 

“No.” 

I do not know what I said or 
what I did; but this I do know: 
that when my mother entered the 
room with a tumbler of mulled 
port, she dropped the tumbler, 
uttering an exclamation of delight, 
and fell to kissing Mabel, exclaim- 
ing: “ This is the one thing wanted 
to make me perfectly happy. My 
poor boy was breaking his heart 
about you.” 


I was declared duly elected to 
serve the county in the United 
Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Mr. Hawthorne duly presented 
me to Mr. Speaker upon the occa- 
sion of my taking the oaths and my 
seat. My first nap in the House 
was during a speech from the 
member for Doodleshire, which 
was not treating the ethereal thun- 
der of his mind with becoming re- 
spect, especially as he had just 
been good enough to give me his 
daughter in marriage. We were 
married at the pro-cathedral at 
Kensington, by Father O’Dowd. 

Melton I never met. 

Harry Welstone and I are closer 
friends than ever, as he is in the 
House, representing the borough 
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of Bohernabury, and we are always 
“agin the government.” 

We reside at Kilkenley, and 
Peter O’Brien is teaching my eldest 
boy to handle the ribbons. 

“ Musha, thin, whin I rowled out 
forninst ye in the dirt beyant at 
the railway station, it’s little I ever 
thought I’d see ye misthress av the 
ould anshint property, ma’am,” is 
his constant remark to the lady of 
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the manor, while he is perpetually 
urging upon me the crying neces- 
sity for “takin’ a heat out av Driz- 
zlyeye.” 

“ Bloody wars, Masther Fred, but 
you an’ ould Butt is too aisy wud 
him. Give him plinty av impu- 
dince, an’ as shure’s me name’s 
Pether O’Brien ye’ll have Home 
Rule while ye’d be axin’ the lind 
av a sack.” 


THE END. 





A SECTARIAN DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


Our federal government, as a 
government, is absolutely forbidden 
by the Constitution to have any- 
thing whatever to do with religion ; 
but the State Department has been 
for years and is now conducted as 
if it were an agency for a religious 
sectarian propaganda. The gen- 
tlemen whom it has sent to repre- 
sent us at foreign courts. have 
acted, in numberless instances and 
with few exceptions, as if they were 
the emissaries of Protestant or in- 
fidel missionary societies rather than 
as the ambassadors, ministers, and 
chargés d affaires of a government 
which professes no religion, but 
which nevertheless has among its 
citizens eight millions of Roman 
Catholics, more or less, whose rights 
and opinions it is bound at least to 
respect. Many of these gentlemen 
have seemed to believe that one of 
their principal duties, especially if 
accredited to a Catholic country, 
was to form intimate associations 
with conspirators and agitators; to 
espouse their cause; and to fill 
their despatches to Mr. Seward, 
Mr. Fish, and Mr. Evarts with ab- 


surd but pernicious misrepresenta- 
tions concerning the relations of 
the church towards education, civil 
freedom, and material progress. It 
may be admitted that many of 
these agents have erred rather 
through ignorance than malice; 
not a few of them have received 
but a limited education; it is only 
lately that a knowledge of the 
French language has been deemed 
requisite for even an ambassador. 
Scores of our ministers and chargés 
@affaires have been sent abroad, 
remained for a few years, and re- 
turned, without acquiring more 
than a mere smattering of the lan- 
guage of the country to which they 
were accredited. Too frequently 
these misrepresentatives of ours 
fall into the hands of the agents of 
the secret sects which are plotting 
all over the world for the destruc- 
tion of the church and the over- 
throw of Christian society, and re- 
ceive from these sources the erro- 
neous and pernicious views of af- 
fairs which they transmit to Wash- 
ington. One of our diplomatists, 
returning from a long residence in 
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the capital of a Catholic country, 
had for a fellow-traveller on the 
steamship an American Catholic. 

“T envy you your residence in 
——,” said this gentleman; “the 
intellectual society there is agree- 
able. Were younot well acquainted 
with Father and Mgr. ?” 
naming two individuals of wide- 
spread celebrity. 

“Oh! no,” replied the astute 
statesman, “not at all; I never 
met them. ‘They are Papists, you 
know, and I never cared to waste 
my time with men who pray to 
idols, and pretend to believe that a 
piece of bread is God. Besides,” 
he added, with ingenuous simplici- 
ty, “my interpreter, a very shrewd 
fellow, told me all the priests in 

were bitter foes of our free re- 
publican institutions, and I thought 
it my duty to keep aloof from 
them.” 

A perusal of the Red Books for 
the last two years inclines one to 
believe that many of our ministers 
to foreign countries derive their 
opinions and their information 
chiefly from their “interpreters.” 
The Hon. Mr. Scadder, rewarded 
for his eminent services to his par- 
ty by being torn from his sorrow- 
ing constituents at Watertoast, and 
sent to represent us at the proud 
court of a papistical sovereign, 
may be at the mercy of any wag 
who chooses to humbug him with 
fantastical lies, or of any emissary 
from a Masonic sect who is in- 
structed to fill his mind with mis- 
representations; but Mr. Fish and 
Mr. Evarts are men of culture, and 
are supposed, at least, to be able to 
distinguish a hawk from a hand- 
saw. It is of them that we chiefly 
complain. If the exigencies of 
party have made it impossible for 
them to select the best men for our 
diplomatic service, and if they 
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have been obliged to put up with 
Mr. Scadder and his kind, it has at 
least been always in their power to 
cause our foreign agents to under- 
stand that it is no part of their 
duty to write despatches calum- 
niating the Catholic Church, or to 
employ themselves in promoting 
the missionary enterprises of Pro- 
testant sects in Catholic countries. 
Had Mr. Fish and Mr. Evarts pos- 
sessed a true idea of their own of- 
ficial duties, they never could have 
permitted one of their agents to 
write a second time such despatches 
assome of those contained in the 
Red Books before us. They would 
have administered to their Scad- 
ders, and Marshes, and Beales, and 
Partridges, and Bassetts a rebuke 
that would have opened the eyes 
of these public servants and taught 
them a useful lesson. Mr. Fish, 
we know, is a prominent and zeal- 
ous member of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church; Mr. Evarts, we be- 
lieve, is an adherent of the same 
sect. In their private capacity 
they have at least a legal right to 
do what they can to advance thie 
interests of their own communion, 
and to expose and check the dia- 
bolical designs of the Man of Sin. 
But as Secretary of State at Wash- 
ington Mr. Fish had not, and Mr. 
Evarts has not, any right to in- 
struct, encourage, or even permit 
our agents abroad to calumniate 
the Catholic Church, to encourage 
conspiracies against her, or to 
spend their time, which belongs to 
the country, and the money with 
which the country supplies them, in 
promoting Anti-Catholic propagan- 
dism. Such a course is as bad a 
policy as it is un-American. We 
trust that the present Secretary of 
State will give this matter his im- 
mediate and careful attention; and 
the Senate and the House of Re- 
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presentatives would do well to look 
into it. Let him, as becomes his 
duty, inform the diplomatic agents 
of this republic that they are sent 
and paid to attend to the materi- 
al and political interests of our 
country, and are expected to keep 
to themselves their religious opin- 
ions, whatever those opinions may 
be, in their correspondence with the 
Department of State. A proper 
sense of dignity on the part of the 
American who holds the office of 
the Secretary of State, and a decent 
respect for others, would not suffer 
that a diplomatic agent under his 
control should use his political posi- 
tion to insult the religious convic- 
tions of so large, important, and pa- 
triotica portion of his fellow-citizens. 
Catholic citizens ask no favors as 
Catholics, and the time has gone 
by for them to accept silently from 
the hired agents of our common 
country insults to their religious 
faith. No one deprecates more 
than we do to see the tendency of 
the Catholic vote in this country 
given almost exclusively to one of 
its political parties. The only 
way in which to prevent this is by 
the opposite party putting an end 
to the display of bigotry and fana- 
ticism against the Catholic Church. 

The Department of the Interior, 
in its Indian Bureau, has repeated- 
ly been guilty of gross violations of 
good faith and fair dealing towards 
the Catholic Church; but this has 
been due, probably, to the direct 
pressure put upon it by the various 
sects, whose cupidity was excited 
by the hope of reaping where Ca- 
tholic priests had sown. But the 
foreign agents of the State Depart- 
ment often appear to have gone 
out of their way, in mere wanton- 
ness, to insult, irritate, and injure 
Catholic interests and feeling. Im- 
agine the collector of the port of 
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New York writing official despatch- 
es to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
informing him that, in the absence 
of anything better to do, he had 
been giving his mind to an investi- 
gation of Catholicism in this me- 
tropolis, and that he had arrived 
at the conclusion that much of the 
pauperism of the city was due to the 
facts that the entire Catholic popula- 
tion were in the habit of refusing to 
work on eight days of the year— 
days known in the superstitious jar- 
gon of the Papists as “days of 
obligation”—and that vast sums 
of money were exacted by the 
priests from their ignorant and 
degraded dupes, and sent over to 
Rome to support in idle luxury the 
pampered pope! It is probable 
that Secretary Sherman would ad- 
minister to the collector a severe- 
reprimand, and that this partieu- 
lar letter would not form past of. 
the annual treasury report. But 
this is precisely the sort of news. 
with which our minister to Hayti— 
Mr. Ebenezer Bassett—regales Mr.. 
Evarts, so much to the apparent 
satisfaction of the latter that Mr. 
Bassett again and again returns to 
the subject and dwells upon it with. 
unction. Or fancy Postmaster 
James sending a despatch to Mr. 
Key to cheer him with the happy 
intelligence that an unfrocked and 
disgraced Catholic priest had start-- 
ed a brand-new sect of his own in 
New York, and predicting that in 
a short time a majority of the Pa- 
pists would desert their pastors 
and joyfully embrace the new gos- 
pel. But this is in substance the- 
intelligence that such a man as Mr. 
Bancroft most delighted tosend from | 
Berlin, The collector of the port 
and the postmaster would be as. 
much,out of the line of their duty 
in the cases we have mentioned as 
Mr. Bassett and Mr. Bancroft have. 
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been. ‘The duty of our foreign re- 
presentatives is to promote the 
commercial, financial, and political 
interests of this republic at the 
courts to which they are accredit- 
ed, and not to make themselves 
channels for the conveyance of 
idle, false, and scandalous gossip, 
much less to interfere in the do- 
mestic affairs of the countries 
to which they are sent, or allow 
themselves to be used as the tools 
of secret societies or of Metho- 
dist or any other missionary 
boards. 

We have at present thirteen en- 
voys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary—in Austria, Brazil, 
Chili, China, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mexi- 
co, Peru, Russia, and Spain; eight 
ministers resident—in the Argentine 
Republic, Belgium, Central Ameri- 
can States, Hawaiian Islands, 
Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, 
Turkey, and Venezuela; and two 
ministers resident and _ consuls- 
general, in Hayti and Liberia. 
There are also five chargés daf- 
_faires—in Denmark, Greece, Portu- 
gal, Switzerland, and Uruguay and 
Paraguay. We have no represen- 
tative in Bolivia, Ecuador, or the 
United States of Colombia. The 
great majority of the inhabitants of 
nineteen of the above-named thir- 
ity-one countries are Roman Catho- 
ics; yet not one of our foreign re- 
presentatives is a Catholic. We 
ask not is this fair, but is it good 
policy? The population of these 
nineteen Roman Catholic nations 
4s in round numbers, and according 
to the latest enumerations, about 
470,000,000 souls; but we now are, 
and so far as we know almost al- 
ways have been, represented at their 
capitals by Protestants. Of this, 
in itself, we do not complain. Wis- 
4lom—nay, even common sense— 
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would indeed seem to dictate that 
the best results would be attained, 
other things being equal, by send- 
ing Catholics as envoys to Catho- 
lic countries. An American Ca- 
tholic in a Catholic country finds 
himself in sympathy with, and not 
in antagonism to, the religious hab- 
its and modes of thought of the 
people; and his path towards the 
accomplishment of any good and 
worthy object is greatly smoothed 
by this fact. We believe that in- 
telligent, clever, patriotic, Catho- 
lic envoys at Vienna, Rio Janei- 
ro, Santiago, Paris, Rome, Mexi- 
co, Lima, Madrid, Buenos Ayres, 
Brussels, Guatemala, Caracas, Port 
au Prince, Lisbon, Montevideo, 
Asuncion,’ Quito, Bogota, and La 
Paz would have been more suc- 
cessful in accomplishing the best 
and highest duties of diplomatic 
representatives of this republic than 
Messrs. Beale, Partridge, Logan, 
Washburne, Marsh, Foster, Gibbs, 
Cushing, Osborne, Merrill, Wil- 
liamson, Russell, Bassett, Moran, 
and Caldwell have been. We are 
certain that they would not have 
committed the sins against good 
taste and propriety which must be 
laid at the door of nearly all these 
gentlemen; they surely would not 
have committed the still graver of- 
fences of which we shall have to 
give some instances. We wish to 
except from this remark, however, 
Mr. Moran, long our faithful and 
exemplary secretary of legation at 
London, and for the last two or 
three years our chief representa- 
tive at Lisbon. Although not a 
Catholic, Mr. Moran is a gentle- 
man of excellent culture, of cor- 
rect opinions concerning his off- 
cial duties, and a very skilful di- 
plomatist. One may look in vain 
through his despatches for anything 
that should not be there. We wish 
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we could say half as much for some 
of his confreres. 

Let us take, as an instance, our 
misrepresentative at Rome, Mr. 
George P. Marsh, of Vermont. 
Mr. Marsh leaves us in no doubt 
whether or not he is in full sympa- 
thy with the worst political ele- 
ments in Italy, and inspired by a 
lively hatred of the church. He 
deems it one of his most pressing 
duties to assail and calumniate the 
Pope; he seems never so happy as 
when he can give a false and mali- 
cious interpretation to the acts of 
the Papal See; he appears never 
so miserable as when he finds him- 
self disappointed in his fond anti- 
cipation of seeing the Italian gov- 
ernment invade the Vatican, drive 
out the Pope, and finish up what is 
left of the church in Italy. In 
what Mr. Marsh is pleased to call 
his mind, the church in Italy is a 
ravening wolf, wounded, sick, and 
in a trap, but still with life enough 
in her to make her dangerous, and 
to render it necessary that she 
should be knocked on the head as 
soon as possible. Whenever Mr. 
Marsh observes indications of a 
willingness on the part of the gov- 
ernment to let the wolf live a little 
longer, or even to make terms with 
her, he scolds and laments at a 
fearful rate. . He writes as if he 
were a member of the Extreme Left, 
and evidently draws his inspira- 
tion from the most advanced radi- 
cal sources. “I see no reason to 
expect,” says he, “ any more vigor- 
ous resistance to the encroachments 
of the church from this administra- 
tion ’—the administration that was 
in power in November, 1876. 
What is it that Mr. Marsh would 
wish? What can be “the en- 
croachments of the church” in 
Italy—the “encroachments” of 
men disarmed, despoiled, captive, 
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and helpless as far as human agen- 
cy is concerned? The elections 
for members of the Chamber of 
Deputies in November, 1876, were 
regarded by Mr. Marsh as evidence 
that the electors were greatly dis- 
satisfied with the government as 
it had been administered. Doubt- 
less they were. Mr. Marsh speaks 
of “the heavy burdens of taxation 
imposed by it upon the people ”; of 
its “financial difficulties that pre- 
vent the execution of important 
works of public improvement ”; of 
its failure even to attempt “the 
abolition of the macinto tax, or of 
any of the financial abuses which 
weigh so heavily on the poor.” 
But his remedy for this is simply 
“a more vigorous resistance to the 
encroachments of the church ”—a 
little more plundering, a little more 
confiscation; the seizure of the 
Vatican, for instance, and the sale 
of its treasures at public auction, 
would no doubt put a few million 
lire in the public treasury. That 
would suit the amiable Mr. Marsh 
exactly. But the Italians hesitate, 
and Mr. Marsh is disgusted with 
them. At times he informs Mr. 
Evarts of terrible secrets—confi- 
dential information which could 
only have been communicated to 
him under the pledge of solemn 
secrecy by one of these practical 
jokers who lounge about the cafés 
in Rome and exercise their inge- 
nuity in beguiling simple foreign- 
ers with incredible canards. In a 
despatch dated April 23, 1877, Mr. 
Marsh gives an account of a sedi- 
tious outbreak that had occurred 
in Central and Southern Italy, in- 
stigated by people who were well 
dressed and who had plenty of 
money, but whose purpose, as ex- 
plained by themselves, was “not 
only the overthrow of the existing 
government, but the destruction of 
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all established civil, social, and 
religious institutions, and the 
triumph of universal anarchy.” 
These, in fact, were members of 
Mr. Marsh’s own party; but his 
secret informant in Rome made 
him believe that they were in the 
pay of the Pope, and probably Jesu- 
its in disguise! “Long live Pius 
IX.! was shouted by the Interna- 
tionalists at Benevento in the same 
breath with their cries of sedition,” 
writes Mr. Marsh; and he goes on 
to warn Mr. Evarts that “the num- 
ber of persons prepared to lend a 
ready ear to the promptings of 
International emissaries ”’—videlicet 
the Jesuits in disguise aforesaid— 
“ already large, is increasing; and 
that Italy may be the theatre of 
convulsions, to resist which will de- 
mand the most strenuous efforts of 
wise rulers and the most self-sac- 
rificing patriotism on the part of 
the governing classes,” but always 
in the direction of resisting “the 
further encroachments of the 
church.” Mr. Marsh indulged in 
glowing hopes when the so-called 
Clerical Abuses Bill passed the 
Chamber of Deputies. He describ- 
ed the measure as “a bill for re- 
pressing the license of the clergy 
in public attacks upon the ecclesi- 
astical policy of the government,” 
and looked for the happiest results 
to follow its enforcement. Mr. 
Marsh is an American citizen; he 
is the representative of a govern- 
ment which plumes itself upon the 
almost unchecked freedom of its 
citizens; he is paid by a people 
whose political shibboleth is “free 
speech.” If Mr. Marsh were run- 
ning for Congress in Vermont in- 
stead of exercising his powerful 
intellect as minister at Rome, what 
would he say concerning an attempt 
by Congress to enact that the pen- 
alty of fine and imprisonment 
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should be inflicted upon every 
clergyman or minister who should 
“attack the policy,” for instance, 
of the government seizing all the 
Methodist and Baptist meeting- 
houses throughout the country, 
and converting them into barracks? 
The Italian bill was worse than 
this, for it inflicted these penal- 
ties upon every priest who, even in 
the discharge of his duties as a di- 
rector, might “ disturb the peace of 
families” by advising a mother tu 
teach her children that it was a 
sin to steal. But the Italian sen- 
ate was less brave than Mr. Marsh, 
and his heart was almost broken 
by its final rejection of the bill. 
“ This rejection,” he moans, in his 
despatch of April 23, “will encour- 
age the clergy to measures of more 
active hostility against the state.” 
He feels so cut up about it that he 
returns to the subject in his de- 
spatch of May 10, and is so far car- 
ried away by his feelings as to 
write that 


** The violence of the clergy and of their 
lay supporters in Italy and France is al- 
most beyond description, and any one 
living among them has abundant oppor- 
tunities of being convinced that they are 
prepared to resort to arms in support of 
the pretensions of the Papacy and of the 
principles of the Syllabus of 1564 !” 


A viler calumny, a more wicked 
falsehood against the. French and 
Italian clergy has seldom been 
written. We are amazed, not that 
Mr. Marsh should have written it, 
but that Mr. Evarts should have 
allowed such balderdash to be 
printed. But Mr. Marsh grows 
worse as he goes on. In his de- 
spatch of May 26 he almost ex- 
cels himself. He takes it as a per- 
sonal grievance that the’ Pope has 
compared Prince Bismarck to Atti- 
la; he is impatient for the abroga- 
tion of the Law of Guarantees; he is 
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certain that sooner or later “a vio- 
lent conflict between the govern- 
ment and the church is inevitable,” 
and he wishes it to come rather 
sooner than later. Apparently he 
is anxious to assist at the final sac- 
rifice, and he is tormented with the 
fear that the crafty Papists may 
cheat him out of that gratification. 

“The Roman Curia,” he writes, 
“is at all times shrouded in such 
mystery that the purposes of those 
who administer it (séc) are very 
rarely foreshadowed, and no posi- 
tive predictions can ever be hazard- 
ed concerning it beyond the gene- 
ral presumption that its future will 
be like its past.” In all soberness 
and earnestness we ask Mr. Evarts 
whether Mr. Marsh is kept in Rome 
for the purpose of writing nonsense 
about the “ mystery” of the “ Ro- 
man Curia”? What has he to do 
with the affairs of the Holy See? 
He is not accredited to the Vati- 
can ;.he has no more to do with 
the Pope than our minister at Lon- 
don has to do with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. True, the Pope is 
a far more important personage 
than is Mr. Tait; but Mr. Marsh, 
as we understand it, was not sent 
to Rome to occupy himself about 
the Pope. Instead of attending to 
his own business he goes out of 
his way to insult the Holy Father, 
and through him the entire Catholic 
population of the United States. 
If everything were as it should 
be, we should have as our repre- 
sentative at Rome, the capital of 
Christendom and the seat of the 
head of the universal church, a 
Catholic statesman. We do not 
insist upon this; but we do insist 
that our representative at Rome 
should be at least a fair-minded, 
candid, well-educated, and discreet 
gentleman, and not an ignorant, 
rude, prejudiced, and foolish dupe 
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like Mr. Marsh. That we may not 
be accused, of doing him injustice, 
let us give here the exact text of 
the essential portions of his despatch 
of May 26 last, to which we have 
already referred : 


“The excesses of the clericals,” he 
writes, ‘‘ are producing their natural and 
legitimate effect in a feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the position in which Italy 
has placed herself toward the Papacy by 
the Law of Guarantees. A recentallocu- 
tion by the Pope, in which, for acts of 
the German government, Count Bis- 
marck is likened to Attila, is much com- 
mented upon, and it is sericusly asked 
whether Italy can protect herself against 
all responsibility for tolerating the use 
of such language in public discourses by 
the Pope, and its circulation through 
the press, under the plea that, by the 
seventh article of the law referred to, 
she has enacted that the Pope ‘is free 
to perform all the functions of his spiri- 
tual ministry, and to affix to the doors 
of the basilicas and churches of Rome 
all acts of that ministry.’ Such ques- 
tions are bringing more clearly into 
view the incongruities and inconvenien- 
ces of the anomalous position in which 
the general sovereignty of the state and 
the still higher virtual sovereignty of the 
Papacy, admitted by the terms of the 
Law of Guarantees, are placed toward 
each other. The Syllabus of 1864, having 
been promulgated before the enactment 
of that law, was notice to all the world 
of the extent of the inalienable rights 
claimed by the Papacy, and it is not a 
violent stretch of Vatican logic to main- 
tain that, in spite of its protests, the law 
in question is legally a recognition of 
those claims, In fact, there are many 
occasions of collision between the two 
jurisdictions, such, for example, as the 
tight of asylum implied in the extrater- 
ritoriality of the Vatican, which can nev- 
er be avoided or reconciled without such 
an abandonment of the claims of one of 
the parties as will be yielded only to su- 
perior force ; and hence a violent conflict 
between them is at any time probable, 
and at no distant day certainly inevitable. 
Such occasions were expected by many 
to arise from the pilgrimages to Rome 
on the fiftieth episcopal anniversary of 
the present Pope. But the number of 
pilgrims thus far has not reached the 
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tithe of that predicted, probably not 
amounting in all to ten thousand, while 
the garrison and municipal police have 
been quietly strengthened to a force 
abundantly able to repress any distur- 
bance. The death of Pius 1X. and the 
election of his successor, events almost 
hourly expected, are looked to as pro- 
bably fraught with important changes in 
the attitude of the Papacy toward Italy, 
and in the general policy of the church. 
For this expectation I see no ground, 
though the Roman Curia is at all times 
shrouded in such mystery that the pur- 
poses of those who administer it are 
very rarely foreshadowed, and no posi- 
tive predictions can ever be hazarded 
concerning it beyond the general pre- 
sumption that its future will be like its 
past.” 

Mr. Edward F. Beale, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was our representative at 
Vienna, having been sent there to 
succeed that ardent anti-Catholic, 
Mr. John Jay, and being now in 
his turn superseded by Mr. Kas- 
son, of Iowa. Mr. Beale’s career 
at the Austrian capital was brief 
but not brilliant. In August, 1876, 
he undertook to instruct Mr. Fish 
concerning the drift of public opin- 
ion, not only in Austria but in 
France and England, upon the 
Eastern question. He had ascer- 
tained that the prevailing sentiment 
in these countries was “ religious 
fervor”; the people were ‘so much 
in love with Christianity and so 
full of hatred of Moslemisin that 
they desired nothing more than to 
see Russia enter Constantinople, 
and to drive the Turks out of Eu- 
rope “bag and baggage.” “Itisa 
question of faith which will govern 
Europe,” writes the astute Mr. 
Beale, “and a crusade is quite as 
possible now as when Peter the 
Hermit preached.” The European 
congress which is about to assem- 
ble as we are writing will not dis- 
turb itself about any “ question of 
faith”; its members will concern 
themselves only with questions 
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of boundaries, fleets, and money. 
But not content with forecasting the 
future, Mr. Beale reverts to the 
past, and kindly undertakes to fur- 
nish the State Department with 
easy lessons in European history. 
Thus, in a despatch dated Septem- 
ber 27, 1876, and apropos des bottes, 
he bids Mr. Fish to remember that 


‘It is interesting to recall that in Bos- 
nia originated the first Protestant move- 
ment of Western Europe, and that even 
before the heresies (asthe Catholic Church 
calls them) of John Huss in Bohemia she 
had sent out her missionaries to preach 
the Gospel as she read it, and to dissem- 
inate her religious views over the rest of 
the world. When the persecutions of the 
Church of Rome were at their worst she of- 
fered a generous asylum to her co-reli- 
gionists, many of whom found here what 
had been denied them at home—the right 
to worship God after their own forms and 
belief.” 


In point of fact, the heretics of 
Bosnia, at the time referred to by 
our erudite minister at Vienna, 
were advocating principles utterly 
subversive of order and tending 
directly to anarchy. They taught 
that a subject was released from 
all allegiance to a ruler if that ruler 
were in a state of mortal sin, and 
each subject was to judge for him- 
self as to the spiritual condition of 
his ruler. The Church of Rome 
had no hesitation in setting the 
seal of her condemnation upon 
this vagary of Protestantism, and 
even Mr. Beale would probably ad- 
mit that she was right in so doing. 
But he evidently was ignorant of 
the facts, and was anxious only to 
air his newly-acquired learning and 
to have a fling at the church. Is 
there among the secret instructions 
of our State Department to its 
agents a rule to this effect : “ When 
you have nothing else to write 
about, pitch into the Pope ”? 

It is a far cry from Vienna to 
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Port au Prince; but our misrep- 
resentative in Hayti next demands 
our attention. He, of all his breth- 
ren, is perhaps the most vulgar, 
insolent, and ignorant; but he is 
one of the most outspoken. The 
United States pay him $7,500 a 
year, and have done so since 1869. 
How much the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church pays him, if anything, 
we do not know; but he seems to 
have given much of his time and 
influence to the advancement of the 
interests of that body, and to the 
abuse of the Roman Catholic cler- 
gy of the island. Several of Mr. 
Bassett’s despatches contain eulo- 
giums upon a “Rev. Dr. Holly,” 
who, he says, was “at Grace 
Church, New York, in 1874, or- 
dained bishop of Hayti,” and 
whom Mr. Bassett appears to have 
taken under his special protection 
and care. Now, there is no “ bi- 
shop of Hayti’’; there is an arch- 
bishop of Port au Prince, the Most 
Rev. Alexius Guilloux; and he has 
four suffragans, the bishops of Cap- 
Haitien, Les Cayes, Gonayves, and 
Port Paix. “ The Rev. Dr. Holly ” 
has no more right to call himself 
bishop of Hayti than he has to call 
himself the Pope of Rome; but 
Mr. Bassett deems it very hard in- 
deed that the archbishop, the bi- 
shops, and the clergy of Hayti have 
taken the liberty of warning their 
people that “the Rev. Dr. Holly” 
is not bishop, and that his teach- 
ings that marriage is not a sacra- 
ment, and that the first duty of a 
Christian is to revolt against the 
church, are not to beaccepted. In 
May Mr. Bassett writes to Mr. 
Evarts that “the Roman Catholic 
archbishop and his clergy have as- 
sumed a pretension to supremacy 
over the civil code, notably in the 
matter of marriage’’; and in July 
he writes again a long letter upon 
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“the introduction and growth of 
Protestantism in Hayti and its in- 
fluence upon the government.” 
He admits that in 1804 “ Roman- 
ism,” which was “then, as now, the 
faith professed by a great majority 
of the Haytian people,” “was de- 
clared to be the religion of the 
state and placed under the state’s 
special protection and support,” 
and that “it still continues to 
enjoy that protection and support.” 
But he complains that “ the Roman 
priesthood have made many strong- 
ly-directed and persistent but truly 
uncommendable efforts to cause to 
be suppressed, or effectively placed 
under ban, every other form of 
worship and belief than their own.” 
Mr. Bassett is not the only Protes- 
tant who cannot or will not under- 
stand the difference between the 
duty of Catholic prelates in a coun- 
try where heresy does not exist and 
where it is sought to be introduced 
from outside, and their duty in 
countries like our own, where theo- 
retically all religions are placed on 
the same footing, and the govern- 
ment is absolutely forbidden by its 
organic law to interfere in any way 
for the propagation of religious 
truth or the suppression of reli- 
gious error. The first ruler of 
Hayti who endeavored to introduce 
Protestantism into the island was, 
according to Mr. Bassett, “ Henri 
Christophe, the autocratic king of 
the north of Hayti,” who in 18ts, 
although “ himself a Roman Catho- 
lic,” engaged a clergyman of the 
Church of England to propagate 
heresy in his dominions. But King 
Henri, five years afterwards, “ died 
by his own hand,” and Protestant- 
ism made no further progress “ un- 
til, in 1801, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the United States was 
pleased to establish a mission with 
the Rev. J. T. Holly as its pastor.” 
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He hit upon the idea “ of raising up a 
national clergy in Hayti—a policy which 
seems never to have been thought of by 
any other religious denomination in this 
country, and which opened a new road 
and gave a new impetus to Protestantism 
here. The mission continued to grow. 
It was encouraged and visited in 1863 
by Bishop Lee, of Delaware ; in 1866 by 
Bishop Burgess, of Maine; and in 1872 
by Bishop Coxe, of Western New York ; 
and finally the Rev. Dr. Holly was, at 
Grace Church, New York City, in 1874, 
ordained bishop of Hayti. So that since 
1874 there has been established in Hayti 
an independent Protestant Church, with 
the distinguishing feature that all its 
clergy are citizens of the country, seve- 
ral of them educated in the United 
States under the vigilance of Bishop 
Holly.” 


There are ninety-three Catholic 
priests in Hayti, and of these near- 
ly all are educated and cultured 
French gentlemen, who are un- 
doubtedly far better able to dis- 
charge the duties of the priestly of- 
fice than the native apostates who 
have been “ educated in the United 
States under the vigilance of Bishop 
Holly.” But Mr. Bassett has the 
ignorant malice to vilify them and 
to display his own foolishness in 
this happy style: 


“The French Roman Catholic priest, 
in coming to Hayti, leaves behind him 
all his social ties, in the hope of return- 
ing to them within eight or ten years, 
the average period of his labors here. 
All that he receives while in the country, 
over and above his scanty personal 
wants, goes abroad to enrich France at 
the expense of the Haytian people, and 
he even bends his energies to accumu- 
late. In addition to his salary from the 
government, which ranges from 20,000 
francs to the archbishop to 1,200 francs 
to the country curate, he is allowed a 
tariff of prices for all public religious 
services performed by him. Baptisms, 
marriages, funerals, dispensations, in- 
dulgences, Masses for the dead—ser- 
vices for each of these yield him by law 
a revenue ranging from 50 cents up to 
$50. Not only this, but he can collect 
offerings from the faithful, and it is even 
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affirmed that many such offerings are 
made to him under the dread secrecy 
inspired by the confessional. ‘ 

** It is true that France lost open politi- 
cal control over this island in 1804, but 
by means of the Roman Catholic clergy 
she has maintained almost exclusive 
control over the religious affairs of these 
people. Indeed, the domination which 
she once held over their bodies was 
hardly more complete than that which 
she still holds over their consciences 
and spiritual susceptibilities. The priests, 
in their present controversy with the 
government, which is outlined in my 
No. sot already referred to, do not fail 
to rely upon the spiritual subjugation of 
the Haytian to the papal system of Rome, 
in connection with their own supposed 
power over him as citizens of a country 
which once held him in physical bond- 
age, and to whose interests they them- 
selves are devoted. 

“In the light of these facts it is no 
cause for astonishment that the Haytian 
government, aroused and inspired by 
the policy and success of the Protestant 
Bishop Holly in raising up and estab- 
lishing a national clergy for the Protes- 
tant Episcopal denomination, should 
seek to conserve its own integrity and 
the resources of its people, as well as to 
avoid continual misunderstandings with 
a class of foreigners resident here and 
shielded by the dignity of sacerdotal 
robes, by stimulating and encouraging 
the young men of the country to enter 
the ecclesiastical vocation. 

“ Meanwhile, it ought not to be un- 
known to those who feel bound by the 
holy injunction to have the Gospel 
preached to all the world that in Hayti 
the door stands wide open for every 
kind of Christian missionary work.” 


And it is for writing: such stuff 
as this that we pay Mr. Ebenezer 
Bassett $7,500 a year—that is to 
say, as much as is received by 
thirty of the “country curates”’ 
whom he reviles. 

Our space is limited, and we 
have but skimmed through our two 
Red Books. We should have been 
glad to have followed the erratic 
flight of Mr. Partridge, our late 
minister to Brazil, who fills quires 
of paper with ridiculous nonsense 
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about “the exactions of Rome,” 
the wickedness of “the ultramon- 
tane party,” and the awful danger 
that the Brazilian ministry “ will 
yield to the demands of the Roman 
Curia.” Nothing escapes the birds- 
eye view of this Partridge; he 
unconsciously explains much that 
would otherwise be mysterious by 
stating that the prime minister of 
the cabinet is “a member of the 
Masonic fraternity”; but the scope 
of his intellect is best shown by his 
remark that “the throwing of 
stones at the bishop of Rio, as he 
ascended the pulpit to preach,” 
was “a trick of the Jesuits.” It 
would have been pleasant to con- 
gratulate Mr. Orth, who was our 
representative at Vienna in 1876, 
upon his sagacity in advocating, 
with hysterical warmth, the law for 
the virtual confiscation and destruc- 
tion of the houses of the religious 
orders in Austria—a measure de- 
nounced by Cardinal Schwarzen- 
berg and thirty-one archbishops 
and bishops as “a law which 
equally violates the equality and 
personal freedom of the citizen, the 
dignity of religion, the honor of the 
Catholic Church, and the members 
of religious orders,” but which, in 
Mr. Orth’s opinion, was “sound 
and salutary, and demanded by the 
progressive spirit of the age.” A 
page or two is deserved by Mr. 
Williamson, who gives us a history 
of a presidential campaign in Chili, 
in which all the virtues are attri- 
buted to the Masonic candidate, 
and all that is devilish is ascribed 
to “the church party,” “ the ultra- 
montanes,” and “the church.” 
Delightful would it be to tarry 
with Mr. Scruggs, our talented and 
courteous minister at Bogota, who 
commences one of his despatches 
thus: “In April last one Bermu- 
dez, a bishop of the Roman Catho- 
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lic Church, proclaimed against the 
public-school system of this repub- 
lic,” and who gives an account 
of the events which followed, clos- 
ing his glowing periods with the 
cheerful assurance that “the church 
property will probably be appro- 
priated to pay the war debt.” ‘The 
letters of our Mr. Rublee, at Berne, 
apropos of the Old-Catholic schism 
in Switzerland; of our Mr. Nicho- 
las Fish, who during a brief inter- 
regnum represented us at Berlin; 
and of several of our other agents, 
furnish equally tempting matter 
for comment. But we must pass 
by them with the remark that none 
of them are quite so outrageous as 
those of Mr. Bassett, Mr. Beale, 
and Mr. Marsh. 

The present administration has 
made changes in six of our most 
important embassies. Mr. Kasson 
has been appointed to Vienna, Mr. 
Stoughton to St. Petersburg, Mr. 
Hilliard to Brazil, Mr. Lowell to 
Madrid, Mr. Welsh to London, 
and Mr. Bayard ‘Taylor to Berlin. 
It goes without saying that none of 
these gentlemen have received any 
diplomatic training. Mr. Kasson 
is a respectable provincial lawyer, 
who has sat in Congress, and who 
rendered important services to his 
party by going to Florida and tak- 
ing care that the electoral vote of 
that State was properly counted. 
What he knows about Austria, and 
how he may deport himself there, 
remains to beseen. Without being 
extravagant, one may indulge the 
hope that he may prove to be an 
improvement upon Mr. Beale. Mr. 
Welsh is an old and worthy mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, a prominent 
member of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and an extensive dealer 
in sugars : but we have yet to learn 
what are his qualifications for the 
weighty duties of minister to the 
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court of St. James. Mr. Lowell is 
a poet, a man of letters, and a 
scholar who has done honor to his 
country; but we should be inclined 
to doubt his fitness for managing 
our commercial and political affairs 
at the court of King Alfonso. 
Mr. Taylor is a good journalist, in 
acertain way ; he has been a travel- 
ler of some experience, and he is an 
ardent admirer and a close student 
of Schiller and of Goethe; but he 
has himself been swift to disclaim 
the idea that these things made him 
fit for the post to which he has 
been appointed, and he rather ridi- 
culed the notion that he had been 
appointed minister to Berlin in 
order that he might there finish his 
great work—a new biography of 
Goethe. There is much to be said 
on both sides of the question, “ Is 
it worth while to keep up our diplo- 
matic service at all?” We should 
be inclined to take the affirmative ; 
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but we are not disposed to enter 
into the discussion at present. One 
thing, however, is certain, and that 
is the necessity of freeing the ser- 
vice from the weight of men like 
Marsh, Beale, Partridge, Orth, 
Williamson, and Scruggs. There 
are others as bad, but these will 
serve as types of the worst. In no 
sense can they be said to rightly 
represent this great, free, and noble 
people; in every sense they may 
be said to misrepresent the Ca- 
tholic population of the republic, 
whose interests, rights, and feel- 
ings can no longer be, as_ they 
never ought to have been, safely 
trampled upon by any adminis- 
tration or by any party. What- 
ever party does this betrays an 
un-American spirit; its policy is 
a bad one both for the country 
and itself, and unless it changes 
for the better its reign will be 
short. 





THE ARCHIEPISCOPAL PALACE AT BENEVENTUM.* 


BENEVENTUM is a small town of 
about fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
situated geographically in the king- 
dom of Naples. It formerly de- 
pended, spiritually and temporally, 
on the Holy See, which also held 
jurisdiction over part of the ter- 
ritory of the ancient duchy; the 
other part being subject to the king 
of Naples as to temporal affairs, 
and to the archbishop of Beneven- 
tum as to those of a spiritual na- 
ture. 

The archiepiscopal palace, or the 
episcopio, to use the old term, stands 


* Le Palais Archiépiscopal de Bénévent. Par 
Mgr. X. Barbier de Montault, prélat de la maison 
de Sa Sainteté. Arras: A. Planqueet Cie. 1875. 


in its proper place, next the cathe- 
dral, flanking the apsis. One of 
the wings faces the market square, 
where public gratitude has erected 
a marble statue to Pope Benedict 
XIII., the immortal benefactor of 
the city, of which he had been 
archbishop under the title of Car- 
dinal Orsini. The entrance is to 
the south. At the west, from the 
garden terrace, or the windows of 
the conventino, is a superb view over 
a fertile valley, the verdure of 
which extends up the very sides of 
the mountains that fade away in 
bluish tints on the horizon. It is 
at once in the city from the proxi- 
mity of the inhabitants, and in the 
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country as to its pure air, calm 
solitude, and the enchanting aspect 
of a landscape that always com- 
mands attention and admiration. 
The building is not, strictly 
speaking, a palace.* It is large 
and spacious, but not lofty or ele- 
gant. Nothing in its exterior be- 
speaks its occupant. It might be 
taken for a theological seminary 
or a convent, wrapped as it is in 
gloomy silerce, and surrounded by 
thick walls. Its general appearance 
is dismal and unattractive. Only 
an archeologist would take any 
pleasure in examining the huge 
stones of which the walls are built. 
These stones were hewn out in the 
time of the Romans, and more than 
one have the characteristic trou de 
louve by which they were raised and 
put in place. They were probably 
taken from the amphitheatre, for 
the misfortune that made the Coli- 
seum at Rome an inexhaustible 
quarry for the construction of so 
many palaces, like the Farnese, 
Barberini, etc., also befell the thea- 
tre of Beneventum, of which but a 
bare outline remains, though great 
blocks from it are to be found at 
every step in the private dwellings 
and the walls that surround the 
city. After the earthquakes of 
June 5, 1688, and March 4, 1702, 
the exterior of the palace was great- 
ly modified by Cardinal Orsini, but 
the building, as a whole, is ancient, 
and many features of the walls, like 
the belfry of the cathedral, carry 
_* The word palace is, by us, reserved for excep- 
tional edifices that are vaster, loftier, and more high- 
ly ornamented than the dwelling of a merely pri- 
vate individual. But the Italian, who loves sonor- 
ous epithets, is more indiscriminate in its application. 
His word falazzo is susceptible of two meanings, 
one referring to the edifice, and the other to the 
person who inhabits it. In the latter sense it is ap- 
plied to the residence of any high dignitary or per- 
son of office, however little in accordance it may be 
with his station. It is his rank which gives impor- 
tance to his dwelling, and a name that sets it apart 


and prevents it from being confounded with the 
houses of people merely in easy circumstances. 
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us back to the middle ages. Let 
us study it in detail, for in more 
than one respect it presents a 
model worthy of imitation.* 

The portal of the palace is monu- 
mental. It has a_ semi-circular 
arch, which is more graceful than 
a square entrance, and more con- 
formable to ecclesiastical traditions. 
And the tympanum which fits into 
the arch or ogive offers ample space 
to the sculptor or painter for de- 
coration. Against the lintel rest 
the folding dgors. ‘These are open 
all day, however, for the house of a 
bishop is like that of a father who 
cannot shut out his children. 
Above are the arms of Cardinal 
Orsini, carven in stone. Two oth- 
er scutcheons once hung beside 
them: one of Pius IX., destroyed 
when his temporal power was sup- 
pressed in the duchy of Beneven- 
tum—that is, in 1860, when the 
kingdom of Naples was overrun by 
the Garibaldian hordes; the other 
that of Cardinal Carafa, the actual 
archbishop, who was driven into 
exile, and whose palace was devas- 
tated. 

Two enormous lions, taken from 
the front of the Duomo, stand at 
the sides of the entrance. ‘They 
have come down from Roman times. 
They are not of remarkable work- 
manship, but the outlines are good. 
‘There is life in their partly stretch- 
ed-out forms, and pride in the pose 
of their heads. The paws are 
pressed resolutely together. One 
of them grasps a head covered with 
a helmet, and the other the re- 

* In order tocorrespond fully to the wish express- 
ed so gracieusement by the Rev. Father Hecker, 
founder of the Paulists, to have the plan of a build- 
ing, with its ornamentation, in conformity with 
Roman traditions, we have taken the principal 
features of the palace at Beneventum as the model 
of that which the Catholics of America propose 
offering the cardinal of New York. The develop- 
ment of this architectonic and iconographic project 


will be the subject of aspecial essay.—Note of Mgr. 
Barbier de Montault, 
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mains, probably, of one of those 
nude children to be seen in the 
mouths of the crouching lions 
watching at the doors of the 
churches at Rome, symbolic of 
helplessness and innocence that 
need aid and protection from the 
strong. When the lion is represent- 
ed crushing a beast or holding a 
warrior’s head, it signifies the vice 
to be overcome, the enemy to be 
annihilated. 

Some look upon the lion as the 
emblem of justice. This queen of 
the cardinal virtues is generally re- 
presented as a woman with various 
attributes, such as the book of the 
law, the balance wherein actions 
are weighed, the sword to smite 
the guilty, the eagle to show her 
imperial nature, and the globe in- 
dicating the extent of her empire. 
On the public square at Bari is to 
be seen’ a lion of the twelfth cen- 
tury, with the brief but significant 
inscription, Cvstos IvsTICIE, on 
its collar. ‘The lion, then, does 
not represent justice itself. ‘That 
virtue is only exercised in the tem- 
ple, either by God or by his repre- 
sentative. But the lion stands, 
like the guardian of Justice, watch- 
ing at the door of the Holy Place 
in which she has taken up her 
abode. Nothing, then, could be 
more suitable for the door of a bi- 
shop, the unflinching enemy of vice 
as well as the sure protector of vir- 
tue, than these two lions, type of 
the power conferred by the church 
on her ministers. And they are 
specially emblematic of the firm- 
ness and energy of Cardinal Orsini, 
who had them placed here. 

The wall through which the 
gateway is cut is bordered by a 
line of merlons, the peculiar form 
of which reminds one of Cordova 
and the Alhambra. They produce 
a picturesque effect, but are not of 
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the slightest utility. They are the 
relics of feudal authority and pow- 
er, the last vestige of which is the 
annual payment of the cathédra- 
tigue, identical with the nominal 
tribute some lords required of their 
vassals, of no importance in itself, 
but typical of the honor due from 
the inferior to the pre-eminence of 
his lawful chief—én signum praemt- 
nentia et honoris, to quote the holy 
canons revived by Cardinal Orsini, 
and maintained to our day, parti- 
cularly in this point, by the col- 
lateral descendant of Pope Paul 
IV., who for more than thirty 
years has occupied the see of 
Beneventum. 

From the top of the wall rises 
one of those small open belfries 
called bell-gables. It is of the 
most primitive construction, being 
a mere extension of a part of the 
wall through which an opening for 
a bell has been made. It termi- 
nates in a gable like a mitre, on 
which are an iron cross fleurdelisée 
and a small vane to mark the direc- 
tion of the wind. The cross is al- 
ways appropriate for a belfry, large 
or small, if not obligatory, as Anas- 
tasius the Bibliothecarius insists in 
his works. The vane is no less 
traditional at Rome, where it is 
generally in the shape of a little 
banner (the origin of which is quite 
feudal), wherein the armorial en- 
signs are so cut as to be embla- 
zoned against the azure sky. Here 
the vane is shaped like a flame. 
It once bore the arms of the resi- 
dent archbishop, but the rain has 
washed off the color, and the sur- 
face is now corroded by rust. 

The small bell is of the kind 
called ola. In ancient times it 
was rung whenever the archbishop 
left his palace or re-entered it, as 
the bells of St. Peter’s at Rome an- 
nounce the visit and departure of 
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the pope. Later it only rang when 
he set out on a journey and at his 
coming back. Now it is mute, and 
no longer announces his appear- 
ance in public or his return to the 
palace. 

Passing through the gateway, we 
come to the court. On the left are 
the carriage and store houses, and, 
beyond, the saddle-room, which 
was quite brilliant in former times 
when the-cardinals went forth in 
gala array. At the right is an 
arched passage leading to the in- 
terior of the palace, and further on 
is the porter’s lodge, formerly the 
guard-house of the curia armata. 

Around the court are many an- 
cient monuments and inscriptions, 
which constitute a small museum, 
begun long since by the archbi- 
shops. There is an Egyptian obe- 
lisk of red granite, broken in two, 
which once stood in the cathedral 
court. It is covered from top to 
bottom with hieroglyphics relating 
to the deeds of some old king. Do- 
mitian consecrated it to Isis. On 
another side are three fragments of 
fine marble columns: one of cifol- 
lino, so ,called on account of its 
greenish veins, which resemble those 
of an onion, in Italian cifolla ; the 
second, of what is called porta san- 
ta, because the casing of the door 
in the Vatican basilica, opened 
only at the Jubilee, is of this 
marble, which is of a pale violet 
color, or a purple that has lost 
its freshness; and the third is of 
breccia corallina, the white ground 
of which is relieved by reddish 
veins. 

The ancient inscriptions collect- 
ed here, whether sepulchral, votive, 
or commemorative, are not rare. 
But they are noteworthy for their 
clearness and brevity. How ex- 
pressive, for instance, are these four 
lines consecrated to the manes of 
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Vibbius Optatus, who died in the 
flower of youth: 


D.M.A. Vibbio . Opta 
To. Vix. An. XI.M.XI.D. XIX. 
Parent . Infelicissimi 

Fecer . 


The unfortunate parents had no 
illustrious name to bequeath to 
posterity. ‘The discreet marble 
only echoes a profound grief. 

Here is a landmark, rounded at 
the top, and hewn to a point at the 
bottom, the better to insert it in 
the ground, that once stood on the 
Appian Way, which passes trium- 
phantly through the arch raised to 
the glory of Trajan at one end of 
Beneventum. 

Beneventum, which copied Rome, 
even in the device of its senate: 
S. P. Q. B. — Senatus populusque 
Beneventanus—had a magistrature of 
ediles at its head, who made gene- 
rous provision for the embellish- 
ment of the city. Here is a pedes- 
tal on which this municipal corps 
pompously proclaimed itself : 


Splendidissimus ordo Beneventanorum. 


One cannot help exclaiming, in 
view of the present order of 
things : 
“Comment en un plomb vil l’or pur s’est-il 
changé !”’ 
How into vile dross hath the pure gold changed ! 


The Romans loved statuary, and 
were lavish of it in all their pub- 
lic as well as private dwellings. 
Above all, their sculptors produced 
divinities and illustrious men, but 
sometimes the principal members 
of a household, if not the whole 
family, to adorn the atrium. Who 
does not remember the Balbus 
family in the Museum at Naples, 
the father and son on horseback, 
and the rest gathered around them ? 
Here we find several statues, both 
nude and draped. Nudity was 
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chiefly confined to heroes and the 
gods. It signified apotheosis—the 
ascension to a higher world. The 
terrestrial garb was laid aside; only 
a glorified body remained. Pagan 
art showed itself incapable of fully 
expressing a state indicated in the 
middle ages by a radiance sur- 
rounding the transfigured body. 
We have an admirable example of 
the immediate change to the glori- 
fied state in Perugino’s immortal 
production in the Sala del Cambio 
at Perugia. There the bankers 
and money-changers have constant- 
ly before their eyes a symbol of 
the change wrought by divine pow- 
er on a body in the state of celes- 
tial beatitude. Paganism divested 
the body of its garments, but did not 
render it luminous. It only invent- 
ed a symbol which the church has 
retained to designate the saints— 
the nimbus around the head, as 
the most noble part of man be- 
cause the seat of the intelligence. 
But it could go no further. From 
Apollo, who alone had the nimbus 
in the beginning to express in a 
measure the luminous atmosphere 
of the sun, personified in him, it 
passed to other divinities, and fin- 
ally even to those to whom the 
senate accorded the title of divine, 
thus becoming the equivalent of 
divus. It is really amusing to see, 
on the Arch of Constantine at 
Rome, the Emperor Trajan so di- 
vinized that his bare head is sur- 
rounded by a nimbus, though he 
is engaged .in the chase. The 
nude among the Romans _ was, 
therefore, a conventional way of 
expressing what was right in sub- 
stance, the immutation wrought 
by ‘glory, and was not intended 
to excite ignoble passion. In other 
cases their statues were modestly 
draped, though sometimes a little 
too much of the form was re- 
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vealed by the clinging folds of the 
garments. 

There are several sarcophagi in 
the court, with nothing extraordi- 
nary about them, but evenin the 
most unpretending affording proof 
of artistic taste. ‘They are adorn- 
ed with scenic masques, vases of 
fruit, the genii of the seasons, etc., 
which have their significance and 
are not without poetry. Here is 
one with a medallion of its former 
occupant in the centre—a_por- 
trait full of life and animation, as 
if he still were under illusion as to 
his nothingness. It is supported by 
two genii, winged and nude, as if 
bearing him to the celestial regions— 
winged, because they are fulfilling 
a mission; nude, to indicate their 
celestial origin. ‘This emblem was 
common in ancient times. ‘The 
middle ages did nothing but Chris- 
tianize it by substituting angels for 
genii, and placing in their hands, 
not the body, but the soul, of the 
deceased, about to receive the re- 
ward of his sanctity and good 
works. We see them on the tomb 
of King Dagobert, in the abbatial 
church of St. Denis, snatching the 
soul of the king from the demon 
who was endeavoring to bear it 
away. 

But we have lingered too long in 
the precincts. Let us enter the 
palace, and first visit the prisons— 
for prisons there are, the archbish- 
op of Beneventum, as we have said, 
having formerly a twofold jurisdic- 
tion, temporal as well as spiritual. 
His tribunal of justice imposed the 
canonical penalties. Fines seem 
to have been specially employed, 
for among the officials of the Curia 
there was one to receive and apply 
them to some religious object. At 
the same time there was a register 
in which they were faithfully re- 
corded. There were, too, differ- 
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ent degrees of imprisonment. In 
the carcere alla larga there was 
comparative liberty. The purgato- 
rio indicates a temporary expiation. 
The inferno was perhaps the prison 
from which death alone could be 
looked forward to as- a release. 
The two latter correspond to the 
carcere duro of the Venetians. 
There are similar ones, but not so 
spacious, in the governor’s castle 
overlooking Beneventum, which 
also bore the terrible names of 
purgatorio and inferno.* Cardinal 
Orsini, who, though severe, was of 
a humane disposition, visited these 
prisons in 1704, at which time 
there were only three prisoners, it 
appears, from the report of his visit. 
After assuring himself that the 
vaults were in a good condition, 
capable of resisting all efforts at 
escape, confornicate et proinde tute, 
he saw the necessity of obviat- 


ing the dampness of the ground by 
a brick pavement, ut humiditas ar- 
ceatur, and ordered the inferno to 
be closed for ever, because, as he 
said, it was a very damp and atro- 


cious place. A thoughtfulness so 
full of humanity is something to 
dwell on. ‘Ihe very text should be 
cited : “ Eminentissimus archiepis- 
copus utpote humidissimam et im- 
manissimam claudi demandavit et 
quod sub poena excommunicationis 
nemo ibi detendatur.” The pris- 
oners must have been delighted at a 
threat so much to their advantage. 

The cardinal, preoccupied also 
with their spiritual condition, found 
means of providing them with a 
chapel where they could attend 
Mass and on festivals hear a ser- 
mon, Their cells were sprinkled 
with holy water to drive away the 
malign spirit, and ornamented with 

* In an official paper at Dijon, dated Sept. 26, 


1511, mention is made of an obscure dungeon under 
the name of cachot d’enfer. 
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pictures of devotion. They were 
forbidden to play cards or read 
bad books, and were to go to con- 
fession six times a year—at Christ- 
mas, Easter, Whitsunday, St. Peter’s 
day, Assumption, and All Saints. 
Every month the  vicar-general 
visited them to listen to their 
grievances, remove all grounds of 
complaint, and assure himself that 
all orders had been executed. And 
the cardinal, who always kept an 
eye on everything himself, went to 
see them twice a year. 

One item in the register of ac- 
counts is particularly touching. 
Cardinal Orsini increased the ra- 
tion of bread from time to time at 
his own expense, and had a fire 
made in the winter, that the prison- 
ers might not suffer from the cold. 

The three soldiers employed to 
make the necessary arrests were 
under the command of a daricello, 
or corporal, all of whom, with the 
jailer, were lodged in the guardiola 
beside the arched passage which 
connects the two interior courts. 

The second court is bounded on 
one side by the sacristy of the ca- 
thedral, and on the other by 
the stables and the jubilee hospice. 
The stables, built by Mgr. Pacca 
(of the same family from which the 
cardinal of that name descended), 
are large enough for about twenty 
horses—none too many for the 
archbishop and his suite, for his 
visits could not always be made in 
a carriage. Even in our day a 
cross-bearer precedes his eminence 
on horseback, clothed in a violet 
cassock and wmantellone, and in 
former times the cor¢ége must have 
been much more imposing. 

The hospice affords a proof of 
Cardinal Orsini’s inexhaustible 
charity. He had before built a 
special asylum for pilgrims, not far 
from the palace, under the title of 
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St. Bartholomew, patron of the 
city. ‘There is nothing left now to 
remind one of it, except a narrow 
street still called the Via dei pelle- 
grint. But on extraordinary occa- 
sions, as at the time of a jubilee, 
this asylum was insufficient, and 
the cardinal accordingly set apart 
a whole wing of his palace to 
lodge those who came to Beneven- 
tum or were on their way to Rome 
to gain the indulgence of the Holy 
Year. This hospice had two en- 
trances to admit the sexes separate- 
ly: one opening into the first 
court, the other into the second. 
The latter has on its lintel this in- 
scription, which gives the precise 
date and object of the foundation : 


Xenodochivm Archiepiscopale 
Vrsinvm pro An, Ivbila2i MDCC, 


Nor was the cardinal content to 
give them benches and tables in 
such numbers as still to be spoken 
of. He had the bare walls reliev- 
ed by paintings of some religious 
subject. In the room where pub- 
lic prayers were offered and the 
rosary sung, as it still is daily in 
the cathedral to a peculiar air 
handed down by tradition, was 
painted Our Lady of the Rosary, 
with St. Dominic and St. Catha- 
rine of Siena at herfeet. Inthe re- 
fectory was depicted a scene from 
the life of the Blessed Ambrogio 
Sansedoni, a Dominican friar. He 
was in the habit of serving five 
pilgrims in honor of the five 
wounds of our Lord. One day, 
while waiting on his guests, his 
eyes being opened by the Holy 
Spirit, denoted by the white dove 
on his shoulder, he saw with aston- 
ishment that they were five angels 
sent by God to reward his charity. 
In the room where the pilgrims’ 
feet were washed is to be seen the 
Blessed Andrea de Franchi, also a 
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Dominican, humbly prostrate be- 
fore a pilgrim who afterwards re- 
veals himself to be the Saviour. 

In the arched passage we find a 
staircase, leading on the one hand 
to the hall of state, and on the 
other to the curia. Taking the 
latter direction, we pass beneath a 
statue of St. Philip Neri, larger 
than life, for which reason it is 
called St. Filippone. Before it 
burns a votive lamp, a tribute of 
gratitude from Cardinal Orsini. 
Higher up are two medallions of the 
fifteenth century : one of the Blessed 
Virgin modestly veiled, her hands 
folded, borne to heaven by two an- 
gels; the other represents St. Mark 
with his usual attribute, the winged 
lion. The walls of the court-room 
are enlivened by a series of land- 
scapes, alternating with the Orsini 
arms, but the most appropriate dec- 
oration is the sentence from the 
writings of St. Jerome: 


Privsqvam avdias 
Ne Ivdicaveris 
Ovemqvam 
D. Hieron: 
De Sept: eccl. 

Gradibvs. 


To judge no one without first hear- 
ing him is one of those axioms it 
seems useless to repeat, and yet 
how many precipitate judgments, 
how many sentences that would 
not be rendered, were so obvious a 
duty heeded ! j 

The metropolitan archives are 
between the chancery and the of- 
fice of the vicar-general, which 
pour into it every week a mass of 
official documents for preservation. 
On the ceiling are emblazoned the 
arms of Cardinal Banditi, who 
fitted up the room with convenien- 
ces for the registers and papers, 
distributing them, according to 
their contents, among the large 
pigeon-holes which extend from 
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the floor to the very ceiling, and 
are literally crammed with docu- 
ments. To find one’s way through 
such an accumulation requires the 
sagacity and good memory of an 
archivist like the present one, whose 
patience is only equalled by his 
wish to oblige. Beneventum is full 
of such excellent priests, who are 
ready to spend their leisure mo- 
ments in aiding you in your re- 
searches. . 

It is here Cardinal Orsini may 
best be studied, and that we can 
learn to what an extent he sacri- 
ficed himself for his flock, thereby 
meriting to become, by the unani- 
mous suffrage of the Sacred College, 
the successor of Pope Innocent 
XIII. His incessant activity is 
shown by the Déario of six volumes 
in folio in which, till his elevation 
to the Papacy, his secretary, day by 
day, noted down the most minute 
details of his official life. It be- 
gins December 1, 1685, the date of 
his preconization as archbishop of 
Beneventum by Pope Innocent 
XI. 

The contents refer chiefly to his 
pastoral visits, ordinations, both re- 
gular and extraordinary ; assisting 
at the offices of the cathedral, 
preaching in pontificals with seven 
deacons around him; confirmation, 
with examination of the children 
on the eve; general communions, 
baptisms, visits to the dying, visits 
of devotion to churches; consecra- 
tion of bishops, churches, altars, 
and chalices ; blessings of all kinds, 
including vestments ; religious pro- 
fessions ; processions wearing the 
red hat; attending lectures on the 
Holy Scriptures by a theologian; 
exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, absolution of the excommu- 
nicated, synods, provincial councils, 
consultations in cases of conscience, 
instructions to the people after the 
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Gospel, saying the rosary with the 
faithful, teaching children the cate- 
chism, journeys, etc., etc. 

At the end of the year a sum- 
mary was made of his principal 
labors. We give that of the year 
1694: Cardinal Orsini baptized 67 
children and confirmed 13,851; 
conferred orders on 841 clerks, 503 
porters, 450 lectors, 449 exorcists, 
435 acolytes, 436 subdeacons, 434 
deacons, and 457 priests; conse- 
crated 12 bishops, 100 churches, 100 
stationary altars, 500 portable altars, 
176 patens, and 188 chalices ; bless- 
ed5 abbots and 4 abbesses; receiv- 
ed the profession of 88 nuns; per- 
formed 6 marriages; administered 
extreme unction 8 times; placed 13 
corner-stones, and blessed 14 ceme- 
teries and 234 bells. 

What a proof of his activity, com- 
bined with a very complicated ad- 
ministration! But let us cite a few 
items from this unpretending 
diary : 


“In the evening I kept vigil before the 
relics exposed in the church to be con- 
secrated on the morrow. 

‘‘In the morning I solemnly conse- 
crated the church of the Most Holy An- 
nunciation at Jelsi, preached to the con- 
gregation, and then said Low Mass. 
This church is the CAXXV. 

‘*I solemnly administered the sacra- 
ment of confirmation in the church to 34 
boys and 24 girls, in all 58. 

‘* Assisted in cappa at a sermon on the 
Blessed Sacrament by one of the stu- 
dents of my seminary. é 

‘* Assisted in cappa at the Mass of the 
feria, chanted (it was in Lent), and at the 
sermon. 

‘‘At Fragnitello I was received with 
the usual ceremonies, but, what was un- 
usual (and this greatly affected me), all 
the men, women, and children came out 
to meet me a mile distant, with olive 
branches in their hands, showing by this 
manifestation the joy in their hearts. 
God be for ever blessed !” 


At the end of the year the car- 
dinal signed the register to guaran- 
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tee the authenticity of the contents. 
He adopted this formula : 

“Annus 1695, Deo propitio, hic 
terminatur. 

“Ttaest. Ego fr. Vin. Mar. card. 
archiepiscopus m(anu) p(ropria).” 

The old palaces had a hall of 
state for exceptional occasions, 
when the bishop had to appear in 
all his dignity. There is such an 
apartment here, and it is of grand 
proportions. It is adorned with 
the portraits and arms of the pre- 
lates who have occupied the see, 
with a concise notice of each. 
Among them are fourteen saints 
and two deati: viz., SS. Photinus, 
Januarius, Dorus, Apollonius, Cas- 
sian, Januarius II., Emilius, John, 
Tamarus, Sophus, Marcian, Zeno, 
Barbato, and Milon. The latter 
belongs to the eleventh century, St. 
Photinus to the first, and the re- 
mainder range between the fourth 
and seventh. The Blessed Giacomo 
Capocci and Blessed Monaldi lived 
in the fourteenth century. Let us 
hope, as the cause has been intro- 
duced, we may soon add the Vene- 
rable Orsini. 

From St. Photinus to his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Carafa di Traeto 
there are fifty-one bishops and sev- 
enty-one archbishops. The see 
was not made archiepiscopal till 
the year 969, during the pontificate 
of Pope John XIII. Of the twen- 
ty-three cardinal archbishops two 
acimne popes: Alexander Farnese, 
under the name of Paul III.; and 
Cardinal Orsini, under that of Bene- 
dict XIII. Three other popes were 
likewise from Beneventum—St. Fe- 
lix (526), Victor III. (1086), and 
Gregory VIII. (1187). 

As an example of the concise 
and elegant manner in which these 
prelates’ lives are noticed, we give 
that of St. Milon, a native of Au- 
yergne : 
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** LIX. Archiep. VIII. S. Milo ex Ar- 
vernia in Gallia oriundus, VIII. Bene- 
ventanus archiepiscopus, ille idem qui 
pietate et literis Stephanum Grandimon- 
tensis familie fundatorem erudivit. Pro- 
vincialem synodum consummavit A.D. 
MLXXV. Obiit die XXIII. Februarii 
A.D. MLXXVI. cum sedisset paucis 
supra annum mensibus.” 


Above these records of the bi- 
shops is a long array of armorial 
ensigns, in which, unfortunately, 
the arms and seal are often con- 
founded, though essentially differ- 
ent. The archbishops of Beneven- 
tum have used for ages a seal of 
lead on their diplomas and licen- 
ses, similar to the bulla of the 
popes. On one side, separated by 
a cross, are the heads of the Blessed 
Virgin, titular of the cathedral, and 
of St. Bartholomew, the patron of 
the city and diocese. On the other 
side are the name and title of the 
actual archbishop. This seal, in 
spite of the principles of archeology 
and heraldry, is given as a coat of 
arms to the bishops who had none, 
beginning with St. Photinus, and 
continuing to the seventh century. 
From the time of St. Barbato, who 
died in 682, another seal is added 
in parti to the bulla, representing 
a bishop on horseback crossing a 
bridge and precipitating a dragon 
into the water. This is doubtless 
St. Barbato himself, and perhaps 
refers to the golden viper which he 
abolished the worship of at Bene- 
ventum, transforming it into a cha- 
lice, on which, says tradition, was 
graven the Lord’s Supper.* © This 
counter-seal is maintained from 
the seventh to the eleventh century, 
when the bulla is resumed under 
Amelius (1072). 

The first arms really heraldic 
make their appearance under Car- 

*St. Barbato’s triumphal entrance into Bene- 


ventum was by a gateway that has preserved the 
name of Porta Gloriosa, 
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dinal Roger, the sixteenth archbi- 
shop, who died in 1221. The red 
hat is found on the escutcheons of 
the twelfth century, though not 
conceded to cardinals till about a 
hundred years later (at the Council 
of Lyons), and not to be seen on 
their arms before the fourteenth 
century. But this may be on the 
same principle that St. Jerome is 
usually represented with a cardi- 
nal’s hat at his side. 

The bulla, seal, and arms, from 
the first, bear the tiara and crosier. 
The latter adds nothing to the sig- 
nificance, and does not imply any 
special privilege, being common to 
bishops and abbots. As to the 
tiara, even with a single crown at 
the base, it is a manifest usurpa- 
tion. ‘The archbishops of Bene- 
ventum, it is true, wore it in the 
middle ages, as is shown by a doc- 
ument of the fourteenth century and 
the reliefs on the bronze doors of 
the cathedral. But Paul II., and 
later St. Pius V., by a motu proprio, 
the original of which is to be seen 
in the archives of the chapter, con- 
demned the practice in formal 
terms. If the tiara is no longer 
admissible on ceremonial occasions, 
why retain it on the arms? And 
this tiara is boldly surrounded by 
a nimbus when placed over the 
arms of the. canonized bishops, 
though none of them ever wore it, 
with the exception, perhaps, of St. 
Milon. The nimbus is suitable for 
the head, which represents the 
whole body, whereas the covering 
of the head, however sonorous its 
name or rich its make, should not 
have an emblem which denotes ele- 
vation on our altars and a claim to 
public veneration. This would be 
a grave error, infringing on the 
liturgy as well as iconography. 

The archbishops of Beneventum 
had a mania for imitating the pope. 
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Thus, they wore the tiara, had the 
Blessed Sacrament borne before 
them in their visits, styled them- 
selves Servus servorum Dei, issued 
diplomas in solemn form after the 
style of the Cancellaria, sealed 
them sub plumbo, and imposed on 
the bishops of the province the an- 
nual visit ad limina B. Bartholo- 
mei apostoli, Of all these usurpa- 
tions, only the tiara remains on 
the arms, and the bulla on the li- 
censes; but even these are too 
much, for the tiara and bulla are 
essentially papal, and rightfully be- 
long to the Sovereign Pontiff alone. 
On the walls of the apartment 
are painted en camaieu all the saint- 
ed bishops of Beneventum in simu- 
lated niches, clothed pontifically, 
with the tiara on theirheads. One 
alone has a distinguishing attribute 
—St. Barbato, who has in his hand 
the viperof gold. St. Photinus, ac-- 
cording to the Diptychon of Berne-- 
ventum, was ordained and sent 
here by St. Peter in the year 4o. 
He is believed to be of Greek ori- 
gin. From him to St. Januarius, 
who was martyred in 305, is a long 
interval with no names, though 
tradition tells us the see had 
eleven occupants inthe time. This 
loss of names is said to be owing 
to Diocletian, who ordered the 
writings of Christians to be de- 
stroyed. ‘There is a similar vacan- 
cy in all the sees in France, but 
this is no argument against their 
apostolic origin. ‘The first found- 
ers might receive their mission 
from St. Peter or his immediate: 
successors, and the difficulties of 
the times might prevent their being 
at once replaced. The churches 
had to exist as best they could for a 
long period, and were perhaps-gov- 
erned by bishops with no fixed're- 
sidence or distinet territory. — 
To compkte. the parallel with 
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Rome, Beneventum is said to have 
had a woman for one of its bishops, 
as the papal see, according to its 
enemies, was fraudulently occupied 
by Pope Joan. Cardinal Orsini 
spiritedly replies to this calumny 
in the noble words inscribed next 
the name of Bishop Enrico, who 
died in 1170: “ Ex errore in necro- 
logio monialium S. Petri orta fuit 
Jabula de Sebastiana moniali pro 
archicpiscopo habita ne fabula sua 
vacaret Beneventana Sedes in hac 
Sebastiana ut Romana de sua Jo- 
hanna.” This calumny sprang from 
a false interpretation of the record 
in the necrology of the abbey of 
San Pietro for November 29: 
“ Obit archiepiscopus et Sebastian. 
mon.” The archbishop and the 
nun might certainly die on the 
same day, without being, on that 
account, one and the same person. 

On the east wall of the hall is 
painted the city of Beneventum, 
surrounded by the principal towns 
of the diocese and the sees of the 
suffragans. As their number is 
considerable, the frescos are con- 
tinued in the passage leading to 
the sacristy. They are not with- 
out interest, though perhaps maps 
would be preferable, after the 
manner of those, so striking and 
complete, which adorn the gallery 
of Gregory XIII. at the Vatican. 

As conferences and ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblies, as well as the J/an- 
datum on Holy Thursday, were held 
in this hall, there is a permanent 
throne of carved wood, but it 
stands between the windows on 
one side, instead of being at the 
end in capite aula, the proper 
place, where the entrance now is 
from the private apartments. 

One of the doors in the hall 
opens into the Monte di Pieta, 
founded by Cardinal Orsini to re- 
lieve the poor of his diocese, where 
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money was lent on articles pledg- 
ed and without the least interest, 
conformably to the bulls of Leo X. 
and Paul V., which definitely re- 
gulated such institutions. He es- 
tablished, moreover, a Mons Fru- 
mentarius, or wheat fund, to furnish 
grain to the poor in want of bread, 
or to sow, at the mere recommen- 
dation of their curate, and inscrib- 
ed over the door appropriate texts 
from Holy Writ, showing him to 
be the comforter of the poor: 


Mons frumentarius Beneventanus erectus 
anno Domini 1694. 

Factus es fortitudo pauperi, fortitudo ege- 
no * (Isaias xxv.) 

Eripiet de angustiat pauperem (Job xxxvi.) 


Revolutions have naturally put 
an end to these charitable institu- 
tions, without substituting any- 
thing more to the advantage of the 
people, but they cannot efface the 
memory of the incomparable pre- 
late who founded them. Canoni- 
co Feuli has reason to say in his 
Bulletino Ecclesiastico that “others 
may equal Orsini, but can never 
surpass him.” 

At the top of the staircase is a 
kind of marguise, supported by 
elegant columns, before the door 
leading to the private apartments. 
Above are the Orsini arms of in- 
laid marbles, the colors conformed 
to the rules of heraldry, and the 
inscription : 


Fr. Vinc. Maria. Ord, Praed. Card. 
Ursino. Archiep. An. MDCCVIII. 


which reminds us that Cardinal 
Orsini belonged to the Dominican 
Order. Even when pope he con- 
tinued to be a frate. From him 
emanated the celebrated constitu- 
tion which admonished bishops 
chosen from the regular orders to 
remember, by the color of their 


* In tribulatione sua (Isa. xxv. 4). 
+ De angustia sua (Job xxxvi. 1:). 
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costume, the solemn profession 
they had once made. 

The most striking thing in the 
antechamber is a double band of 
emblematic medallions on the 
walls, with explanatory mottoes, 
such as were popular in the six- 
teenth century. ‘They all refer to 
the obligations of a bishop, and 
evidently allude to Cardinal Orsi- 
ni as the model of one. They be- 
gin with the holy name of God in 
Greek, with the Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus, the angels’ eternal song of 
praise. We will rapidly review the 
other emblems here employed to 
raise the mind from the visible to 
the invisible, the material to the 
spiritual. 

The telescope, which enables 
the human eye to penetrate the 
profound mysteries of the heavens. 
So the spiritual world is opened 
by prayer and meditation. Alfa a 
longe cognoscit (Ps.cxxxvii. 6). 

A dog, guarding the fold: em- 
blem of pastoral vigilance. V+ vi- 
tam habeant (St. John x. 10). 

The mitre, supported by a col- 
umn: episcopal firmness. /irma- 
litor et non flectetur (Ecclus. xv. 3). 

The wine-press overflowing with 
the juice of the grape: emblem of 
the spiritual harvest. Vt fructum 
plos afferat (St. John xv. 2). 

A clock, which tells the hours and 
minutes : the value of time. Pari- 
cola non te pretereat (Ecclus. xiv. 14). 

The crane, emblem of vigilance, 
because it was formerly believed to 
sleep on one foot; the other holding 
a stone, which, when it fell, awoke it. 
Excvbat in custodiis (Num. xviii. 4). 

The horse, held in check by a 
vigorous hand: self-government. 
Ne declines in ira (Ps. xxvi. 9). 

The elephant, believed every 
morning to adore the sun at its 
rising: humility before God. Hz- 
miliat semetipsum (Philipp. ii. 8). 
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The lamp which burns and gives 
light : figure of the bishop consum- 
ing himself for others. V¢ ardeat 
et luceat (St. John v. 35).* 

The pelican, nourishing its young 
with the blood from its own breast : 
a lively expression of extreme de- 
votedness. Reficiam vos (St. Matt. 
xi. 28). 

The crosier is the shepherd's 
crook. It terminates with a grace- 
ful hook for the purpose of draw- 
ing the lambs more gently. It was 
once a saying: “It is good to live 
under the crosier!” Sum pastor 
bonvs (St. John x. 2). 

The sun, shedding its rays on a 
balance : equity under the inflexible 
eye of God. £qvitatem vidit vol- 
tus eivs (Ps. x. 8). 

The honeycomb, in which the bee 
deposits its honey gathered from the 
flowers: activity and sweetness. 
Mansvetom exaltant (Ps. cxlix. 4). 

The stag, which, according to an 
old notion, attracted serpents by 
its breath in order to exterminate 
them: the might of the Holy Spirit, 
of which a bishop is the organ. 
Flavit Spiritus eivs (Ps. cxlvii. 18). 

The trumpet, which, though so- 
norous, can give forth sweet notes. 
In spiritv lenitatis (Gal. vi. 1). 

The mill, turned by the water, 
grinds wheat to feed the hungry. 
A bishop, above all, should be the 
father of the poor and needy. Fraa- 
git esvrienti (Isai. lviii. 7). 

A painting representing the sun : 
the divine attributes should be re- 
produced in a bishop. Jn candem 
imaginem (2 Cor. iii. 18). 

The fox, emblem of the trans- 
gressor, flies before the dog, sym- 
bol of episcopal vigilance. A facte 
tua fogiam (Ps. cxxxviii. 7). 

The dolphin, by the odor it ex- 
hales, draws to it the fish of the 


* These quotations are often modified—the idea, 
rather than the exact words, being aimed at. 
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sea: the influence of virtue. Jn 
odorem currimvs (Cant. i. 3). 

An anvil, struck by two hammers 
at once, without being moved: 
strength to resist exterior assaults. 
Fortitudinem meam cvstodiam (Ps. 
Iviii. 10). 

The pheenix, which springs to new 
life on the pile where it is consum- 
ed: the power of multiplying time. 
Moltiplicabo dies (Prov. ix. 2). 

The bear, taking its young in 
its paws, to teach them to stand 
and walk: paternal direction of 
souls. Donec formetur (Gal. iv. 19). 

The compass, turning its needle 
to the polar star. A bishop should 
not be guided by human influences. 
Hance reqviram (Ps. xxvi. 4). 

The rain, watering the garden: 
going about doing good. Pertran- 
sitt benefaciendo (Acts x. 38). 

The pomegranate contains a great 
number of seeds : a bishop shelters 
the multitude. Coperit mvltitvdi- 
nem (St. James v. 20). 

The mitre, surrounded by an 
aureola : the splendor sanctity adds 
to the episcopal dignity. Contviit 
et splendorem (Judith x. 4). 

The eagle, trying its eaglets by 
making them look at the sun: God 
alone should be looked to in trial. 
Cum probatvs fverit (St. James i. 12). 

A tree, the vigor of which is only 
increased by age: experience in- 
creases one’s efficiency. Fortior 
cum senverit (Prov. xxii. 6). 

At one end of the antechamber 
is the library, formerly containing 
a fine collection of books, mostly 
belonging to Cardinal Orsini, but 
now unfortunately scattered. He 
also established a printing-press in 
the palace for the purpose of pub- 
lishing his own edicts, licenses, and 
pamphlets for the direction of his 
clergy. A small oratory opens into 
the library with its marble altar 
turned towards the East and its 
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walls covered with paintings. One 
of these is a votive picture from 
Cardinal Orsini after his miracu- 
lous preservation in the earthquake 
of 1688 by the special intervention 
of St. Philip Neri, representing him 
buried among the ruins of his pa- 
lace, his head alone visible, resting 
on a picture of the saint, who, in 
consequence of this memorable cir- 
cumstance, has ever since been re- 
garded as one of the patrons of 
Beneventum. 

It is said that when Cardinal Or- 
sini was leaving Beneventum for 
Rome, he turned towards the weep- 
ing inhabitants, and, after praying 
silently for an instant, promised 
them his protection henceforth 
against earthquakes, and, in fact, 
not only has the city been spared 
when serious disasters have occur- 
red in the country around, but no 
citizen of Beneventum has received 
any injury,even when exposed else- 
where to terrible danger. Many 
families keep with veneration a bust 
of the holy cardinal in their houses, 
or some object once belonging to 
him, and attribute to this devotion 
a special protection. 

There is nothing of interest in 
the private rooms once occupied 
by Cardinal Orsini. One would 
like to see his unpretending furni- 
ture, his pictures of devotion, the 
kneeling-stool where he so often 
prayed for his flock, and the books 
he daily used, but they are all gone. 
There is not even an authentic 
likeness of him, * though he resid- 
ed here thirty-eight years, and ex- 
pended in the restoration and em- 


* There are three portraits of Cardinal Orsini in 
the cathedral, taken at different periods of his life. 
The forehead is high and well developed. The eye 
is pleasant and sympathetic, but keen and pene- 
trating. The nose has a bold outline, indicative of 
his energetic will. The mouth is contracted at the 
corners, giving it an expression of bitterness and 
dissatisfaction. The face is full, and tells of life 
and vigor. 
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bellishment of the palace 64,589 
ducats of his personal fortune. 

We have already alluded to the 
quarter of the palace called #7 con- 
ventino, because it has the aspect 
of a monastery. It is divided by a 
corridor, with cells on both sides 
that communicate with each other, 
or can be made private at pleasure. 
Here, without any luxury or dis- 
play, Cardinal Orsini lodged the 
bishops convoked for the provin- 
cial councils, and generously pro- 
vided for every expense these as- 
semblies involved. The priests who 
accompanied them were lodged in 
the convent of San Modesto, where 
nothing was wanting to their com- 
fort. The register of accounts gives 
some curious details as to the sup- 
plies. Macaroni necessarily played 
an important ré/e. Snow was fur- 
nished for refreshing drinks. And 
as the wine called Lachryma would 
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doubtless have been too heavy, it 
was previously tempered by a strong 
addition of the ordinary red wine! 
But the patience of the reader is 
already exhausted with these de- 
tails. As we have implied, the 
archiepiscopal palace of Beneven- 
tum is not precisely artistic, and 
yet it is interesting and curious. 
If the account has been unreasona- 
bly prolonged, the memory of Car- 
dinal Orsini is a sufficient justifi- 
cation. We cannot make too pro- 
minent the name and labors of 
those who lived only for the church, 
and sacrificed themselves for its 
development and glory. Quam 
multa, quam opportuna, quam gran- 
dia accepta referunt beneficia, let us 
say, in conclusion, with the inscrip- 
tion on the hospital at Beneven- 
tum, graven on marble to the praise 
of Fra Vincenzo Maria, priest of the 
title of St. Sixtus, Cardinal Orsini. 





“ JUXTA CRUCEM.” 


“ Dear Lord,” we say, “ 


could we have stood 


With thy sweet Mother and Saint John 


Beside thy cross ; 


or knelt and clung— 


Heedless what ruffian eyes look’d on— 
With Magdalen’s wild grief, and flung 
. Our arms about th’ ensanguined wood! .. .” 


But have we not the Crucified 
Among us, “even at the door”? 
Whom else behold we, day by day, 
In the sore-laden, patient poor ? 
And where disease makes want its prey, 


Can we not stand ¢hat cross beside ? 


O blest vocation, theirs who come, 
At chosen duty’s high behest, 
To soothe the squalid couch of pain 
With pledges of a better rest 
Than all earth’s wealth can give or gain, 
And whispers of eternal home! 
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Never so near our Lord as then, 
We touch His Wounds—more heal’d than healing: 
Never so close to Mary’s Heart, 
Hear too for ws its throbs appealing: 
And when for other scenes we part, 
It is with John and Magdalen. 
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La Bruyére sees in all extrava- 
gance of phrase some symptom of 
weakness. “To say modestly of 
anything it is good or it is bad, and 
to give reasons why it is so, needs 
good sense and expression. It is 
much shorter to pronounce in a 
decisive tone either that it is ex- 
ecrable or admirable.” He him- 
self is a model of clearness and 
exactness of expression. His Eng- 
lish counterpart is Swift, of whom 
Thackeray said: “He writes as if 
for the police.” Nothing in litera- 
ture surpasses the vraisemblance 
of Gulliver’s Travels, which reads 
like a book of authentic adventure. 
Its artlessness is the perfection of 
art concealing art. La Bruyére 
also says: “ What art is needed to 
be natural (rentrer dans la nature)! 
What time, what rules, what atten- 
tion, what labor to dance with the 
ease and grace with which we walk, 
tosingas easily as we talk, fospeakand 
express one's self as one's self thinks!” 
To speak or to write as one thinks 
seems, in these days of tumid and 
extravagant expression, to be one 
of the lost arts. We generally say 
either more or less than we think, 
usually more. For this reason we 
should turn to the older classical 
writers, because of the importance 
they attribute to diction, and the 
sense of duty they attach to it. 

The new rhetorical doctrine is, 


“Let the style take care of itself. 
Give us thought.” Robert Brown- 
ing, whose poetry nobody under- 
stands, probably not even himself, 
declares in favor of “burrs of ex- 
pression that will stick in the at- 
tention.” Any one who has scram- 
bled through the labyrinths of some 
of his poems has had “burrs” 
enough to suffice him for a lifetime. 
It is clear that this plea for thought 
to the neglect of style is an excuse 
for slovenly composition. There is 
no reason why thought should not 
have clear, precise, and beautiful 
expression. Unless style be made 
a subject of deep attention, and be 
brought to the severest test of rhe- 
torical criticism, there is an end of 
literature. Ifthe barbaric “ yawp” 
of Walt Whitman is to pass for 
poetry; if the pictorial daubs of J. 
A. Froude are to be considered 
historical portraitures; and if ex- 
travagant and exaggerated forms of 
speech are to be ranked as striking 
beauties, the literary critics and 
the lovers of literature in general 
must gird themselves for a tougher 
battle for letters than they ever 
did for any attack that threatened 
them from Philistia. What we call 
the Extravagant School of Litera- 
ture numbers eminent names, and 
is by no means confined to the 
more obvious and pronounced sen- 
sationalism ofthe daily press. Con- 
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temporaneous history, criticism, po- 
etry, sectarian theology, and, won- 
derful to say, philosophy and sci- 
ence deal largely in exaggerated ex- 
pression and extravagant theory. 
It may be some consolation to 
the newspapers and to the gentler 
sex, both charged by the critics 
with the use of exaggeration and 
hyperbole, that they but follow the 
example set them by grave modern 
historians and scientists. ‘The reck- 
less writing in the journals, like the 
fluent gossip at Mrs. Grundy’s tea- 
parties, isephemeral. But extrava- 
gance aspires to immortality in the 
pages of the historian. The de- 
scription of Mary Stuart's beheading 
in Froude lacks even the historical 
accuracy of a New York Herald 
reporter’s account of an “ execu- 
tion.” Macaulay’s fantastic analy- 
sis of motives exceeds in boldness 
of conjecture a journalist’s article 
on the future policy of the Vatican. 
In both sets of examples there is 
the same fault—unlimited specu- 
lation and unjustifiable comment. 
Darwin observes some particular 
facts in natural history, and, in de- 
fiance of a familiar rule in syllo- 
gisms, leaps at once to a univer- 
sal conclusion. Matthew Arnold, 
fired by his name as acritic, indul- 
ges in extravagant speculation upon 
the relations of literature and dog- 
ma. Science loses its cool head, 
and philosophy its cautious pace, 
on the presentation of hitherto un- 
explained phenomena. Protestant 
theology hears aghast that the 
Greek of the Epistle to the He- 
brews is more classic than that in 
the other Pauline epistles, and 
telegraphs the discovery to the 
Board on the Revision of the Scrip- 
tures. The dainty trick of Ten- 
nyson’s metre is the despair and 
admiration of inglorious Miltons, 
whose hands cannot strike the re- 
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sounding lyre with like skilfulness, 
and thereupon jangle it in woful 
measures. Bret Harte makes a 
“hit” in the delineation of wild 
Western life, and he is hailed asa 
new-born genius. John Hay and 
Joaquin Miller assume the bays. 
A crowd of nonentities rush before 
the public on the lecture platform, 
and their extravagant nonsense 
brings them fame and fortune. 
The two classes react upon each 
other for the worse. The extrava- 
gant never corrects his faults, and 
the public never perceive them, so 
used have they become to this bane- 
ful influence of sensationalism. It 
permeates popular religion. A Pro- 
testant Life of Christ by a prominent 
preacher reads like a dime novel. 
We readily pardon the extrava- 
gance of fiction; and catechresis in 
poetry does not call forth the se- 
verest censure of the critic. Any 
one familiar with the hard condi- 
tions of modern newspaper writing 
will not be disposed to judge harsh- 
ly if both editor and reporter com- 
bine to make their journal “ spicy.” 
It may be that the high-pressure 
system on which newspapers are 
conducted has exercised a mark- 
ed influence upon all classes of 
readers and writers. The New 
York dailies have a rather ques- 
tionable Can, which provincial 
journals follow from afar off. The 
stupendous enterprise of sending 
expeditions to South Africa and to 
the North Pole, the insatiable quest 
for news, the undisguised love of 
the sensational characteristic of 
foremost journalism, have, in our 
opinion, a debilitating and disas- 
trous effect upon the scholarship 
and the intellectual life of America. 
The showy story, the painfully epi- 
grammatic drama, and the pyro- 
technical poetry of the land are 
newspapery to the last degree. 
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Journalists do not even seem to 
know or realize the influence which 
they exert. What is a pointed and 
brilliant editorial compared to the 
honest endeavor of a journalist to 
inculcate sound ethical and social 
_ views in the minds of his readers? 
Who cares about Jones’ slashing 
attack upon Smith? Why, in the 
name of common decency, are col- 
umns opened to the discussion of 
Robinson’s domestic infelicities ? 
We do not wish to make up our 
minds every morning upon the 
state and prospects of the universe. 
‘We are firmly convinced that the 
world will go on, without being 
daily buttonholed by talented edi- 
tors to acquaint us with the fact. 
The sensational newspaper has 
spoiled some of the best traits in 
the American, and it has given ab- 
normal development to his worst 
tendency—his curiosity. A news- 
paper would have scattered all 
the happiness of Rasselas’ valley. 
It is happy for Americans that they 
have a weakness for print, and seem 
rather to enjoy a figure therein. 
If the Bungtown Bugle did not no- 
tice the arrival in town of Mr. 
Porkpacker, let the editor tremble. 

But the extravagance of journal- 
ism is mainly confined to words. 
It is not altogether true that the 
guiding spirit of the newspaper is 
sensation. This charge, which can 
readily be sustained against the 
contemporary historian, does not 
hold of the journalist. He makes 
the most of news, but he rarely 
invents. He is sensitive on this 
point. Accuracy is a prime requi- 
site in a reporter. His is the 
hyperbole of words. This comes 
generally from a limited education 
and inexact habits of thought. 
When we reflect that the first and 
last lesson of rhetoric is simplicity, 
we should not expect too much 
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from men who are trained to think 
and believe that no idea is accept- 
able unless arrayed in gorgeous 
imagery and blazing with tawdry 
rhetoric. A fire with loss of life is 
a terribly startling thing, and the 
reporter imagines that he is really 
describing its horror when, with 
apt alliteration’s artful aid, he heads 
his account with “ The Fire-fiend 
Furious—Flaunting Flames Fran- 
tically Flashing—Fainting Firemen 
Fused by the Fierce Fire,” etc. 
Richard Grant White has wearied 
his readers for a decade and more 
on the theme of newspaper Eng- 
lish and cognate subjects. The 
fact is, no man can be an etymolo- 
gist without a fair knowledge of the 
languages from which the English 
is derived, and it is simply wasted 
labor to counsel the attainment of 
a classic style from a mere ac- 
quaintance with one language, and 
thatthevernacular. The wonder is 
that so much really good writing is 
done under such limitations. 

It takes some self-denial in a 
newspaper man to say a thing sim- 
ply. We understand that Western 
newspapers have made a new de- 
parture in announcing deaths, and 
that a rather coarse, if not ribald, 
humor is tolerated. This is an 
evidence of a lower sensationalism. 
The West has exercised a rough 
and energetic influence upon the 
laughable dilettanteism of the East- 
ern press, but we must confess our 
inability to relish its humor. Its 
humor is extravaganza, and thus 
would work out the very reform 
and improvement which it is the 
design of this article to advocate. 
The pompous descriptions ending 
in anti-climax, the open burlesquing 
of the style of newspaper nov- 
elists, the riotous characterization 
af oddities, and the hearty dislike 
of sham and cant that one meets in 
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Western journalism must have a 
good effect upon the general litera- 
ture of the country. But one tires 
of Mark Twain, mayhap for the 
reason that one grows speedily 
weary of professedly funny papers. 
The poor court-jesters of the mid- 
dle ages got more frowns than 
smiles. Mark Twain has little of 
that heartiness and donhomie that 
are the characteristic of true hu- 
mor. Real wit he has none, nor 
does he pretend to it. His humor 
is extravagance, which, even in 
this humble but oh! how genial 
faculty and expression of the hu- 
man heart, is seen to be out of 
place and power. 

The more we read and write, the 
clearer becomes to us the wisdom 
of the Horatian maxim to keep 
our lucubrations by us for years. 
Hasty writing is not only hard 
reading but often dangerous utter- 
ance. An editor told the writer 
that when the news of the late 
Pope’s death reached us he had 
his biography already in type, but 
without editorial comment. It was 
necessary to compose some sort of 
editorial upon an event which for 
a time suspended the breath of 
Christendom, and our editor, with 
the nonchalance and conceit which 
unfortunately characterize so many 
of the journalistic guild, sat down 
to dash off as fast as pen could 
travel Ais estimate of that great, 
long-suffering, and heroic man on 
whose brow, where gathered the 
glory of Thabor and the gloom of 
Calvary, rested the mystic diadem 
of the Supreme Pontificate. “Of 
course,” said our editor, “I hadn’t 
time to get up anything very fine, 
but my Protestant friends were de- 
lighted. I gave the good old man 
some pretty severe raps—that thing, 
you know, about his being a Mason, 
and opposed to progress—and—and 
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—Antonelli, and that little love-af- 
fair,youknow. Ha! ha! ha!” No 
wonder Dickens impaled the editor 
of the New York Rowdy. Now, if 
this man could have waited, and 
read and reflected, it would have 
been morally impossible for him to 
have composed an obituary which, 
if it had been written of any other 
man than the dead Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, would have exposed its au- 
thor to the pistol-shot of outraged 
relatives or to the chastisement of 
public justice. 

So long as ignorant and irrespon- 
sible men are suffered to guide and 
control the expression of a journal, 
so long will the American news- 
paper fail of any high mission. It 
is a good sign of the sturdy inde- 
pendence of the American charac- 
ter that it has shaken off the jour- 
nalistic yoke and thinks for itself. 
Formerly the editorial pages were 
the first to be scrutinized and the 
mysterious oracle consulted. But 


* Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine.”’ 


The garish light of day has been 
poured in upon the sanctum, and 
the divinity has fled. The news- 
paper is not likely soon again to 
attain to that high dignity and 
power which it held prior to the 
last Presidential election, for rea- 
sons too obvious to the reader to 
need mention here. Year by year 
the strongly-marked individuality 
of the chief editor, so familiar of 
old, fades out of sight, either be- 
cause the race of great editors is 
run or the conditions of newspaper 
life have changed. We speak of 
the newspaper only as it falls with- 
in the scope of this article, which 
regards its literary and not its 
moral aspect. We do not advert 
to it at all as a teaching or ethical 
power, for we look upon the aver- 
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age journal with feelings akin to 
contempt at its blind or wilful neg- 
lect of the highest possibilities of 
good. Nomen are better acquaint- 
ed than are newspaper men with 
the absurdity of Protestantism, its 
failure both as a public institution 
and a private religious life, its pet- 
ty tyrannies, its squeamishness, its 
rhodomontade, and its helplessness 
before any attack of sound and 
manly logic. They know, too, or 
ought to know, the real good of the 
Catholic Church. Yet how rarely 
one sees in a journal even a feeble 
recognition of the benefits of Ca- 
tholicity! Why, in many quarters 
we do not even get the show and 
hearing graciously accorded to the 
Mormons. Who has not felt the 
covert sneer, the poorly-concealed 
bigotry, and the ignorant pfejudice 
so thinly disguised? When Doyle, 
England’s best caricaturist, not 
even excepting Cruikshank, was re- 
quired by the proprietors of Punch 
to draw a caricature of the Pope, 
he threw his pencil in their faces 
and told them “be ,’ a word 
which the recording angel cer- 
tainly blotted out. What are we to 
think of a journal that seizes the 
celebration of the feast of a great 
national saint as a happy occasion 
for publishing a series of “ jocu- 
lar” and blasphemous articles on 
the saint’s memory, twice pierc- 
ing the sensibilities of Irishmen, 
once through their faith and next 
through their nationality? Is that 
honest, worthy, or dignified jour- 
nalism ? 

Enough has been said to place 
the general newspaper press upon 
a low form in the school of ex- 
travagant expression. Not until 
editors feel a profound moral re- 
sponsibility, and enlarge their minds 
with at least a cursory study of Ca- 
tholic theology—two things which 
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are least likely to come to pass— 
will the American journal attain 
any lasting prestige or power. As 
it is, its tone becomes less dignified 
and effective year by year, and we 
should not be surprised to discover 
in the newspaper, in time, the most 
stubborn and powerful opponent 
of Christianity, and even of general 
morality. Heaven knows what in- 
calculable harm it now does to im- 
mortal souls by its constant vomit- 
ing forth of social impurities and 
criminal details. There are cer- 
tain papers of large circulation and 
“respectability” which cannot be 
read by all without proximate dan- 
ger of mortal sin. But if a Catho- 
lic critic ventures to proclaim these 
manifest truths, he is answered with 
a howl about the church’s opposi- 
tion to progress and enlightenment. 
The newspapers cannot bear criti- 
cism whilst savagely attacking any 
person or institution to which they 
take a dislike. This sensitiveness 
is a symptom of weakness. 

We turn tothe great masters of 
extravagant expression. At their 
head we place Lord Macaulay, who 
has demonstrated the art of making 
history romantic, and romance his- 
torical. Query: whether Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was not the founder of 
the contemporaneous historical 
school? At any rate the cry is, 
“Let us have no more dryly accu- 
rate histories like Lingard’s or Ar- 
nold’s. Relegate to an appendix 
state papers and statistics. Give 
us delightful conversations between 
historical personages, somewhat in 
the style of Landor’s /maginary 
Conversations, only not so heavy.” 
It is so delightful to enter into the 
secret motives of men, to interpret 
their hidden spirit, and clearly un- 
derstand their whole mental and 
moral being. This is the new 
school of historical writing, carried 
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to extravagant lengths by Macau- 
lay, Froude, and Carlyle. ‘The old- 
fashioned idea of history was the 
simple and exact statement of 
events, the ascertained motives of 
historical personages, and the ac- 
tual results of their deeds and de- 
crees. This idea the trio before 
mentioned scout with derisive 
laughter. Macaulay writes down 
“the dignity of history’; Froude 
penetrates into the arcana of royal 
bosoms; and Carlyle shrilly hoots 
at the Dryasdusts for their histori- 
cal investigations, and makes a bon- 
fire of archives and state papers. 
Of this precious triad Macaulay is 
the least vehement, but none the 
less must we dub him an extrava- 
gant. He never can say a thing 
naturally. He cannot rise above 
an epigram or an antithesis. Nor 
was there ever any intellectual 
growth in him. In Trevelyan’s 
Life and Letters of Macaulay there 
is a characteristic anecdote of his 
boyhood. His mother refused him 
a piece of cake for some misde- 
meanor—for missing a lesson, we 
think. “ Very well,” antithetically 
answered the future reviewer (@/at. 
9), “hereafter industry shall be my 
bread and application my butter.” 
This might have been written in 
the Ldinburgh forty years after. 
When the famous essay on Milton 
appeared, sensationalism had not 
as yet invaded the prosy precincts 
of the reviews. Jeffrey’s classic 
but dull reviews were models; nor 
did the humor of the “joking par- 
son of St. Paul’s” receive much 
countenance from the Scotch, on 
whom the parson revenged himself 
when he said that a surgical opera- 
tion was necessary to get a joke 
into a Scotchman’s head. Macau- 
lay’s brilliancy took the town by 
storm. But what is there in the 
review of Milton? of Johnson? of 
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Bacon? He began the carnival of 
the sensational. George Cornewall 
Lewis said of Macaulay: “ The 
idea of a man of forty writing such 
flowery and sentimental stuff! Ma- 
caulay will never be anything but a 
rhetorician.” But the réading peo- 
ple had their appetites whetted by 
Scott and Byron, and there has 
been little sobriety in literature 
since. The extravagance of the 
praise with which Macaulay be- 
daubed Milton struck the critics 
at the time; but when they an- 
swered, he was famous. The 
Americans raved overhim. It was 
perhaps as well that his History was 
never finished, for it is morally cer- 
tain that his infatuation for saying 
brilliant things would have led him 
to hurl Washington and the Ameri- 
can patriots of the Revolution from 
their pedestals. He could not re- 
sist the temptation to bid men 
abate their admiration of any es- 
teemed character. To wind up 
with a brilliant period was the 
height of his poor literary ambition. 
Of course he received his reward ; 
but no man now who values his 
reputation for scholarship would 
think of citing him as an historical 
or, what may seem stranger, a lite- 
rary authority. That glowing tri- 
bute to the Catholic Church in the 
review on Ranke has always seem- 
ed to us one of his rhetorical 
bursts. There were in the subject 
light and color, imposing figures, 
an atmosphere of art and beauty, 
and innumerable chances for in- 
troducing epigrams and startling 
paradoxes. He wrote an article 
which flames like one of Rubens’ 
pictures. The whole argument is 
false from beginning to end, and 
its logic would shame the New 
Zealander himself. The conclu- 
sion which any thoughtful man 
would draw from the powers and 
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attributes therein ascribed to the 
Catholic Church is that such an 
institution must be divine—a con- 
clusion furthest from the reviewer’s 
thought. He has made the dull 
pages of English political history 
as interesting as a fairy-tale, under 
which designation it no doubt 
will be tabulated by future scho- 
lars; for there is not a point d'ap- 
pui in the entire history, from his 
glorification of King William to 
his defamation of Penn, that has 
not been shattered by some one. 
But who should seriously attack 
romance ? 

James II. was a poltroon, and 
William III. was a brave man and 
a great statesman. Macaulay did 
not attempt all the possibilities of 
sensationalism. This was left for 
J. A. Froude, who now reigns in 
his stead. Casting about for a 
striking character, Froude lights 
on Henry VIII. And it is here 
that that delightful historico-ro- 
mantic style soars to hitherto un- 
explored heights of extravagance. 
The injured monarch is introduced 
to the sound of mournful music. 
His tortured mind is apparent in 
his anguish-riven face. Contem- 
plate at leisure that Achillean 
form, that massive brow, the mel- 
ancholy grace of those royal legs. 
A pensive smile irradiates a coun- 
tenance on which all the graces 
play. He is thinking of Katharine. 
His conscience is smitten. Enter 
to him Anne Boleyn. What 
thoughts are hidden beneath that 
alabaster brow?—and so on for 
volumes. The forte of the histo- 
rian of this séhool is his thorough 
knowledge of the thoughts and de- 
signs of his personages. Nothing 
escapes his eagle eye. This won- 
drous faculty, which has hitherto 
been considered preternatural, en- 
ables him to detect deep meanings 
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in the slightest act. The king 
smiled significantly. Ah-hah! 
Sergeant Buzfuz’s interpretation of 
Pickwick’s note about the warm- 
ing-pan sinks into obscurity along- 
side of the calm and connected 
analysis of motive that Mr. Froude 
can weave out of King Henry’s 
stockings. It will amuse our rea- 
ders to take up a few pages of any 
of Froude’s historical works, and 
study out illustrations of this criti- 
cism. They will soon discover 
that it is he who does all the think- 
ing, planning, and suffering for his 
historical automata, that are mov- 
ed by the chords of his sympa- 
thetic heart. No one would call 
Froude a historian except in bur- 
lesque. He is a romancist. 

But what shall we say of the 
Scotch Diogenes, Carlyle, who 
hurls books instead of tubs, though 
the latter missile would do less 
mischief? He is an extravagant. 
We have hesitated some time about 
classing him in the school, but we 
think that we are justified, at least 
by the wildness, unconnectedness, 
and rhapsodical fury of his speech. 
Besides, he frantically hates and 
denounces America, which fact 
would set him down at once as a 
man of unbalanced intellect and 
malignant humor. He used to 
know how to write English, as his 
Life of Schiller and Life of John 
Sterling abundantly prove. But 
in an evil hour he learned Ger- 
man, and the next view of him we 
have discovers him tossing in a 
maelstrom of German metaphysics. 
He certainly deserved a better fate. 
We very much doubt if any sane 
man can long keep his wits and 
study German philosophy, especial- 
ly in the mad outcomes of Fichte’s 
Absolute Identity and Schelling’s 
theories of the To eyo. The best 
minds of Germany, both Catholic 
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and Protestant, Méhler and Nean- 
der, have pronounced the judgment 
of all sensible men upon these 
absurdities in one word—ruddish. 
Carlyle patiently worked in this 
rubbish for years, and his result is 
not half so good as his brave old 
words, spoken out of his honest 
heart: “Do what you are able to 
do in this world and leave the rest 
to God.” In the name of com- 
mon sense, do rational men care 
anything about the critic of Pure 
Reason, or the beer and tobacco 
speculations of conceited egoists ? 
It were well if men, like the parish 
priest in Don Quixote, burnt all 
those foolish books of knight-er- 
rantry carried on in a world as 
dreamy and fantastic as that fa- 
bled by the old writers on chival- 
ty. Carlyle’s command of lan- 
guage is marvellous, but his style 
is hybrid, wearisome, and frequent- 
ly unintelligible. He is sensation- 
al, in a bad sefse, too. There is 
not a hero that he has chosen who 
was not chosen with an eye to 
effect: Mohammed, a prophet! 
Luther, the hero-priest! Crom- 
well, the hero-king! The selec- 
tion of these worthies enabled him 
to say something startling. Then 
the idea of taking Frederick II. of 
Prussia as a type of the heroic, 
kingly, religious, literary, and gen- 
eral excellence of the eighteenth 
century was carrying the extrava- 
gant a little too far. The old man 
now sits like a bear with a sore 
head. We pardon him much, for 
we look upon him as an embitter- 
ed and disappointed man. He 
seems not to care what he says nor 
how rudely he says it. His criti- 
cism on Swinburne, the erotic poet, 
whose success is an indication of 
something rotten in English letters, 
is so harsh that we hesitate to 
quote it, though it is richly de- 
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served: “He is a man up to his 
neck in a cess-pool, and adding to 
the filth.” We need Diogenes to 
snub Alexander and to trample on 
the pride of Plato. Had Carlyle 
escaped fantastic Germanism and 
its wretched philosophizing, he 
would rank with the greatest mas- 
ters of language in any tongue. 
The glow and beauty of many of 
his descriptions are beyond praise, 
and no more skilful hand has ever 
drawn the vast and gloomy ‘ad/eaux 
of the French Revolution. His 
historical method has the same 
vice as Macaulay’s and Froude’s. 
He is pictorial, imaginative, and 
given to unwarranted speculation. 
His style has the worst faults of 
the sensational school, though it 
may be alleged in his defence that 
his vast knowledge of German has 
unconsciously and radically modi- 
fied it. Affectation he has none, 
which cannot be said of his imita- 
tors in word-coining. 

Literary criticism, which’ cer- 
tainly should have advanced some- 
what since the days of Dennis, is at 
present as “slashing” as that old 
cynic himself could have desired. 
The great reviews, spoiled by Ma- 
caulay’s example, have adopted a su- 
percilious tone that but ill comports 
with the dignity and functions of 
true criticism. We recall only 
one great exception, John Wilson 
(Christopher North), in recent 
English literary criticism, that is 
not open to the charge of queru- 
lous fault-finding. The narrow- 
ness of the English reviews, and 
their fatal obtuseness to see be- 
yond the limits they have drawn 
for themselves, have deprived 
them of the proper power of liter- 
ary judgment or suggestive writing 
such as we associate with a review. 
The latest of their number, the 
Nineteenth Century, is not long 
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enough before us to enable us to 
form a satisfactory judgment. It 
lacks unity, but, perchance, this is 
a merit. The reader knows be- 
forehand the judgment of the £d- 
inburgh, the London and British 
Quarterlies, and the Westminster 
on any subject. They are a bench 
of Lord Jeffreys passing sentence 
before any evidence is presented 
to them. 

There is no writer on whom sen- 
sationalism works such quick and 
fatal destruction as the critic. We 
look to him to be above the pas- 
sions of the hour, the rage of the 
fashion, and the influence of lite- 
rary and political cliques. Even 
his admiration must be tempered. 
He must betray no weaknesses. 
When we come across a critique 
which runs over with passion, weak 
sentiment, petty jealousies, un- 
worthy bickerings, and a subdued 
but potent sensationalism, we are 
shocked and disappointed. Most 
contemporary reviews are pompous 
exhibitions of the writer’s own 
learning, which may be in one 
sense encyclopedic, and which 
generally throws the author under 
review quite in the shade. The 
older reviewers gave some hearing 
to an author. They quoted him 
largely, and enabled the reader to 
judge for himself. They proffered 
their opinions modestly, and sup- 
ported their objections with proof 
drawn from the book itself. But 
nowadays, if a reviewer conde- 
scends to advert to the book which 
he is supposed to be reviewing, it is 
in a high and mighty tone of cen- 
sure or of autocratic approval. 
This obtrusion of self and opinions 
smacks much of the sensational. 
The reviewer wishes to be seen up- 
on the tripod, and he is convinced 
in his own heart, or at least allows his 
reader plainly to understand, that 
he could write a much better book 
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than that which he has deigned to 
review. Slashing criticisms are in 
great favor. Oh! for another Mac- 
aulay to blast another Montgomery. 
We say, Oh! for another Pope to 
place these gentlemen in another 
Dunciad. There is no merit in 
cutting a book to pieces. An eye 
sharpened by malice and on the 
lookout for faults will detect blun- 
dersinatitle. Where merited chas- 
tisement must be inflicted it should 
not be spared; but that is a poor 
idea of literary criticism that views 
it as a medium of communicating 
only stinging comment and bitter 
diatribe. Criticism is essentially 
calm and judicial. It should sift a 
book as law does evidence. No 
stormy passions should be suffered 
to disturb its equanimity. ‘There 
is no other department of letters 
that invites and exacts such rare 
scholarship and genial wisdom. 

The man who can quickly recog- 
nize and honestly praise a work of 
genius, and, through wise commen- 
dation, introduce it to a wide circle 
of readers, merits a crown more 
precious than the poet’s. In these 
days of much bad writing and wide 
reading there is deep need of such 
exact criticism, such careful watch- 
fulness over literature, and such 
sure guidance of the public taste. 
Keep sensationalism at least out of 
our reviews and our book notices, 
for if the critic loses the reckoning 
we are indeed at sea. 

We hinted that sectarian theolo- 
gy has its sensational side. If we 
can dignify with the name of theolo- 
gy that congeries of books, sermons, 
pamphlets, and tracts that is the 
literary outcome of Protestantism, 
then theology, the queen of the 
sciences, is in the plight of Hecu- 
ba as described in Hamlet : 


“ But who, oh! who had seen the mobled queen 
Run barefoot up and down, threatening the 
flames,” etc. 
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No attempt is made to conceal 
the sensationalism of the Protes- 
tant pulpit. A dull preacher had 
best betake himself to another oc- 
cupation; say anything that will 
be listened to, sooner than behold 
the agonizing sight of a sleeping 
congregation. Modern congrega- 
tions do not enjoy the traditional 
nap. They are kept awake by the 
attitudinizer in the pulpit, They 
are not sure of what he is going to 
say next.’ Sir Roger de Coverley 
made his chaplain preach one of 
Barrow’s sermons, and, thus being 
assured of orthodoxy, he slept with 
a quiet conscience. The quality of 
the majority of Protestant sermons 
is as spiced and sensational as the 
average popularlecture. What mo- 
tive but that of making a sensa- 
tion can induce Farrar and Stan- 
ley to preach against hell in West- 
minster Abbey? Their sermons 
are as high colored as a story in 
the New York Ledger. The new 
tack which the Protestant hulk is 
now painfully taking is the harmoni- 
zation of science and religion. We 
verily believe that Darwin, Huxley, 
and Tyndall take a malicious plea- 
sure in seeing the squirms of Pro- 
testant theologians. Those men 
know themselves the inconclusive- 
ness of their arguments against re- 
velation, but the fatal spell is on 
science, too—it must be sensational 
or nothing. The old scientists 
worked calmly away for years, and 
set forth the results of their inves- 
tigations with the modesty of true 
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merit. But Huxley cannot ana- 
tomize the leg of a spider with- 
out publishing the process in 
the newspapers, with some reflec- 
tions upon its bearing and pro- 
bably fatal effect upon the Mosaic 
records. 

In summing up the conclusions 
suggested by our reflections upon 
the extravagant, we must not for- 
get that the ways and habits of 
modern social life have almost ne- 
cessitated this species of literature. 
It is remarkable that the Latin 
writers under the later emperors 
have neither the purity of thought 
nor of style of the old masters. 
Literature is the reflex of passing 
life. Our century is the century of 
startling discovery, of kaleidoscopic 
changes, of rapid social life and in- 
tense intellectual energy. Its ex- 
pression must beloudand boisterous. 
But it is the duty of writers to 
keep the gross sensational elements 
of life out of letters. Litera- 
ture should soothe and compose the 
mind; should be its refuge from 
turbulence and care; should be a 
ministry of peace and refreshment 
to the wearied spirit. The endur- 
ing products of human genius are 
marked by the calmn@s and seren- 
ity of the great souls that conceiv- 
ed them, and they produce in us 
the like frame of mind. The pub- 
lic should look coldly upon the class 
of productions we have been 
examining, and bid 


“* The extravagant and erring spirit hie 
To its confine.” 





The Blue-Bird’s Note. 


THE BLUE-BIRD’S NOTE. 
1. 


Nort Philomel, ’mid dark of night, unseen, 
Pipes sweeter notes unto the listening heart 
Than from the adventurous blue-bird start 
That sings amid the cedars’ dusky green 
When March doth fleck the sky with windy clouds, 
When sodden grass is gray as naked boughs 
Along whose length no touch of summer glows— 
Folded the buds within their spicy shrouds, 
Waiting the coming of their Easter morn, 
When the up-risen sun their bonds shall break, 
Earth’s alleluia in the forests wake, 
Wherein no voice more glad than this is born 
That fills the farewell hours of winter gloom 
With skies of blue and fields knee-deep in bloom. 


II, 


Who hears the music of the blue-bird’s song, 
And sees not straightway cloudy skies grow fair 
With softened light pale April kindleth there ? 
Who heareth not the swollen, rippling throng 
Of loosened streams that trip the roads beside, 
That wear soft channels in the meadow grass, 
And peaceful grow to uphold the crisp-leaved cress ? 
ho sees not o’er the marsh-pools, dark and wide, 
ise tasselled willow and the later glow 
Of sturdy marigolds’ broad, golden bloom, 
Dim light of violets; while fresh perfume 
From every budding twig doth overflow? 
Such world a song can build of shivering air— 
Earth’s miracles unfolding everywhere. 


Ill, 


Singeth the dreamy nightingale of love, 
Unsevered still the thrush from Paradise, 
The lark’s swift aspiration to the skies 

Is faith that sees in perfect light above ; 

And type doth seem spring’s blue-winged herald’s song 
Of that calm faith Eternal Wisdom blessed, 
Believing things unseen with quiet breast, 

Not asking first to see the angels throng. 
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Faith meet for earth, filling the storm-rent skies 
With cheerful song of trust and heavenly grace, 
Softening with joys to come earth’s rugged face, 

Tinting life’s gray with heaven’s rainbow dyes— 

Thy note, O fearless blue-bird ! stainless scroll 

O’er writ with love and hope for earth and soul. 





GERMAN GLOSSARIES, HOMILIES, AND COMMENTARIES 
ON SCRIPTURAL AND LITURGICAL SUBJECTS.* 


A DILIGENT and impartial Ger- 
man bibliographer, Dr. John Geff- 
cken, Protestant pastor of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Hamburg, in his learned 
work on catechetical treatises of 
the fifteenth century, has pointed 
out the almost complete forgetful- 
ness of present scholars of a branch 
of literature important in the theo- 
logical and controversial history of 
Germany before the Reformation. 
He says of his own researches in 
this field : 


“There was a lost, or at any rate a for- 
gotten, literature to be discovered step 
by step, and its spirit grasped in all the 
branches thus brought together and com- 
pared. The following information will 
show how little light the fragmentary 
notices of Langemack in his Historia 
Catechetica (vol. i.), or of Kocher, in his 
Catechetical History of the Papal Church, 
threw upon the times to which I have 
devoted my attention. The worst, how- 
ever, was that even these scanty notices 
were often false or misleading, and that, 
instead of pointing out the right track, 
they not seldom led into error. They 
consist mostly of lists of titles of books, 
without a hint of the contents of such 
books, and not seldom an uncertain or 
fanciful title is interpreted as denoting 
contents utterly different from the reali- 


* Die deutschen Plenarien (Handpostillen) 1470- 
1522. Dr. J. Alzog. .Herder. Freiburg in Breis- 
gau. To this most interesting and valuable 4ro- 
chure of the distinguished German ecclesiastical 
historian the writer is chiefly indebted for the sub- 
stance of the present article, 


ty. The spirit of controversial prejudice 
in which these works were written im- 
pelled the authors, whenever they had 
to deal with ante-Reformation times, to 
paint the historical background in the 
darkest possible colors, in order to 
bring out in corresponding relief the 
brightness of the new dawn of the six- 
teenth century.” 


If this is true of such works as: 
those to which Geffcken refers, it 
is equally so of the German Pie- 
narit, or glossaries, commentaries,. 
homilies, and various devotional 
manuals in the vulgar tongue pub-- 
lished in the last half of the fif- 
teenth century and the first quarter 
of the sixteenth. The inquiry into 
the publication, contents, and diffu- 
sion of these books is as interest- 
ing from an antiquarian as from a 
theological point of view. They 
are little known even to catalo- 
guists of acknowledged merit. 
Brunet, in his Manuel du Libraire,* 
etc., under the heading Plenarium, 
vol. iv., mentions only one, as the 
Plenarium, or Book of the Gospels, 
printed at Basle by Peter von Lan- 
gendorff in 1514; while under the 
heading of Gospels (vol. ii.) he 
mentions in general terms several 
“ Evangelia.” Hain, in his Reper- 

* Dans lequel sont décrits les livres rares, pré- - 


cieux, singuliers, et: aussi les ouvrages les plus 
estimés, V* édit. Pasis, 1860-1865, en vi. tomes. 
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torium Bibliographicum (Stuttgart 
and Tiibingen, 1826-1828), in which 
he claims to have collected the 
names of all the books printed 
from the time of the discovery of 
printing to the year 1500, is a little 
more explicit as to the gospels 
and epistles under the heading of 
that name, but has nothing to say 
of any Plenarium; although the 
name stands as a separate heading, 
it is followed by no details or ex- 
amples. Graesse, in his Zrésor de 
livres rares et prétieux, ou nouveau 
dictionnaire bibliographique (Dresden, 
1859-1869), mentions only five of 
these works, giving the dates and 
presses but no hint of the contents 
of the books. Earlier scholars, 
however, had not so wholly lost the 
tradition of the existence of these 
manuals; for instance, Nicholas 
Weislinger, in his Armamentarium 
Catholicum Argent., 1749 fol. sub 
anno 1488 (pp. 412-415), and Pan- 
zer, in his Annals of Ancient Ger- 
man Literature ; or, notices and de- 
scriptions of those books which, since 
the invention of printing till the year 
1520, were printed in the GERMAN 
tongue (Nuremberg, 1788), mentions 
a fact which Dr. Alzog says he has 
not yet found proved by other 
documents—the existence of simi- 
lar manuals in other countries than 
Germany. The French have Les 
Postilles et Expositions des Epistres et 
Evangiles Dominicales, etc. (Troyes, 
4480 and 1492, and Paris, 1497), 
and the Italians the same in 1483, 
press and date not mentioned, and 
L£pistole e Evangeli per tutto lanno, 
per Annibale da Parma (Venice, 
1487). No doubt research among 
the libraries of ancient Italian 
cities, colleges, and monasteries 
would discover many copies of 
such manuals, and the same may 
be said of French glossaries. The 
fact that they have but recently 
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come to light in Germany argues 
equally in favor of their being at 
some future time discovered in 
other countries, certainly not less 
enlightened at the time whence date 
the German manuals. 

It seems that hitherto no satis- 
factory etymology of the name of 
this class of books has been found; 
the explanation of Du Cange* be- 
ing rather bald, that the books 
“wholly contain the four gospels 
and the canonical epistles.” What- 
ever the origin of the title, the 
books themselves multiplied rapidly 
from 1470 to 1522. They were in- 
variably in the vulgar tongue, often 
in dialect. They were meant as 
emphatically popular hand-books, 
guides to the liturgy, and interpre- 
ters of the Latin offices of the 
church, while they also supplied 
the place of sermons, homilies, and 
meditations by their glossaries and 
explanations of the gospels, lessons, 
and epistles. Some of these are 
much in the style of the commenta- 
ries of the early Fathers on Scrip- 
tural subjects. The translations 
from the Vulgate are generally ori- 
ginal, and do not follow strictly 
any of the authorized versions of 
the day. In some of the later 
Plenarii the Collects and Prefaces 
are given, in others the Graduals 
and Communions; in a few the 
whole liturgy is translated and the 
ceremonies explained. None of 
these books was ever published in 
Latin, and, unlike our modern mis- 
sals, they very seldom, and then 
sparingly, included the Latin text 
with that in the vulgar tongue. 
Hymns and sequences were also 
often printed. Dr. Alzog was 
drawn to the study of this branch 
of church literature by his re- 
searches for a hand-book of uni- 


* Glossarinm media et infima latinitatis. 
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versal church history, and by his 
opportunities in the University 
Library of Freiburg in Breisgau, 
which alone contains six editions 
of Plenarii of 1473, press unknown, 
five respectively of 1480 (Augsburg), 
of 1481 (Urach), of 1483 (Strass- 
burg), of 1514 and 1522 (Basle), 
and several others without authors’ 
or publishers’ names, as well as the 
kindred works of a famous preach- 
er of that: time, Geiler von Kei- 
sersperg, printed at Strassburg. 
The reproach sometimes made to 
the fifteenth century, of being des- 
titute of sufficient religious and 
moral instruction in printed form, 
is much neutralized by the oppo- 
site reproach of a contemporary 
whose name is famous in literature 
as that of the author of the Ship of 
Fools, Sebastian Brant. This pow- 
erful satire, the work of a priest, 
begins with these words in Ger- 
man rhyme: 


** All the land is now full of holy writings 
And of what touches the weal of souls, 
Bibles, and the lore of holy fathers, 
And many more such like, 

In measure such that I much marvel 
No one grows better on such cheer.” 


Alzog names thirty-eight man- 
uals, including five by Keisersperg, 
with his sermons and expositions 
of doctrine, and seven in Low Sax- 
on dialect, interesting as showing 
the peculiarities of spelling in cer- 
tain districts at that time. The 
form of the title is almost unvaried 
in all: “In the name of the Lord. 
Amen. Here follows a Plenarium 
according to the order of the holy 
Christian Church, in which are to 
be found written all epistles and 
gospels as they are sung and read 
in the ceremony of the holy Mass, 
throughout the whole year, in or- 
der as they are written in the fol- 
lowing.” The two earliest men- 
tioned by Alzog are of 1470-1473. 
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They are adorned with title-pages 
or frontispieces, Scriptural or alle- 
gorical subjects. In the University 
Library of Freiburg is a small folio 
with a wood-cut of our Lord, his 
right hand uplifted in the act of 
blessing, and his left carrying an 
imperial globe, the ball surmounted 
by across, such as may be seen in 
pictures of the old German empe- 
rors. Round the four sides of the 
print runs the following curious 
inscription, unfortunately clipped 
short in part by the binder: “ ‘This 
portrait is made from the human 
Jesus Christ when he walked upon 
the earth. And therefore he had 
hair and a beard, and a pleasant 
countenance. Also a... He 
was also a head taller than any 
other man on the earth.” ‘The first 
edition mentioned by Panzer and 
Hain as containing a glossary on 
the Sunday gospels is of the year 
1481, printed at Augsburg, but the 
four editions between 1473 and 
1483 all had uniform glossaries. 
The mention is worded thus: “A 
glossary will be found of each Sun- 
day gospel—that is, a good and use- 
ful teaching, and an exposition of 
each gospel, very useful for every 
Christian believer (or believer in 
Christ) to read.” In 1488 Weis- 
linger and Panzer point to a book 
printed at Baden by Thomas Ans- 
selm, called Gospels with Glossaries 
and Epistles in German, for the whole 
year ; also the beginning ; the Psalm 
(the “ Judica” and Introit) and the 
Collect of each Mass according to the 
order of the Christian Church, An- 
other book of 1516, printed at Du- 
tenstein, has the same title with 
this addition: “ for the whole year, 
with nothing left out.” A very 
elaborate manual, of which a copy 
(1514) is in the University Library 
of Freiburg and is mentioned in 
Panzer’s catalogue, is called 
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“‘ The Plenarium, or gospel book. Sum- 
mer and Winter parts, through the whole 
year, for every Sunday, Feria, and Saints’ 
days. The order of the Mass, with its 
beginning or Introit. Gloria Patri, Ky- 
rie Eleyson, Gloria in Excelsis, Collect or 
prayer, Epistle, Gradual or penitential 
song, Alleluia or Tract, Sequence or 
Prose. Gospel with a glossary never 
yet heard by us, and ended by fruitful 
and beautiful examples.* The Patrem 
or Creed, Offertorium, Secreta, Sanctus, 
Agnus Dei, Communion, Compleno and 
ite Missa est or Benedicamus Domino, 
etc. And for every separate Sunday 
gospel a beautiful glossary or Postill, 
with its example, diligently and orderly 
preached by a priest of a religious order, 
to be seriously noticed and fruitfully ap- 
plied for the greater use of the believer, 
who in this quickly-passing life can read 
nothing more useful... .” At the end 
are these words: ‘‘To the praise and 
worth of Almighty God, his highly- 
praised Mother Mary and all saints, and 
to the use, bettering, and salvation of 
men. . . . Printed by the wise Adam 
Peter von Langendorff, burgher of Basle. 
1514. In folio.” 


The book contains four large 
wood-cuts of some artistic merit, 
Christ crucified, with a landscape 
in the background, and two groups, 
one of four women on one side, the 
other of four men on the other, and 
the following legend beneath, taken 
from Notker’s famous hymn JZ/e- 
did Vita, which “ wonderful anthem 
or sequence,” says an Anglican 
writer, is “so often mistaken for a 
psalm or text’ ¢: “In the midst of 
life we are in death: whom shall 
we seek to help us, and to show us 
mercy, but thou alone, O Lord, 
who by our sins art righteously en- 
wrathed? Holy Lord God, holy 
strong God, holy, merciful, and 
eternal God, suffer us not to taste 

© These “examples” constituted a literature 
apart, to which reference will be made later, cha- 
racteristic of the middle ages, of which scholars 
like Grimm speak with more respect, because more 
knowledge, than many more modern and less discri- 
minating writers. 

+ Bampton Lectures, 1876. Witness of the 
Psalms to Christ and Christianity, Dr. William 
Alexander 
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the bitterness of death.” The 
other wood-cuts, respectively indi- 
cating Christmas day, Easter eve, 
and Whitsunday, represent the 
Adoration of the Infant Jesus by 
Mary, Joseph, and the shepherds, 
with a landscape in the back- 
ground; the Resurrection; and the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost in the 
form of fiery tongues. The book 
contains many smaller wood-cuts. 
Another Plenarium (Strassburg, 
1522) boasts of being “ translated 
from the Latin into better Ger- 
man,” and another, of the same 
year (Basle), announces “ several 
other Masses, never hitherto trans- 
lated into German,” as well as a 
register with blank leaves. Kei- 
sersperg’s sermons “in the last 
four years of his life, taken down 
word for word from his own 
mouth,” are printed at Strassburg 
in 1515, and are qualified in the 
title-page as “ useful and good, not 
only for the laity, and never hither- 
to printed.” His Postil/, or “Com- 
mentaries on the Four Gospels,” is 
printed in four parts in Strassburg 
in 1522, also his Lenten sermons, 
and some additional ones on a few 
saints’ days, “written down from 
his own mouth by Henry Wess- 
mer”; but the most curious work 
mentioned is a folio volume of his 
sermons, without title, and con- 
taining other treatises with fanciful 
titles and bearing on ‘mysterious 
subjects. “The Book of Ants, 
which also gives information con- 
cerning witches, ghostly appear- 
ances, and devilish possession, very 
wonderful and useful to know, and, 
further, what it is lawful to hold 
and believe touching them ”; also, 
“the little book, ‘Lord, whom I 
would gladly serve,’ in fifteen parts 
of fine and useful doctrine ; final- 
ly, the book of ‘ Pomegranate,’ in 
Latin Malogranatus, containing 
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much wholesome and sweet doc- 
trine and advice.” ‘This dates from 
1517 (Strassburg, John Greinnin- 
ger). For the sake of the language 
the manuals printed in Low Saxon, 
chiefly in Liibeck, are among the 
most interesting specimens. The 
titles are much the same as the 
German, but generally more con- 
cise. Panzer remarks of one of 
them, printed by Stephen Arndes 
at Liibeck in 1496, and adorned 
with several fine wood-cuts, that 
he has seen three other editions, 
printed in 1488, 1493, and 1497. 
A few of the peculiarities of spell- 
ing, and of the indifferent use of 
various forms of one word, will be 
seen in the following examples: 
book, in the contemporary High- 
German, spelt duch or buoch, is here 
spelt dock, boeck, bok, arid boke, this 
last a form often found in Old Eng- 
lish writers; holy, Aeylig, heilig, or 
hailig, is here spelt in five different 
ways: hilgen, hylgen, hylligen, hilli- 
gen, and Ayllyghen ; and birth, ge- 
burt, is bort and borth. Das (the) 
becomes dat ; endigt (ends) is turn- 
ed to ondighet ; and the o’s and n's 
are in general used the reverse way 
to that common in High-German. 
The contents of the Plenarii 
show the peculiarities of the litur- 
gy as used at that time. The same 
epistle and gospel sung or read on 
Sunday was repeated on Monday, 
Tuesday (which the oldest manu- 
als call After-Monday), and Thurs- 
day. Wednesdays and Fridays 
throughout the year had separate 
epistles and gospels, and Saturday 
is not mentioned, unless it is indi- 
cated by the “third day,” which 
the later editions speak of as “ hav- 
ing a separate epistle and gospel 
throughout the year.” Each day 
of Lent had a separate one. Some 
of the books of 1473 contained 
special Masses—that of the Wis- 
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dom of God for Mondays, the Holy 
Ghost for Tuesdays, the Holy 
Angels for Wednesdays, the Love 
of God for Thursdays, the Holy 
Cross for Fridays, and the Blessed 
Virgin for Saturdays. There fol- 
lowed Masses for rain, for health, 
for sinners, for fair weather, and for 
“all believing souls.” The glosses 
on the gospels in the earlier edi- 
tions are interesting from their 
simplicity and directness. Even 
the preface of the Basle Plenarium 
of 1514, though less simple, is a 
good specimen. It is noteworthy 
that the Immaculate Conception is 
implied in the text. The heading 
is from Luke xi. 28: “ Blessed are 
they who hear the word of God 
and keep it.” The preface runs 
thus: 


“‘ Jesus Christ is the Word of the Eter- 
nal Father; the Word is made flesh (un- 
derstand by that, man) in the womb of 
the immaculate, holy, and pure Virgin 
Mary, that we too may be saved. From 
this Word, as from Christ the Son of 
God, flows Holy Scripture, which is the 
life-giving flow of the blessed paradise 
of the highest heaven, penetrating and 
making fruitful on this earth the para- 
dise of the holy church to the use of all 
believers.. And in order that man may 
better know and acknowledge his Lord, 
he has at hand the help of Holy 
Scripture, which is the source of all 
knowledge and wisdom, of whom all 
knowledge is the servant and follower, 
and which teaches and admonishes us, 
through the wonderful works. of God, to 
worship the Maker of all ; for Christ the 
Son of God is the wisdom of the Eternal 
Father, and in him and through him are 
all creatures made, and, indeed, so won- 
derfully made and hidden that no human 
wisdom can fully penetrate into these 
secret recesses, Such is the teaching of 
Holy Writ. : 

“To confess God, to avoid sin, to do 
good, and to show ourselves diligent in 
the love of God and our neighbor—this 
is a spiritual pharmacy of all sweet- 
smelling and precious medicine. Al- 
though many prophets and other saints 
have written Holy Scripture and divine 
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truth, each one according as it was given 
to him by the Holy Ghost, yet are the 
strength and truth of the holy gospels 
above every other Scripture, as says St. 
Augustine in his Concordance of the 
Gospels. And Holy Scripture is so 
fruitful, wise, and unfathomable that we 
can never fathom it till the end of this 
passing life on earth, and till we come 
to the place whence Scripture itself flow- 
eth .. . and ourselves read in the great 
Bible—that is, the Book of Life. 

“ And because many men do not under- 
stand Latin, and yet can read German, 
therefore this book of the gospels, with 
its belongings, has been translated into 
German, to the glory of God and the 
use of such as shall feed their souls on 
it. For man liveth not on material bread 
alone, but on the spiritual bread which 
is the Word of God, as Christ says by 
the mouth of the evangelist Matthew, in 
the fourth chapter.” 


Much more follows ; for instance, 
an enumeration of the nine graces 
that a diligent reader of Scripture 
receives, in which much good but 
rather trite advice is given, and of 
the five kinds of men who read 
Holy Writ, only two of whom do it 
to advantage. ‘These conceits be- 
longed to the age, and, indeed, sur- 
vived the age, as we find in the 
Presbyterian sermons of two cen- 
turies later in Scotland and the 
Puritan sermons of New England. 
Keisersperg was profuse of them, 
and some of the quaint and rather 
strained combinations and coinci- 
dences which he imagined are a 
curious illustration of the. sort of 
pulpit eloquence popular in the 
fifteenth century. The prominence 
given among saints to the four 
evangelists grew naturally out of 
the reverence paid to the four 
gospels as the noblest part of 
Scripture. The Plenarii often con- 
tained allegorical representations 
of them under the conventional 
figures known to art, and under- 
took to explain the reason of these 
figures being applied to them, con- 
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necting them with the four living 
creatures of Ezechiel’s vision and 
those of the Apocalypse. But, be- 
yond the constantly-received ex- 
planations, they sometimes contain- 
ed details calculated to astonish 
readers of a later day. Such is the 
idea of the fitness between St. 
Mark and the symbolic lion, de- 
rived from the belief that lion 
whelps were awakened the third 
day, by the roaring of their mother, 
from the sleep or trance in which 
they had been born, which was in- 
terpreted to refer to the fact that 
St. Mark chiefly dwells on the 
resurrection of the Lord on the 
third’ day after his death. The 
Basle manual from which the fore- 
going preface is quoted has special 
prayers in honor of the evangelists, 
chiefly to the end that they would 
help the faithful to a better under- 
standing of, and acting up to, the 
principles of the Gospel. The 
wood-cuts which distinguish these 
as well as the Latin missals took 
the place of the illuminations of 
the older books in manuscript, and, 
though wanting in the finish and 
delicacy of the latter, were design- 
ed on the same models and in the 
same spirit. The Latin missals 
now in the University Library of 
Freiburg, of 1485 and 1520, are 
rich in this kind of ornamentation, 
the latter having as title-page the 
Crucifixion, with a group of many 
figures, and around the illustration 
representations of the seven sacra- 
ments, whose grace flows from the 
atonement of Christ. The same 
idea is conveyed in the often-re- 
peated allegorical representation in 
medizval pictures of two angels 
collecting in golden cups the blood 
that flows from the outstretched 
hands of the Saviour on the cross. 

Freiburg has many treasures in 
the department of illuminated 
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manuscripts, the chief one being a 
Codex of the tenth century, with 
the Sacramentarium Gregorianum. 
It contains two hundred and ten 
pages of parchment, and begins 
with a calendar of twelve pages on 
purple ground with arabesque bor- 
ders: The Ordinary of the Mass 
is written on a similarly colored 
ground, and has three illuminated 
pictures—a portrait of Pope Gre- 
gory the Great, an angel uplifting 
the Host, and an elaborate Byzan- 
tine crucifix. Five thousand francs 
were offered for it by a French 
archeological society, and refused 
by the university. Among the 
peculiarities set forth by the Ger- 
man manuals is the order of Sun- 
days throughout the year, which, 
before the Council of Trent, were 
reckoned from Trinity instead of 
Whitsunday, and, in the case of 
Easter falling early, were supple- 
mented by a “twenty-fifth Sunday 
after Trinity,” as the editions of 
1473 to 1483 have it, “if another 
Sunday is needed.” The later edi- 
tions and the Latin missals simply 
call it, without comment, “the 
twenty-fifth Sunday.” As time 
went on, the German Plenarii 
contained more and more, some- 
times additional votive Masses, 
and the Passions and Prophecies 
of Holy Week, sometimes the whole 
of the liturgy, including the minor 
parts, sometimes even more than 
the Latin books themselves—as, for 
instance, the thirteenth to the fif- 
teenth chapters of St.John, inclusive, 
for the edification of their readers 
on Maundy Thursday. The glos- 
saries or homilies also grew longer 
and more serious after 1514, and 
among explanations of undoubted 
moral worth and pious intent—due, 
Alzog thinks, greatly to thé influ- 
ence of the Swiss “Friends of 
God,” a brotherhood devoted to 
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popular teaching and the propaga- 
tion of practical piety among the 
masses—we often come upon those 
naively-propounded conceits which 
were common to earnest and in- 
genious men of that day. For in- 
stance, the word alleluia, whose 
etymology was probably wholly un- 
known to the author, is thus dis- 
sected and explained in one of the 
Basle editions of the sixteenth cen- 
tury: 


‘The word has four syllables—that is, 
four meanings: the first, a/—that is, a/tis- 
simus, or Most High and Almighty; the 
second, /, levatus in cruce, or uplifted on 
the cross; the third, /u, /ugentibus apos- 
tolis, or the apostles have mourned and 
all creation bemoaned him ; the fourth, 
ja,or jam surrexit—that is, he is now 
risen from the dead, wherefore we should 
rejoice with all our strength and sing 
alleluja.” 


On the other hand, some of the 
prayers and meditations of these 
now obscure books of devotion 
were beautiful, dignified, and 
worthy ofimitation. The language 
often reminds one of the Following 
of Christ: 


“Consider, O my soul ! with thorough 
devotion, the gifts and benefits of God 
wherewith he has so abundantly blessed 
thee. He has created thee out of nothing 
and in his image. He has given thee 
wisdom and understanding, that thou 
mayest distinguish good from evil. He 
has also given thee reason beyond that of 
all other creatures, and made them sub- 
ject unto thee. He has put the sun and 
the moon in heaven to give light to the 
world. He causes all green things to 
grow and ripen on the earth to thy use, 
that thou mayest be fed and clothed there- 
with. Consider also, O my soul! with 
great devotion, how inestimable are the 
gifts of the holy sacraments, so sweetly 
prepared for thee. How clean should 
be thy hands from all evil works, how 
chaste thy lips, how holy thy body, how 
spotless thy heart, to which the Lord Al- 
mighty, the God of purity, humbles him- 
self so lovingly! How great should be 
thy thankfulness to God thy Creator, 
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who gives himself to thee so freely, not 
for any good he derives therefrom, but 
only that he may cleanse thee, in thy 
misery and sickness, from sin, and give 
thee eternal life. Amen.” 


The manuals also made typo- 
graphical progress corresponding 
to that of their contents, and, after 
1483, began to have their pages 
both numbered and headed, while 
the spelling became a little more 
uniform, but the odd comparisons 
and arbitrary combinations in the 
text developed themselves as freely 
as ever. Indeed, they had one 
merit—that of fixing a thing in the 
minds of hearers less likely to be 
impressed by generalities; and, un- 
like the sensational devices of the 
present day, they were not resorted 
to as mechanical means by men to 
whom they were themselves indif- 
ferent, but came from the “ abun- 
dance of the heart” of authors fully 
penetrated by their meaning and 
proud of having originated this 
particular form of it. For instance, 
a panegyric on St. Martin, Bishop 
of Tours, is résumed in the seven 
letters of the German word Bischof, 
each standing for the initial of a 
word describing some quality of 
the saint; and the same happens 
with the seven letters of the name 
of Matthew, Matheus (seven was, 
from obvious causes, a favorite 
number in the mystical mind of 
those ages), which are thus inter- 
preted: Magnificentia in relinquen- 
do (magnanimity in relinquishing), 
Auscultatio in obediendo (hearing in 
obeying), Zractabilitas in non resis- 
tendo (tractability in not resisting), 
Humilitas in sequendo (humility in 
following), Zvangelisatio in pradi- 
cando (evangelization in preaching), 
Virtuositas in operando (efficiency 
in working), Strenuitas in patiendo 
(fortitude in enduring). 

The glossaries on the epistles 
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and gospels contain many passages 
remarkable as setting forth the re- 
verence for Holy Writ of which 
those times have been too hastily 
pronounced deficient. The four 
oldest editions (from 1473 to 1483) 
have the same commentary for the 
first Sunday in Advent, on which 
the gospel of Palm Sunday, pointing 
to preparation for the coming of the 
Lord, was then read. The whole 
is filled with texts and allusions to 
the prophets; the preparation is 
asserted to consist in being “ wash- 
ed clean of evil thoughts,” “ in lay- 
ing aside the torn garments of sin, 
that bind us to the darkness where 
we have hidden ourselves that we 
may not be seen,... in hating 
the garments of impurity and those 
of pride. . . . It is not seemly to 
stand in the hall of the King cloth- 
ed in mean garments, as we find in 
the Book of Esther, cap. iii., and 
therefore no one should enter the 
holy time of Advent while yet bur- 
dened with sin”; andso on through 
a host of Scriptural quotations in 
which moral virtues only are incul- 
cated, and of ceremonial obser- 
vances there is no mention. The 
edition of 1514 (Basle) on the same 
occasion says that this gospel is 
read twice in the year, on the an- 
niversary of the day when our 
Lord entered Jerusalem, and on 
the first Sunday in Advent, which 
commemorates his spiritual com- 
ing and his assuming human na- 
ture. The various kinds of ad- 
vents or comings are represented 
by the gospels of the four Sundays, 
the last being the éntry into the 
heart of every sinner when he re- 
pents of his sin and is converted. 
“ As the Jews asked John the Bap- 
tist, ‘Who art thou?’ so should 
every man ask himself, Whoam 1? 
If we examine honestly we must 
needs acknowledge that we are but 
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poor sinners. Of this advent St. 
John speaks in the Apocalypse: 
‘Behold I stand at the door of thy 
heart and knock with my gifts ; and 
whoever opens unto me, to him will 
I go in, and give him bread from 
heaven, and a new stone in his 
hand, that is the new joy of ever- 
lasting life.” * Of this advent St. 
Augustine speaks : P 


“Lord, who shall give it to me that 
thou shouldst come into my heart, sweet 
Jesus, and fill it, and that my soul should 
forget all evil and all sin? .. . ‘ This is 
everlasting life (John xvii. 3), that men 
know thee, Father in heaven, and con- 
fess thee alone the living and true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.’ 
This raises a question—namely, Why did 
the Lord Jesus not come earlier? why de- 
lay his coming solong? For this reason : 
that Adam transgressed God’s command 
on the sixth day, and the coming of 
Christ was therefore deferred till the 
sixth age of the world. .. . If you turn 
to the Lord in truth, he will answer you 
through the prophet Ezechiel: ‘ In what- 
soeverhour the sinner repents of his sins 
and forsakes them, and is turned from 
his unrighteousness, I will remember 
his sins no more, saith the Lord.” 


The commentary on the gospel 
of the first Mass on Christmas night 
in the Basle edition of 1514 con- 
tains glimpses of legends which 
long kept their hold on the popu- 
lar and even the scholarly mind of 
that age. The story of the Sibyllic 
prophecies is outlined: 


“The Emperor Augustus, when he 
had conquered the whole world for the 
Romau Empire, was about to be adored 
by the Romans as a god. But he resist- 
ed and asked for a delay of three days, 
during which he sent for the wise woman, 
the Sibyl of Tibur, and asked her advice. 
When she shut herself up with the em- 
peror and prayed to God to tell her how 
to advise the emperor, she saw close by 
the sun ashining ring of light, and with- 
in the ring a beautiful Virgin witha fair 
Child upon her knees. Then the Sibyl 


* A paraphrase of Apocalypse ii. 17 and iii, 20. 
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showed the Virgin and Child to the em- 
peror, and said: “ This Child upon the 
knees of a Virgin must thou adore, for he 
is God and Lord of the whole world, and 
the Child that is to be born of a Virgin 
shall be for the consolation and salva- 
tion of mankind.’ So when the empe- 
ror saw this he refused to let himself be 
adored.... 

“We read also that once the Romans 
built a fine temple, large and grand, 
which they meant to call the Temple of 
Peace. While they were building it 
they asked the Sibyl how long the temple 
should stand. She answered and said: 
‘Until a Virgin shall bear a Child.’ 
‘ Then,’ said the Romans, ‘as that can 
never happen, the temple will stand for 
ever, and shall be called the Temple of 
Eternity.’ Then came the night when 
our Lord Jesus Christ was born, and a 
great part of the temple fell suddenly in 
ruins, and many who have been in Rome 
say that every Christmas night a portion 
of this temple still crumbles into ruin, as 
a sign that on this earth nothing is eter- 
nal.” 


The three Maries at the sepul- 
chre give the author occasion in 
the homily on Easter Sunday to 
link the virtues we ought to prac- 
tise with the names of the three 
holy women. From Mary Magda- 
len, whom, according to the tradi- 
tion of the time, he identified with 
Mary the Sinner, hé bids us learn 
“the great diligence and great love 
with which she sought God the 
Lord; .. . so should we also anoint 
the feet of Christ with the ointment 
of contrition and repentance. From 
Mary Jacobi (Mary the mother of 
James, or Jacob) we should learn 
to overcome sin, because Jacob 
means a fighter and striver... . 
From the third Mary we should 
learn to have a true hope of ob- 
taining grace, for Salome means a 
woman of grace (probably he con- 
sidered wisdom and grace identi- 
cal), . . . especially the grace to 
battle against despair.” And this 
suggests a comparison of the three 
Maries with the three virtues, faith, 
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hope, and charity. Galilee, again, 
which he interprets to mean in 
German Passover, is set as a sign 
that we must part with sin and 
cross over to God, die to the world 
and be detached from its allure- 
ments. ‘The commentary on the 
gospel of Whitsunday, in the older 
editions (1473-83), contains these 
words: “If you love God, you will 
willingly hear his word and dili- 
gently say to yourself, What I hear 
is a token from the great King.” 
Then follow several Scriptural quo- 
tations strengthening and illustrat- 
ing this truth. The epistle of the 
day gives rise to an explanation of 
the appearance “as it were of fie- 
ry tongues”: “ The fire of the Holy 
Ghost consumed all fear in their 
hearts, and so énkindled them that 
they feared neither king nor empe- 
ror. So was fulfilled the saying of 
the Redeemer, ‘I am come to bring 
a fire upon the earth,’ and what do 
I wish but that it should be enkin- 
died?” Then the tongues signify 
that the word is spread by the 
tongue; God sent the Holy Ghost 
in fiery tongues, that they (the 
apostles) might burn with love and 
overflow in words. What is the 
Holy Ghost? He is the Third Per- 
son of the Holy Trinity, who con- 
firms and establishes all things, and 
who comes at all times to the heart 
of every man who makes himself 
ready to receive him, as says St. 
Augustine: “It is of no use for a 
teacher to preach to our outer ears, 
if the Holy Ghost be not in our 
hearts and do not give us true un- 
derstanding.” The likeness of the 
Holy Spirit to a dove is then in- 
geniously drawn out in compari- 
sons such as St. Francis of Sales, 
two centuries later, might have 
adopted in his /#troduction to a De- 
vout Life, and the prayer or aspira- 
tion at the end is thus worded: 
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“ May the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost help us to hear the 
word of God and keep it, that our 
hearts may be enlightened and en- 
kindled by the fire of the Holy 
Ghost, that we may live with sim- 
plicity and joy among the doves, 
and that the true Dove, the Holy 
Ghost, may come to us and abide 
with us for ever.” 

The later editions of the six- 
teenth century have a longer and 
more complicated homily on the 
same subjects; they dwell, among 
other things, on the peace and 
comfort brought by the Holy 
Ghost, and distinguish three kinds 
of peace, that of the heart, that of 
time, and that of eternity, the sec- 
ond of which alone was not given 
to the apostles, because their Mas- 
ter also had it not, as is inferred 
from several texts quoted at length. 
The suddenness, the force of the 
wind, and the quickness of the ap- 
pearance in the upper chamber in 
Jerusalem are all turned to practi- 
cal account by the commentator, 
who also reminds his readers that 
the grace of God comes soonest to 
those who lead a life of inner recol- 
lection and prayer. The love of 
God is shown under a sort of 
parable, that of the scholars of an 
Athenian philosopher, who begged 
their master to write them a trea- 
tise upon love, and received from 
him in answer the picture of a 
lion with a legend round his neck: 
“Love brings forth nothing which 
afterwards causes remorse to man.” 
Thus Christ, the Lion of the tribe 
of Juda, is spiritually this lion of 
love, whose works were all for the 
salvation of man. For Trinity Sun- 
day the glossaries of both the older 
and the later editions are very 
short, the mystery being confessed- 
ly unfathomable, and the ancient 
Fathers themselves having but fee- 
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bly succeeded in throwing any oth- 
er light than that of faith upon the 
subject. Both editions contain a 
warning not to search curiously 
into the mystery, but believe with 
simplicity, and the later ones cite 
the legend of St. Augustine and the 
child whom he met by the sea-shore 
trying to bail the sea into a small 
trench in the sand. On the thir- 
teenth Sunday after Trinity the vi- 
sion of God by purity of heart, 
“and by the reading of Holy Scrip- 
ture and practising its precepts,” is 
descanted upon in the 1514 Basle 
edition, and the fate of Lot’s wife 
is used as a simile for the turning 
back from God into sin, while the 
love of our neighbor, as flowing 
from a true love of God, is strenu- 
ously inculcated by Scripture texts 
and warnings. 

The description of the contents 
of these manuals, however, would 
not be complete, nor wholly con- 
vey the spirit of the age in which 
they were published and read, 
without some mention of the mira- 
culous stories printed in them un- 
der the head of “ useful examples.” 
Of these Frederick Hurter, in his 
work on Pope Innocent III., vol. 
iv. pp. 547-8, says: 


“ All writers of this time (the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries; and what ap- 
plies to those applies to later centuries 
almost as far as the seventeenth) are full 
of wonder-stories—a proof of how uni- 
versal and deeply ingrained in man was 
the belief in wonders. Many of these 
are simply mythical, others had passed 
by tradition and literary embellishments 
from the region of facts into that of myths, 
while others again must be left uninter- 
preted by criticism, unless it is disposed 
to dismiss them with a mere denial. 
Whatever decision one may come to on 
this point, one truth certainly underlies 
this mass of tales: that they cannot have 
been without influence on the mind of 
thousands. Many may be looked upon 
as childish and crude, but from beneath 
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this coating still shines the true gold of 
a belief in one almighty, ever-present 
Being, a father and protector of the good, 
a leader and raiser-up of the fallen or 
the wavering, an avenger against the 
evil and oppressing.” 


Such stories have to later re- 
search appeared as interesting land- 
marks of the progress of a nation’s 
mind, and links with all its former 
beliefs and traditions. Again, they 
were striking illustrations, fitter to 
remain in the popular mind as 
emblems of great truths than the 
learned doctrinal  disquisitions, 
which were always above the un- 
derstanding of the masses. They 
are rather emblems than facts; the 
condensation of a truth than its ac- 
tual outcome. We have only room 
for a single specimen. Whether it 


was intended to be related as a vi- 
sion in a dream, or partly as a wak- 
ing dream, dees not appear clearly 


from the text: 


“There was,” says the Basle Plena- 
rium of 1514, on the occasion of Good 
Friday, “a prior in a monastery, who 
sat in his cell after his meal and fell 
asleep. While he slept, one of his breth- 
ren died and came to the sleeping prior, 
and spoke to him: ‘ Father prior, with 
your permission, I am going.’ When 
the other asked him where, he answered : 
‘I am going to God in eternal blessed- 
ness, for in this very moment I have 
died.’ Then said the prior; ‘ Since many 
a perfect man must after death pass 
through purgatory, and one seldom 
comes back to earth from it, I ask you 
how can you go at once to God, and how 
do you know you have deserved it?” 
Then answered the monk :.‘I always 
had the habit of praying thus at the feet 
of the crucifix: ‘ Lord Jesus Christ, for 
the sake of thy bitter sufferings which 
thou hast endured on the holy cross formy 
salvation, and especially at the moment 
when thy blessed soul left thy body, 
have mercy on my soul when it leaves 
my body.” And God mercifully heard 
my prayer.’ Then the priorasked again : 
‘How was it with you when you died?’ 
and the other answered: ‘J thought at 
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that moment that the whole world was a 
stone, and that it lay upon my breast, so 
terrible did death seem to me.” 


The Plenarii were not the only 
manuals scattered among the ra- 
pidly-increasing number of people 
who, in Germany, could read in 
their native tongue. Besides the 
Scriptures, of which nine transla- 
tions, some partial, some entire, 
were printed before Luther’s, from 
1466 to 1518, and three entire ones 
after his in the sixteenth century 
alone,* there were previous to that 
period fourteen complete Bibles 
in High-German and five in Low- 
German (the University of Freiburg 
possesses copies of eight of the 
former), and many psalters and gos- 
pels, as well as separate books of 
Scripture published singly. The 
psalter was undoubtedly the best- 
known and most commonly used 
part of Holy Writ. Panzer men- 
tions the three oldest editions 
printed in Latin and German, 
without date or press, in folio; 
another octavo at Leipsic; others 
in German, Augsburg, 1492 and 
1494; Basle, 1502 and 1503; Spires, 
1504; Strassburg, 1506 and 1507; 
Metz, 1513; and the Book of Job, 
Strassburg, 1498. Again in the 


*The German translations of the Bible, in part 
or complete, of which the library of the Univer- 
sity of Freiburg possesses copies, are as follows : 1. 
1466, Strassburg, folio, in 2 vols., printed by Egge- 
stein. 2. 1472-1474, Strassburg or Nuremberg, large 
folio, r vol., printer not named, the chief source 
from which the following editions were compiled. 
3. 1474. Augsburg, Giinther Zainer. 4. 1474, 
Augsburg, 1 vol., large folio, Antony Sorg. 5. 1483, 
Nuremberg, large woe 2 vols., Antony Koburger. 
6. 1485, Strassburg, small 2 vols. 7. 1490, 
Augsburg, small folio, 2 vols., Hans Schésperger. 
8. 1507, Augsburg, yd : vol., but very de ive. 
9. 1518, Augsburg, small folio, 2 vols., the first 
missing, Sylvanus Otmar. 10. 1534, the Old and 
New Testaments, Mayence, folio, 1 vol., Dieten- 
berger (of which six other editions were printed at 
Cologne between 154- and 1572). 11. 1534, The Old 
and New Testaments translated directly from the 
Hebrew and the Greek texts, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Christian Egenolff. 12. The Old and New 
Testaments, according to the text authorized by 
Holy Church, 1558, Ingoldstadt, small folio, 1 vol., 
Dr. John Ecken, 
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same years, and from the same 
presses as well as Mayence and Nu- 
remberg, came the epistles and gos- 
pels, and the four Passions, divided 
according to their use on Sundays, 
while the first popular illustrated 
“Bibles of the Poor,” condensa- 
tions and selections, chiefly of the 
most stirring stories told in the 
Old and New Testaments, followed 
each other rapidly after 1470. The 
wood-cuts were generally very good, 
and the Latin and German texts 
printed side by side. ‘ German ex- 
planations of the office of the Mass” 
were also printed, and the devo- 
tional writings, meditations, etc., of 
Tauler, Suso, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Geiler von Keisersperg, and Sebas- 
tian Brant. Lives of the saints 
and martyrologies were also print- 
ed, arranged according to the 
calendar in two parts, winter and 
summer; but though in the main 
edifying, these were chiefly reflec- 
tions of traditions rather than au- 
thentic biographies taken from con- 
temporary sources. That style of 
writing was not known then, and 
the general example of a holy life 
was more the object of the writers 
than the historic details of real life. 
But even in these traditions some 
nucleus of undisputed fact might 
always be found beneath the ivy 
tracery of legend. Panzer remarks 
that these editions differed greatly 
from Jacob of Voragine’s Legenda 
Aurea, and often contradicted it. 
Catechisms and manuals for con- 
fession and communion were also 
familiar, and some of the litanies 
now reprinted in modern prayer- 
books are of this date, while even 
the contents of the Breviary were 
translated into German by a Ca- 
puchin, James Wyg, and printed in 
Venice in 1518. “ Little prayer- 
books” are mentioned by Panzer 
as printed at Nuremberg, Liibeck 
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(these in Low German), Basle, and 
Mayence from 1487 to 1518. ‘Two 
were called the Salus Anime and 
the Hortulus Anime. The latter is 
as well known now in English as it 
was then in German; one edition 
of 1508 has a little versified intro- 
duction, interesting as showing how 
Sebastian Brant’s talents were often 
practically employed: 
“ The soul’s little garden am I called. 

Known am I yet from my Latin name, 

At Strassburg, his fatherland, 

Did revise me Sebastian Brant, 

And industriously me corrected, 

And into German much translated, 

That now is to be found in me 

Which will give joy to every reader ; 


Now, who uses me aright, 
And plants me well, reward shall have.” 


The prayer Anima Christi is 
found in some editions. A book 
called Zhe Mirror of the Sinner 
went through five editions from 
1480 to 1510, which Pastor John 
Geffcken has most impartially and 


fully criticised in his history of 
catechetical instruction in the fif- 


teenth century. Zhe Zen Com- 
mandments was the title of two 
books printed at Venice by an 
Augsburg printer in 1483, and 
Strassburg in 1516, and a Manual 
for Preparation for Holy Communion, 
several times reprinted at Basle, 
has suggested this praise from Her- 
20g, the biographer of John CEco- 
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lampadius : “It breathes the pur- 
est and noblest devotion (mystik) ; 
we shall seldom find a communion- 
book penetrated with such a glow 
of devotion”; if we had any room 
left for quotation, this judgment 
would be found fully deserved. 
Manuals for the sick and dying were 
also widely used; three of 1483, 
1498, and 1518, and one without date, 
are given in Panzer’s catalogue. 
The Gardenof the Soul also contains 
a long passage on the fit prepara- 
tion for death; and other books 
have special prayers for the same 
circumstances. That we are apt 
to see but one side of any question, 
and that false impressions un- 
luckily in the popular mind chiefly 
avail themselves of the axiom that 
“ possession is nine points of the 
law,” Jacob Grimm very apposite- 
ly complains in the preface to his 
Antiquities of German Furispru- 
dence. “What is the use,” ,he 
says, “of the poetry being now 
discovered which presents the 
joyous vitality of life in that time 
(the middle ages) in a hundred 
touching and serious representa- 
tions? The outcry about feudal- 
ism and the right of the strongest 
is still uppermost, as if, forsooth, 
the present had no injustice and 
no wretchedness to bear.” 
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DANTE’S PURGATORIO. 


TRANSLATED BY T. W. PARSONS, 
CANTO SIXTEENTH. 


* Drizza (disse) ver me l’acute luci 
Dello /ntelletto, ¢ fieti manifesto 
L’error de’ ciechi, chi si fanno duci.’ 
—Purg. xviii. 16. 


Turn thy sharp lights of intellect towards me 
And many errors will be manifest, 
In many a volume by the world possessed, 
Of men called leaders, and who claim to be. 


BiackNess of hell, and of a night unblest 
By any planet in a barren sky 
Which dunnest clouds to utmost gloom congest, 
Could not with veil so gross have barred mine eye 
Nor so austere to sense as now oppressed 
Us in that fog which we were folded by. 
Its sharpness open eye might not abide, 
Therefore my wise and faithful escort lent 
His shoulder’s aid, close coming to my side, 
And, thus companioned, close with him I went 
(Like a blind man who goes behind his guide, 
Lest he go wrong or strike him against aught 
To kill him haply or his life impair) 
On through that sharp and bitter air, in thought 
My duke observing, who still said: ‘ Beware 
Lest thou be separate from me!’ Anon 
Voices I heard, and each voice seemed in prayer 
For peace and pity to the Holy One 
Of God, the Lamb who taketh sins away ; 
Still from them all one word, one measure streamed, 
Still Agnus Dei prelude of their lay, 
So that among them perfect concord seemed. 
‘ Those, then, are spirits, Master, that I hear ?’ 
Iasked. He answered: ‘ Rightly hast thou deemed: 
They go untangling anger’s knot severe.’ 
‘ Now who art thou discoursing at thy will 
Of us? Who cleavest with thy shape our smoke 
As time by calends thou wert measuring still ?’ 
So said a voice, whereat my Master spoke: 
* Ask him if any mounteth hence, up there. 
And I: ‘O being, who dost make thee pure 
Unto thy Maker to return as fair 
As thou wert born! draw near me, and full sure 
Thou shalt hear something to awake thy stare.’ 
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‘ Far will I follow as allowed,’ he said; 
‘ And if the smoke permit us not to see, 
Our sense of hearing may avail instead 
Of sight, and grant me to converse with thee.’ 
Then I began: ‘With that same fleshly frame 
Which death dissolveth, I am bound above: 
Here through the infernal embassy I came, 
And if God so enfold me in his love 
That his grace grants me to behold his court 
In manner diverse from all modern wont, 
Keep not from me the knowledge, but report 
Who thou wast, living, and if up the mount 
My course is right: thy word shall us escort.’ 


‘Lombard I was, and Mark the name I bore; 
I knew the world, and loved,that sort of worth 
At which men bend their bows not any more. 
Thy course is right: climb on directly forth.’ 
He answered, adding: ‘ Pray for me when thou 
Shalt be up there.’ I answered him: ‘I bind 
Myself in good faith by a solemn vow 
To grant thy wish; but with one doubt my mind 
Will burst within unless I solve it now. 
The simple doubt which I had formed before 
From others’ words is doubled now by thine, 
Which, joined with those words, make my doubt the more. 
The world in sooth, as I may well divine 
From what thou say’st, is wicked at the core 
And clothed with evil; of all virtue bare: 
Show me, I pray, that I may tell again 
Others, the cause of this; for some declare 
That Heaven is cause of ill, and some say men.’ 
A deep-drawn sigh which anguish made a groan 
First giving vent, to ‘ Brother’ spake he then : 
‘The world is blind; sure thou of them art one. 
Ye who are living every cause refer 
Still to high Heaven, as though necessity 
Moved all things through Heaven’s* motion. If this were,. 
Freedom of will impossible would be, 
Nor were it just that Goodness should for her 
Sure meed have joy, and Badness misery. 
Heaven to your actions the first movement gives— 
I say not all; but granted I say all, 


* By heaven, throughout this discourse, Dante means, simply, A/anctary influence. The lesson tauzht 
by Marco Lombardi is the same as that which Shakspere puts into the mouth of Cassius: 


“ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in,ougselves, that we are underlings.” » 
VOL. XXVII.—18 
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For good or evil each his light receives, 
And a free will which, if it do not fall, 

But win Heaven’s first hard battle, then it lives, 
And, if well trained, is never held in thrall. 


‘ To greater power and to a higher soul 

Free, ye are subject; and that power in you 
Creates the mind, which no stars can control : 

Hence if the present world go wrong, ’tis due 
To your own selves; and of this theme the whole 

I will expound as an informer true. 
Forth from His hand (before its birth who smiled 

On his new offspring) into being goes 
A little weeping, laughing, wanton child; 

The simple infant soul that nothing knows, 
Save that, by pleasure willingly beguiled, 

She turns to joy as her glad Maker chose. 
Taste of some trifling good it first perceives, 

And, cheated so, runs for the shining flower, 
Unless a rein or guide its love retrieves. 

Hence there was need of Law’s restraining power ; 
A king there needed, that at least some one 

Of God’s true city might discern the tower. 
The laws exist, but who maintains them? none; 

Because the Shepherd, Sovereign of the fold, 

Though he may ruminate, no cleft hoof bears : 
The people then, seeing their Guide so fond 

Of what they crave, and with like greed as theirs, 
Pasture with him, and seek no good beyond. 

’Tis plain to see that what hath made mankind 
‘So bad is evil guidance, not your own 

Corrupted nature. Once of old there shined 
‘The twofold splendors of a double sun 

In Rome, which city brought the world to good ; 
‘One showed the way of earth to men, and one 

Gave them to see the other way, of God. 
One hath destroyed the other, and the sword 

Is with the crosier joined, that neither fears 
‘The other’s check; so joined they ill accord. 

If thou dost doubt me, think what fruit appears 
‘In the full blade, since every plant we know 

For good or evil by the seed it bears. 
Once in that goodly region by the Po 

And Adige watered, valor used to dwell 
-And courtesy, ere Frederic’s trouble came : 

Now one might journey through that country well 
‘Secure from meeting (if it gave him shame 

To speak with good men) any that excel. 
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Three old men yet dwell there in whom the old 
Chides the new age, and time seems slow to run 

To them till God replace them in his fold; 
Currado da Palazzo, he is one, 

Gherardo likewise, of the life unblamed, 
And Guido da Castello, who perchance 

Simply the Lombard might be better named, 
After the fashion of their speech in France. 

Say thou this day, then, that the Church of Rome, 
Confounding human rule and sway divine, 

Sinks with her charge beluted in the loam ?’* 

* Thou reasonest well,’ I said, ‘O Marco mine, 

And I perceive now why the sacred tome 
The sons of Levi bars from heritage. 

But who is that Gherardo who, thou say’st, 
Remaineth in rebuke of this rough age 

From those who formerly the realm possessed ?’ 


‘Either thy tongue misleads me or thou show’st 
A wish to try me,’ he to me replied, 
‘That, using Tuscan speech, thou nothing know’st 
Of good Gherardo. No surname beside 
I know, unless unto that name he bore 
One from his daughter Gaia be supplied : 
Go thou with God! I follow thee no more. 
See! raying yonder through the fog a gleamy 
Splendor that whitens it; I must away 
(It is the Angel there !) before he see me.’ 
Thus turned he, nor would hear me further say. 


* It is well to note in connection with this passage that Dante was, up to the time Of his banishment by 
a political faction, a Guelph, the Guelphs being then the patriotic party in Italy, and supporters of the 
pope in his resolute opposition to the foreign invasion under Frederic Barbarossa. During his exile 
Dante changed his politics and joined the Ghibellines. Had he lived in our own days it is certain that he, 
whose faith was so high and clear, would have shared the openly expressed convictions of all responsible 
men and competent judges in this matter, that the temporal authority of the Holy See is necessary, as 
things now are, to the full liberty and full exercise of its spiritual authority. Dante’s opinion, as above 
expressed, is that of a political partisan in bygone times. Were he living to-day, instructed by the les- 
sons of the centuries which have passed since he wrote, there can be no doubt that he would adhere to his 
earlier, truer, and more patriotic political convictions and see no impossibility of the union of ** The twofold 
-— of a double sun in Rome’’in the person of Kome's lawful and historic pontiffand king.—Ep. 
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RESPECTABLE POVERTY IN FRANCE. 


Unper the title of “ Indigence 
in a Black Coat” an observant 
French writer * draws a_ painful 
picture of the sufferings of a class 
of his countrymen usually much 
less compassionated than the so- 
called working-classes. That term, 
indeed, is a misnomer when applied 
to any one especial class, as, with rare 
exceptions, every one in France is 
hard at work, manually or intellec- 
tually. The class, however, with 
which these few pages are concern- 
ed is one still more deserving of 
respectful sympathy than even 
those who follow the honest, nay, 
noble, career of skilled or unskilled 
labor. 

Besides the mechanic and artisan, 
whose payment follows in a certain 
measure the progressive price of 
provisions, there are other catego- 
ries of men, assuredly not less in- 
teresting, whose pecuniary level has 
never risen or fallen even by a five- 
franc piece, and who at the present 
time are compelled to live on the 
appointed salary which has been 
attached to their place for an un- 
limited number of years. 

Everywhere in the towns rents 
have doubled, and even trebled. 
The system of railways has dissemi- 
nated local production, which for- 
merly had a local and limited sale, 
over all parts of France, and even 
abroad, without any proportionate 
incomings to compensate for the 
increase of prices attendant on so 
great an increase of sale. The 
latter, it need hardly be said, in- 
volves a like increase of produc- 
tion. 


* Under the agm de plume of “ Jeande Nivelle.” 
See Le Soleil for Jan. 4, 1878. 


In a country like France, where 
the agricultural riches are im- 
mense and the landed property 
infinitesimally parcelled out, the 
means of transport, which have in- 
creased tenfold within the last 
thirty years, have carried riches, 
or at least competency, into the 
villages and other country parts. 
To such a degree is this true 
that there is not now a peasant 
in France who cannot maintain 
himself by his strip of land. For- 
merly he would have carried into 
the town, on market days, the pro- 
duce of his land and live stock. 
Now he rarely takes the trouble to 
do this, and almost always strikes 
a bargain with buyers who purchase 
en masse and pay hima high price. 
Thus, with hardly any expendi- 
ture,* he can live on his little pro- 
perty, his aim being to save all he 
can and to sell as dearly as possi- 
ble. 

But in the cities and small towns 
how to live is a more difficult pro- 
blem. The clerks, secretaries, and 
small functionaries of every kind, 
who could formerly support and 
educate their families in a respect- 
able way, have no longer the possi- 
bility of doing so on the meagre 
and rigidly-fixed salaries dispensed 
to them by the states The sea it- 
self is no longer a resource. ‘Ihe 
railway carries off the produce of 
the tides to Paris and the other 


* The diet of a French peasant is frugal in the 
extreme. His two meals usually consist of cab- 
bage-soup—in which on Sundays and other special 
occasions a morsel of bacon is boiled—accompanied 
with rye bread. We have known a very well-to-do 
couple make half a rabbit last them four days in 
the way of meat. Many kinds of fungi are common 
articles of diet with the French peasantry. They 
cook them with vinegar “ to kill the poison.” 
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large towns, which purchase the 
whole and throw away thousands 
of kilos of spoilt fish every week. 

Again, these small official situa- 
tions generally involve the necessi- 
ty of being respectably, or even 
well, dressed. A professor, for ex- 
ample, or a magistrate, an employé 
of the registration or other govern- 
ment offices, belongs, by education 
or by the functions he discharges, 
to a class of persons who must 
make a good appearance, under pain 
of being neglected, unnoticed, or 
even altogether tabooed. 

At Paris, where there is an abun- 
dance of everything, andinto which 
the provinces pour the overflow of 
their riches, life, for certain persons, 
is materially impossible. The oc- 
trot absorbs all, and, under pre- 
text of making the capital a rich 
and beautiful city, peoples it with 
poor by rendering their means 
wholly inadequate to meet the in- 
creasing exigencies of expenditure. 

Thus, while living is difficult to 
them in the provinces, because the 
country sends all its produce tothe 
great towns, in the towns they can- 
not live at all. The imposts there 
are enormous; while the fact that 
the necessaries of life are abundant 
is accompanied by no diminution 
of price, but the contrary. 

Still, nothing is done ; and these 
meritorious persons, obliged to 
conceal a very real poverty beneath 
an outward show that eats into 
their slender resources, and who, 
unlike so many around them, are 
disenchanted of the dream that the 
world is all their own, suffer un- 
complainingly. Perhaps they are 
weary of complaining ; in any case 
they do not noisily insist and threat- 
en, but, at the utmost, plead, and 
certainly wait until hope and ener- 
gy wither in the blight of continued 
disappointment. Hundreds of thou- 
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sands of persons thus exist, and 
those who may be called the intellec- 
tual essence of the nation: profes- 
sors, magistrates, men occupied in 
the various departments of art, and 
who prepare the intellectual pros- 
perity of a generation to come. 
These men, especially such of them 
as have a family dependent upon 
them, drag on life year after year so 
miserably remunerated that how they 
contrive to live, and to strain the 
two ends to meet by any honorable 
means, is simply a mystery. In 
vain may each capable member of 
the family put a shoulder to the 
wheel and effect prodigies of econo- 
my. With every noble effort they 
find their life growing harder, and 
the cost of life increasing in pro- 
portions of which it is impossible 
to see the limit. 

In the times through which 
France is passing even the wealthy, 
and those who are regarded as the 
favored ones of fortune, reduce 
their expenses under the influence 
of acertain feeling of apprehension 
which is not easy to define, unless 
a reason for it may be found in the 
frequent government changes and 
general instability of political affairs 
in this country. They instinctive- 
ly restrain their expenditure to 
what they regard as the necessaries 
of life, and indulge in few of the 
luxuries of patronage involving out- 
lay. And thus the hardness of the 
times makes itself so severely felt 
in all the liberal professions that 
in the study of the professor or 
literary author, as in the afe/ier of 
the artist, the pressing cares of life 
not unfrequently absorb the mind 
so as to eclipse and benumb the 
powers of imagination and inven- 
tion. The father and bread-win- 
ner anxiously asks himself how, 
even with marvels of economy and 
self-denying privation, he is to pro- 
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vide for the present needs and fu- 
ture career of his children. 

The question we are considering 
is for the moment drowned amid 
the tumult of political strife. It 
must, however, assert itself with in- 
creasing urgency in proportion as 
misery, in the full acceptation of 
the word, shows itself as the inevita- 
ble consequence of the progressive 
increase of prices in things of abso- 
lute necessity, without such com- 
pensation as corresponds with it or 
even approximates to it. 

And yet France is far from be- 
ing poor. Sober, industrious, and 
economical; her treasury is rich in 
spite of the enormous war-tribute 
by which it was partly diminished 
of late. That diminution was, by 
comparison, insignificant. Surely, 
with all the sources of wealth which 
France has at command, there 
must be amply sufficient to pay, at 
a rate commensurate with their 
services and due requirements, men 
who have never bargained for their 
trouble, but who now, under the 
continuance of the actual condi- 
tion of things, will find it impossi- 
ble to live. 

This is a question demanding 
prompt attention, unless the ano- 
maly is to be maintained that 
France is a country of great actual 
and possible wealth, in which the 
dite of the nation are more and 
more exposed to the danger of dy- 
ing of hunger. 

The writer on whose words, veri- 
fied by our own observations, we 
have based our remarks says that 
from all quarters he receives letters 
of which the following extract is a 
sample : “ What you have stated is 
far short of the truth. Could you 
lift the veil that conceals our mise- 
ry, you would see into what a gulf 
of distress we have been plunged 
by years of indifference to our 


needs. From time to time we 
make earnest representations of our 
case, but these, as well as the proofs 
we give of the hard reality of our 
necessities and expenses, are year 
after year treated with the same 
passive disregard; and there are 
very many amongst us who, in 
spite of the most rigid economy, 
will never be able to recover them- 
selves,” 

In case our remarks should seem 
to have too general a character, or 
to be in any way exaggerated, we 
will give an example—namely, the 
parochial clergy, the men who are 
unweariedly denounced by the radi- 
cal-republicans as “ pillagers of the 
budget” and “robbers of the 
state.” 

The ordinary income of one of 
the more opulent among the rural 
parish priests (by far the larger pro- 
portion receive less—some much 
less) is as follows : 

Indemnity of the government for each 
quarter, paid three weeks or more 

after time — 225 francs, equalling per 

OO HG iieice'nccvccdedessocss goo frs. 

ity of the 


Casual receipts 
(Say, 40) Low Masses 





Forming a total of. 


Then, as the sum of obligatory 
expenses, we have the following : 


Wages of servant 

Door and window tax 

Prestation, or taking of oaths 

Tax for dog : 

For the Fund for Infirm Priests, as the only 
means of securing a morsel of bread if 


There remains, therefore, for this 
parish priest to live upon an aver- 
age income of 804 francs—.¢., 
about $160. He is not even 
“ passing rich ” on the traditionary 
“ forty pounds a year.” 

With these eight hundred and 
four francs he must meet all ex- 
penses, keep open the hospitable 
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door of the presbytery—the house 
so readily found, so close by the 
church, and so accessible; the 
house which receives the first visit 
of the poor, the outcast, and the 
wanderer, and whose occupant, 
thus poor himself, has neither the 
wish nor the right to close against 
any one the way to his fireside. 
Two francs and four sous a day, 
however, are the magnificent sum 
allowed for the inmates of this 
presbytery and for all the needy, 
who, regarding it as their natural 
home, go straight to the kitchen, 
not knowing what it is to be sent 
away empty. 

We are personally acquainted 
with several country curés whose 
governmental stipend is from four 
to six hundred francs a year, and 
it is only the more important parish- 
es of the curds doyens or curés de 
canton to which is attached the 
ampler revenue of nine hundred 
francs, or thirty-six pounds sterling. 
A large proportion of the curés de 
commune do not receive more from 
the state than four hundred francs 
per annum. And this stipend is 
termed, as if in mockery, an “ in- 
demnity.” It only deserves that 
title if we read the word by the 
light of a wholesale spoliation of 
church property and _ revenues, 
parochial, monastic, collegiate, and 
eleemosynary, effected by the re- 
volution, and later on ratified, or 
at least condoned, by the state. If, 
indeed, as all history proves, the 
Catholic Church has been the sa- 
viour and preserver of the state, 
the state has often shown itself the 
Judas of the church, and this “ in- 
demnity” is its kiss of peace. 

There are now in France more 
than twenty thousand priests who 
are the recipients of this exorbi- 
tant civil list. They neither com- 
plain nor recriminate, but patient- 
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ly and bravely act for the best in 
the interest of all. With a calm- 
ness derived from faith, they allow 
to sweep by them, as if heeding it 
not, the flood of stupid and malig- 
nant calumnies with which they 
and their sacred office are daily as- 
sailed. They goon receiving the 
poor, visiting the sick, consoling 
the sorrowful, sympathizing with all, 
assisting, even beyond their pow- 
er, the distressed out of their own 
pittance, and thus further lessen- 
ing the scanty means doled out to 
them for the sublime service of 
every hour—services basely mis- 
represented as to their motive, 
their spirit, and even their result. 

It is not our present intention to 
dwell on the high social part filled 
by the second order of the clergy 
in France, and almost invariably 
with the most praiseworthy self- 
abnegation. But, at a time when 
honor, justice, and moral sense are 
by so many in France completely 
forgotten, or treated as an efferves- 
cence of obsolete and Quixotic sen- 
timentalism; when it is the order 
of the day for each to get as much 
as possible for himself, and thrust 
himself into any office at hand, irre- 
spective of worth, fitness, or merit ; 
and when legions of “ enlightened” 
and “advanced” “republicans” 
(especially those who elect to be 
married like heathens and buried 
like dogs) are gnashing their teeth at 
the clergy of France, so excellent, 
so devoted, and in the truest sense 
so liberal, it would be well if these 
men who insult them without stint 
and against reason were made aware 
that the more opulent among the 
men they revile are receiving, for 
all personal and household require- 
ments, and the satisfaction of the 
hospitable instincts of their sacer- 
dotal hearts, the munificent revenue 
of forty-four sous a day. 
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THE CORONATION OF POPE LEO XIII. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Rome, March 20, 1878. 

THERE is a passage in the circular of 
the cardinals addressed to the diplo- 
matic corps accredited to the Holy See 
on the eve of the conclave which de- 
serves to be noted in connection with 
the issue of the conclave and the secular 
policy of the new Pontiff. The circular, 
after renewing all the protests and re- 
servations of the deceased Pontiff, and 
declaring the intention of the cardinals 
to hold the conclave in Rome, because 
the first duty of the Sacred College is 
to provide the widowed church with a 
pastor as quickly as possible, says: 
“‘ And this resolution was taken with the 
greater tranquillity, inasmuch as, pledg- 
ing the future in no wise, it left the fu- 
ture Pontiff at liberty to adopt those mea- 
sures which the good of souls and the 
general interests of the church will sug- 
gest to him in the difficult and painful 
condition of the Holy See at present.” 
The future for the new Pontiff is a free 
and open field which he can traverse in 
the manner he shall judge best for the 
weal of the church. The protests and 
reservations of the deceased Pontiff 
touching the temporalities of the Holy 
See constitute a realm of principle. Sur- 
rounding this is a free border-land for 
the new Pope. 

People here in Rome and elsewhere 
who speculate much on the present con- 
dition of the Holy See, and especially on 
the so-called antagonism existing be- 
tween itself and the Italian government, 
hoped that Leo XIII. would assume a 
less inflexible attitude before the people. 
Of the liberals, the conservatives, who 
are the acknowledged exponents of the 
sentiments of the crown, hoped for a for- 
mal conciliation. The Catholics ex- 
pected that the new Pope would at least 
appear occasionally in public to bless 
them ; while the curious tourists of all 
countries had visions of the solemn and 
imposing ceremonies in St. Peter's 
which were the characteristic feature of 
Rome in other days. The expectations 
of all have been falsified so far. Since 
the 3d of March, the day of Leo XIII.’s 


coronation, the most sanguine liberals 
have desisted from their conciliatory 
speculations, and the rest have settled 
down into quiet resignation, yet hoping 
that a propitious occasion may again 
bring the Pontiff in public before his 
people. 

A more fitting occasion than the day 
of his coronation could not be desired. 
Nay, the Pontiff himself had resolved to 
make his appearance, and be crowned 
before the people, in the upper vestibule 
of St. Peter’s. The Mass and other 
functions, prefatory of the coronation, 
were to have been performed in the Sis- 
tine Chapel. In fact, on the rst of March 
the members of the Sacred College each 
received an intimation from the acting 
Secretary of State that the ceremonies 
preceding the coronation.would be per- 
formed in the Sistine Chapel of the Vati- 
can Palace. In the vicinity of the inner 
balcony of St. Peter’s temporary balco- 
nies were erected for the diplomatic 
corps, the Roman nobles, and persons 
of distinction, native and foreign. The 
confession of St. Peter and the papal 
altar under the dome were surrounded 
with a strong railing to prevent acci- 
dents, while the central balcony itself 
was enlarged by extending it farther out 
into the basilica and back into the ves- 
tibule. It had been the intention of His 
Holiness to be crowned here, and after- 
wards to bestow the apostolic benedic- 
tion upon the people below, But on 
Friday afternoon, March 1, the workmen 
received orders not only to discontinue 
but to undo the preparations. It is un- 
necessary to speculate on the cause of 
this order in the presence of explana- 
tory facts. A demonstration of enthusi- 
astic devotion on the part of the multi- 
tude of Catholics who would be assem- 
bled there was naturally expected, and 
in this there was nothing deterrent what- 
ever. But the information had eked 
abroad, and was duly reported to His 
Holiness, that a party of Conciliators had 
resolved to seize the occasion of the sol- 
emn benediction, and create a demon- 
stration in favor of a conciliation with 
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the existing order of things. Flags, 
Papal and Italian, were to have been 
produced just at the moment of benedic- 
tion, and an interesting tableau of alli- 
ance to have succeeded. But this was 
not all. A counter-demonstration of 
the radicals was also mooted. This is 
no trivial hearsay, as the events of the 
same evening sufficiently attest. I pass 
over the allusions to the explosion 
of Orsini shells in the church, In the 
face of such expectations ordinary pru- 
dence would have suggested to the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff the inexpediency of a pub- 
lic ceremony. Yet if he were disposed 
to hesitate before giving credence to 
what was related to him by reliable au- 
thority, the attitude suddenly assumed 
by the government left no doubt in his 
mind as to what was expedient in the 
matter. Crispi, the garrulous Minister 
of the Interior, had given out that the 
government would not consider itself re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of order 
in St. Peter’s on the 3d of March. He 
had previously addressed a circular to 
the prefects and syndics of the realm, in- 
terdicting any participation of theirs in 
the public rejoicings for the election of 
Pope Leo XIII., because, forsooth, he 
had not been officially informed of the 
election! He seems to have overlooked 
the inconsistency of this act with the effi- 
cient service rendered by the troops in 
St. Peter's during the funeral ceremonies 
of Pius IX., albeit the government had 
not been officially informed of his de- 
mise. The church, however, has long 
since learned that it is vain to look for 
consistency in men who are strangers to 
truth and fair dealing. Moreover, she 
has, within the past few years, had bitter 
experiences in the doctrine of provoca- 
tion, as inculcated by the Italian gov- 
ernment. Leo XIII. was crowned in 
his own chapel, in the presence only of 
the cardinals, the prelates, and dignita- 
ries, ecclesiastical, civil, and military, of 
the Vatican, the diplomatic corps, the 
Roman nobility, and a few guests. 

At half-past nine o'clock on Sunday 
morning, the 3d of March, Pope Leo 
XIII., preceded by the papal cross, 
and surrounded by the attendants of his 
court, by the Swiss and Noble Guards, 
descended from his apartments to the 
vestry hall. The two seniors of the car- 
dinal-deacons, the penitentiaries of St. 
Peter’s, and the archbishops and bishops 
awaited him there. When he had been 
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vested in full pontificals, with golden 
mitre, a procession was formed, moving 
towards the ducal hall. A Greek dea- 
con and subdeacon, in gorgeous robes, 
attended upon the deacon and subdea- 
con of honor. The cardinals were as- 
sembled in the ducal hall, where an altar 
was erected. His Holiness knelt for a 
moment in prayer, and then mounted a 
throne which stood on thé gospel side 
of the altar. There he received what is 
termed the first obeisance of the cardi- 
nals, who approached, one by one, and 
kissed his hand. The archbishops and 
bishops kissed his foot. Having impart- 
ed the apostolic benediction, the Pope 
intoned Tierce of the Little Hours. An- 
other procession was formed, preceded 
by the first cardinal, who bore the sa- 
cred ferule in his hand and chanted the 
Procedamus in pace. The Pope was car- 
ried in the gestatorial chair under a 
white canopy borne by eight clerics. 
The Blessed Sacrament had previously 
been exposed in the Pauline Chapel. 
Thither the procession moved. At the 
door of the chapel the Pope descended 
from his chair, entered the chapel bare- 
headed, and knelt for a time in silent 
prayer. It is to be supposed that in 
those moments he prayed for humility of 
self, as well as peace and benediction 
upon his reign. It is the fitting prelude 
to the significant ceremony which fol- 
lowed. Just as the procession was 
about to move from the chapel-door to- 
wards the Sistine Chapel a master of 
ceremonies, bearing in his hand a 
gilded reed, to the end of which a 
lock of dry flax was attached, approach- 
ed the throne, and, going down upon 
one knee, gave fire to the flax. As 
it burned quickly to nothing he said: 
Pater Sancte, sic transit gloria mundi— 
“ Holy Father, thus passeth away the glo- 
ry of the world.” He repeated the same 
ceremony at the entrance to the Sistine 
Chapel, and again just as the Pope was 
approaching the altar—a sage reminder, 
for the Sistine Chapel at that moment 
presented a spectacle of glory and mag- 
nificence which has no parallel. 
Sixty-two cardinals, in flowing robes 
of the richest scarlet, the magnifi- 
cence of which was enhanced beneath 
tunics of the finest lace, and as many 
attendant train-bearers in purple cas- 
socks and capes of ermine ; archbishops 
and bishops vested in white pontificals ; 
clerics of the apostolic palace in robes 
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of violet ; Roman princes, gentlemen of 
the pontifical throne, in their gorgeous 
costumes ; officers and guards in splen- 
did uniforms; diplomatic personages 
ablaze with decorations ; Knights of the 
Order of Jerusalem in their historic 
vesture ; ladies in black habits and veils, 
gracefully arranged, and gentlemen in 
the full dress of the present day. De- 
spite all this splendor, the most trivial 
worldling could not but be impressed 
with the sacred solemnity, the awful ge- 
nius of the occasion. A Pope was to be 
crowned—‘‘the Great Priest, Supreme 
Pontiff ; Prince of Bishops, heir of the 
apostles ; in primacy, Abel; in govern- 
ment, Noe; in patriarchate, Abraham ; 
in order, Melchisedech; in dignity, 
Aaron; in authority, Moses; in judica- 
ture, Samuel ; in power, Peter ; in unc- 
tion, Christ.” * 

The Mass has begun. The choir has 
sung the Xyrie Eleison in the inimitable 
Style of the Sistine Chapel. The Pope 
has said the Confiteor, He returns to 
the gestatorial chair. The three senior 
cardinals of the order of bishops, mitred, 
come forward, and each in turn extends 
his hands over the Pontiff and recites 
the prayer of the ritual, Super electum 
Pontificem, Cardinal Mertel, first of the 
officiating deacons, places the pallium 
upon his shoulders, saying at the same 
time: Accipe pallium, scilicet plenitudinis 
Pontificalis officii,ad honorem Omnipotentis 
Dei, et gloriosissime Virginis Maria, Ma- 
tris ejus, et Beatorum Apostolorum Petri 
et Pauli et Sancte Romane Ecclesia, 
Leaving the gestatorial chair, and as- 
cending the throne on the gospel side of 
the altar, the Pope again receives the 
obeisance of the cardinals, of the arch- 
bishops and bishops. The Mass proper 
for the occasion is then celebrated by 
the Pontiff, and the Litany of the Saints 
recited. 

The solemn moment has arrived. 
The Pope again ascends the throne, 
while the choir sings the antiphon, 
Corona aurea super caput ejus. The sub- 
dean of the Sacred College, Cardinal di 
Pietro, intones the Pater noster, and af- 
terwards reads the prayer, Ommnipotens 
sempiterne Deus, dignitas Sacerdotit, etc. 
The second deacon removes the mitre 
from the head of the Pontiff, and Cardi- 
nal Mertel approaches, bearing the 
tiara. Placing it on the head of the 
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Pope, he says: Accipe thiaram tribus 
coronis ornatam, et scias te esse Patrem 
Principum et Regum, Rectorem Orbis, in 
terra Vicarium Salvatoris Nostri Jesu 
Christi, cui est honor et gloria in secula 
seculorum. 

The Pope then arose and imparted 
the trinal benediction. This was fol- 
lowed by the publication of the indul- 
gences proper to the occasion. From 
the Sistine Chapel the Pope, with the 
tiara still glittering on his brow, was 
borne in procession back to the vestry 
hall, whither the cardinals had preceded 
him. When he had been unrobed and 
seated anew in the middle of the hall, 
Cardinal di Pietro approached and read 
the following discourse: ‘‘ After our 
votes, inspired by God, fixed upon the 
person of your Holiness the choice for 
the supreme dignity of Sovereign Pon- 
tiff of the Catholic Church, we passed 
from deep affliction to lively hope. To 
the tears which we shed over the tomb 
of Pius IX.—a Pontiff so venerated 
throughout the world, so beloved by us— 
succeeded the consoling thought, like a 
new aurora, of well-founded hopes for 
the church of Jesus Christ. 

‘* Yes, Most Holy Father, you gave us 
sufficient proofs, while ruling the dio- 
cese entrusted to you by divine Provi- 
dence, or taking part in the important 
affairs of the Holy See, of your piety, 
your apostolic zeal, your many virtues, 
of your great intelligence, of your pru- 
dence, and of the lively interest which 
you also took in the glory and honor of 
our cardinalitial college; so that we 
could easily persuade ourselves that, 
being elected Supreme Pastor, you 
would act as the apostle wrote of himself 
to the Thessalonians: ‘Not in word 
only, but in power also, and jin the Holy 
Ghost, and in much fulness’ Nor was 
the divine will slow in manifesting itself, 
for by our means it repeated to you the 
words already addressed to David 
when it designated him King of Is- 
rael: ‘Thou shalt feed my people, and 
thou shalt be prince over Israel.’ 

‘*With which divine disposition we 
are happy to see the general sentiment 
immediately corresponding ; and as all 
hasten to venerate your sacred person 
in the same manner as all the tribes of 
Israel prostrated themselves in Hebron 
before the new pastor given them by God, 
so we too hasten, on this solemn day of 
your coronation, like the seniors of the 
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chosen people, to repeat to you as a 
pledge of affection and obedience the 
words recorded in the sacred pages: 
‘ Behold, we shall be thy bone and thy 
flesh.’ 

“May heaven grant that, as the holy 
Book of Kings adds that David reigned 
forty years, so ecclesiastical history may 
narrate for posterity the length of the 
pontificate of Leo XIII. These are the 
sentiments and the sincere wishes 
which, in the name of the Sacred Col- 
lege, I now lay at your sacred feet. 
Deign to accept them benignantly, im- 
parting to us your apostolic benedic- 
tion.” 

His Holiness replied: “The noble 
and affectionate words which you, most 
reverend eminence, in the name of the 
whole Sacred College, have just address- 
ed to us touch to the quick our heart, 
already greatly moved by the unlooked- 
for event of our exaltation to the supreme 
pontificate, which came to pass contrary 
to any merit of ours. 

“The burden of the sovereign keys, 
formidable in itself, which has been 
placed upon our shoulders, becomes 
still more difficult, considering our in- 
sufficiency, which is quite overcome by 
it. The very rite which has just been 
performed with so much solemnity has 
made us comprehend still more the 
majesty and dignity of the see to which 
we have been raised, and has increased 
in our soul the idea of the grandeur of 
this sublime throne of the earth. And 
since you, lord cardinal, have named 
David, spontaneously the words of the 
same holy king occur to us: ‘Who am 
I, Lord God, that thou hast brought me 
hither ?’ 

“Still, in the midst of so many just 
reasons for confusion and discomfort, it 
is consoling to us to see the Catholics all, 
unanimous and in harmony, pressing 
around this Holy See, and giving to it 
public attestations of obedience and of 
love. The concord and affection of all 
the members of the Sacred College, most 
dear to us, console us, and the assurance 
of their efficient co-operation in the dis- 
charge of the difficult ministry to which 
they have called us by their suffrage. 

“ Above all, we are comforted by con- 
fidence in the most loving God, who has 
willed to raise us to such an eminence, 
whose assistance we shall never cease 
to implore with all the fervor of our 
heart, desiring that it be implored by all, 
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mindful of what the apostle says: ‘ All 
our sufficiency is from God.’ Persuad- 
ed, moreover, that it is he who ‘ chooses 
the weak things of the earth to confound 
the strong,’ we live in the certainty 
that he will sustain our weakness, and 
will raise up our humility to show his 
own power and cause his strength to 
shine forth. 

“We heartily thank your eminence for 
the courteous sentiments and the sincere 
wishes which you have now addressed 
to us in the name of the Sacred College, 
and we accept them with all our heart. 
We conclude, imparting with all the 
effusion of our soul the apostolic bene- 
diction. Benedictio Dei, etc.” 

His Holiness then retired to his apart- 
ments, and the solemm assembly dis- 
persed. 

Meanwhile, the vast basilica of St. 
Peter had been crowded with people 
since ten o’clock in the morning, who 
hoped on, despite the contrary appear- 
ances, that His Holiness would come 
out at the last moment to bless them. 
Deeming such an event not unlikely, 
the Duke of Aosta, now military com- 
mander in Rome, had ordered several 
battalions of soldiers into the square, 
with orders to render sovereign honors 
to the Pontiff if he appeared on the outer 
balcony. This measure inculpated still 
more the Minister of the Interior, inas- 
much as the unofficial information which 
was acted upon by the Minister of War 
should have been sufficient for the Inte- 
rior Department. Save and except the 
salaried organs of the ministry, the 
journals of every color in Rome con- 
curred in censuring the action of Signor 
Crispi, adding, at the same time, that it 
was the duty of the government to show 
every consideration for a Pontiff whose 
election has given such universal satis. 
faction. The breach between the church 
and state, they concluded, was only wi- 
dened and the antagonism intensified. 

Though the ceremonies of the corona- 
tion terminated at half-past ten o’clock, 
and the equipages of the cardinals and 
dignitaries had disappeared from the 
neighborhood of the Vatican, still the 
expectant and anxious people lingered 
in the basilica until the afternoon was 
far advanced. Then only did they turn 
homewards, supremely dissatisfied, not 
with the Pope but with the civil autho- 
rities. The demonstration of the canai/le 
in the evening against the Pope and the 
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clerical party only confirmed the report 
of an intended tumult in St. Peter’s, to 
be provoked by the radicals, The pala- 
ces of the nobles had been illuminated 
about an hour on the Corso, when the 
mob assembled at the usual rendezvous, 
Piazza Colonna. With a movement 
which betokened a previous arrange- 
ment they rushed down the Corso to 
cries of ‘‘ Death to the Pope!” “ Down 
with the clericals !” “ Down with the 
Law of the Papal Guarantees !” etc. They 
halted before the palace of the Marquis 
Theodoli, and assailed the windows with 
a prolonged volley of stones, which they 
had gathered elsewhere, as no missives 
could be had on the Corso, unless the 
pavement were torn up. A full hour 
elapsed before the troops appeared on 
the scene and the bugles sounded the 
order to disperse. Only a few were ar- 
rested. 

That same afternoon the Mausoleum 
of Augustus was the witness of a more 
systematic and dangerous demonstration 
against the Law of the Guarantees. The 


speakers, several of whom are members 
of the Parliament, indulged in the most 
villanous tirades against the Papacy, 


coupled with no measured votes of cen- 
sure upon the government. A strong 
memorial was drawn up and addressed 
t> Parliament, demanding the abroga- 
tion of the Law of Papal Guarantees. 
Two days after his coronation Pope 
Leo XIII. appointed to the office of Sec- 
retary of State his Eminence Cardinal 
Alessandro Franchi, formerly prefect of 
the Propaganda. Whether it be that the 
moderate liberals still harbor visions of 
a formal conciliation, or that their esteem 
for Leo XIII. is superior to every party 
question, or both the one and the other 
motive actuate them, is not yet establish- 
ed; but the fact is, every act of the new 
Pontiff has been more warmly commend- 
ed, as an additional instance of his un- 
questionable capabilities and profound 
sagacity, by the liberal than by the Ca- 
tholic press. I am far from wishing 
to intimate that the latter displays no 
enthusiastic admiration for the inaugura- 
tive acts of Pope Leo's pontificate. But 
the liberal press is particularly demon- 
Strative in its admiration. The nomina- 
tion of Cardinal Franchi to the Secre- 
taryship of State has been hailed with 
jubilation by organs which hitherto have 
devoted every energy to bringing the 
late incumbents of that office, living and 
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dead, intodisrepute. “Cardinal Fran- 
chi,” say they, ‘‘is the man for this 
epoch. Accomplished, polished, bland 
of manner, skilled in diplomacy, and 
of accommodating disposition, he will be 
a worthy companion and counsellor to 
Leo XIII. in the new era for the church 
just inaugurated.” It is to be regretted, 
however, that their admiration for the 
Sovereign Pontiff and his secretary has 
not been able to keep their usual powers 
of invention from running riot in their 
regard. Cardinal Franchi is already 
credited with addressing a circular to 
the nuncios abroad, asking how a 
change of the Vatican policy ix a less ag- 
gressive sense would be regarded by the 
powers of Europe. He is also said to 
have made the first step towards an un- 
derstanding with Prussia, while the Pope 
himself is asserted as having address- 
ed an autograph letter to the Czar of 
Russia, in which he expresses the hope 
that the difficulty between the Holy See 
and the imperial government, touching 
the condition of the church in Poland, 
will soon be removed. 

It is needless to observe that the nomi- 
nation of Cardinal Franchi as Secretary 
of State is pleasing to the Catholics. 
His career has been throughout one of 
eminent service to the Church. He was 
born of distinguished parents in Rome, 
on the 25th of June, 1819. At the age of 
eight years he entered the Roman Semi- 
nary, where he graduated with distinction, 
and was ordained priest. Soon after he 
was appointed to the chair of history in 
both his Alma Mater and the University 
of the Sapienza. Later on he became 
professor of sacred and civil diplomacy 
in the Accademia Ecclesiastica, Some of 
his pupils are now members of the 
Sacred College. In 1853 he was sent 
as chargé d'affaires to Spain, where he re- 
mained, with honor to the Holy See and 
to himself, until 1856. Recalled from 
Spain, Pope Pius IX. himself consecrat- 
ed him Archbishop of Thessalonica ix 
partibus,and appointed him nuncio to 
the then existing courts of Florence and 
Modena. He remained in that capacity 
until the annexation to Piedmont of 
both duchies in 1859. Returning to 
Rome, he was nominated in 1860 secre- 
tary of the Congregation of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Affairs. In 1868 he was sent back 
to Spain as apostolic nuncio. The 
Spanish Revolution of 1869 brought his 
useful labors in that country to a close, 
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and he again sought his native city, but 
only to be sent to Constantinople in 
1871, on the delicate mission of arrang- 
ing the serious difficulty then existing 
between the Holy See andthe sultan 
touching the Armenian Catholics in the 
Turkish capital. His sound judgment, 
coupled with his proverbial urbanity, 
enabled him to bring his mission to a 
successful conclusion in a short time, 
and he returned to Rome laden with 
presents from the sultan to the Holy Fa- 
ther. He was created cardinal in the 
consistory of December 22, 1873, and in 
the March of the following year was ap- 
pointed prefect of the Propaganda. His 
qualifications for the present office need 
not be enlarged upon after a considera- 
tion of his antecedents. With the office 
of Secretary of State is joined that of 
prefect of the Apostolic Palace, and ad- 
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ministrator of the revenues and posses- 
sions of the Holy See. In the latter ca- 
pacity he will be assisted by their Emi- 
nences Cardinals Borromeo and Nina, 
recently nominated at his request by the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 

Pope Leo XIII. has inaugurated an 
era of reform in the administrative de- 
partment of the Vatican. He is fast re- 
trenching unnecessary expenses. Hehas 
brought into the Vatican his old frugal 
habits which distinguished him as the 
bishop of Perugia. He still uses the 
midnight lamp of study, and is at the 
moment of the present writing busily 
engaged in drawing up the allocution 
which he will pronounce in the coming 
consistory. 

In that document Leo XIII. will stand 
revealed in his attitude before the Powers, 
friendly and hostile, of the world. 
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A Lire or Pore Pius IX. By John R. 
G. Hassard. New York: The Catho- 
lic Publication Society Co. 1878. 
“TItis . .. with the story of the pri- 

vate virtues of Pius, IX., the outlines of 

his public life, and the most important 
works of his pontificate that the pre- 
sent biography will be chiefly concern- 
ed,” says the author of this really excel- 
lent life of the late Pope. Mr. Hassard 
has closely kept to the programme which 
he thus clearly set down for himself in 
the beginning, and the result is one of 
the most comprehensive biographies of 
Pius IX. that we have yet seen. The 
book is by no means a bulky one, yet 
the story of the wonderful pontificate is 
all there ; the events that mark it group- 
ed with the skill of a thoroughly prac- 
tised and efficient pen ; the secret forces 
that impelled those events .brought to 
light ; and the lights and shadows of the 
ever-shifting scene pictured with a rapid 
yet bold and true hand. Mr. Hassard 
has the happy gift of collecting his facts, 
setting them together in the briefest and 
most intelligible form, and leaving the 
reader to make his own comment on 
them. The comment is sure to be such 
as the author himself would make, so 


clear and logical is his arrangement of 
the premises. Another happy feature 
marks this biography: there is an ab- 
sence of gush. The author writes ten- 
derly and with an open admiration of 
his subject; but the tenderness never 
sinks irto sentimentality, and the admi- 
ration is always manly and reasonable. 
The anecdotes are well chosen and hap- 
py, and most, if not all, of them will be 
new to the general reader. The author’s 
study of the workings of the secret so- 
cieties, which play so prominent a part 
in the history of the last pontificate, has 
been close and searching. His acquain- 
tance with European politics generally, 
so necessary in a biographer of Pius IX., 
is equally thorough. These necessary 
qualifications give a special value to the 
present Life, while the whole story is 
told with a genial glow of personal re- 
gard and admiration for its subject, none 
the less charming that its tone is ration- 
ally subdued. Mr. Hassard is to be con- 
gratulated on having produced a bio- 
gtaphy that will be cherished by Catholic 
readers as we cherish and keep by us, 
and look at again and again, a faith- 
ful miniature of one very dear to our 
hearts. 
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Letrers or JoHN KEATS TO FANNY 
BraAwne. From the original manu- 
scripts, with introduction and notes 
by Harry Buxton Forman. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 
1878. 

Were these the letters of John Brown 
instead of John Keats the world would 
wonder, with reason, what possible mo- 
tive could have induced their publica- 
tion. Well might poor Keats, were he 
alive, say on seeing them in print and 
exposed to the public gaze, “Save me 
from my friends !” Their publication is, 
perhaps, the greatest injury that the un- 
fortunate poet, or his memory, ever had 
to sustain. As letters, even as love-let- 
ters, they are remarkably dull and insi- 
pid. How Miss Fanny Brawne received 
them of course we do not know. Love 
is reputed to be blind. It is certainly 
color-blind. Othello could never have 
looked black—at least not very black— 
to Desdemona. Had he worn his native 
sable that poor lady would undoubtedly 
have been reserved for a better fate. So 
it is presumably with love-letters, They 
may contain wells of wit and wisdom 
and eloquence and fire to the party to 
whom they are addressed, and who is 
bewitched by love’s potion, though to 
all the rest of the world they are tHe 
very embodiment of absurdity and non- 
sense. Titania, over whom the spell has 
been wrought, sees an Adonis where 
everybody else only sees honest Nick 
Bottom, the weaver, fittingly capped by 
an ass’s head. It is an evil day for Bot- 
tom when the love potion has lost its 
virtue and the scales drop from the eyes 
of Titania. Such an event does happen 
at times to all the Bottoms and Titanias, 
and probably it happened to Miss Fanny 
Brawne, who never became Mrs. Keats, 
but Mrs. Somebody Else. If ever she 
had cause for a grudge against Keats 
she has more than revenged it by allow- 
ing some prying busybody access to 
these very silly letters which are now 
given to the public for the first time. 

They show nothing but weakness, 
mental and moral, in their author. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
they are the letters of a man marked for 
death. They exhibit not a trace of the 
wit and humor which Keats really had, 
and to which he sometimes gave expres- 
sion, They are utterly without his classic 
grace and profound, if pagan, sympathy 
with nature. They are the expressions 
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of morbid feeling, and of nothing else. 
They can serve no purpose but to lower 
Keats in the estimation of all who read 
them. He was never a robust character; 
but these exhibit him as a weakling of 
weaklings, and it was simply cruel to 
publish them. The whole thing is a piece 
of the worst kind of bookmaking we have 
seen. The introduction, which is worth 
nothing save to perplex, occupies sixty- 
seven pages; the letters, which are of 
about equal value, occupy one hundred 
and seven pages; an appendix of nine 
pages sets forth “the locality of Went- 
worth Place”; to all of which there are 
no less than six pages of an index with 
such headings as these : “ Arrears of Ver- 
sifying to be Cleared” ; “ Books lent to 
Miss Brawne not to be sent home”; 
“Brawne, Fanny”; “ Brawne, Marga- 
ret”; “ Brawne, Mrs.”; “ Brawne, Sam- 
uel, Jr.” ; ‘‘ Brawne, Samuel, Sr.” (why 
not ‘‘The Brawne Family” at once?) : 
“Café, Keats will not sing in a”; 
“Flirting with Brawne ” ; “ Front parlor, 
Watching in”; “Getting Stouter” ; 
“Laughter of Friends”; ‘Sore throat, 
Confinement to the house with” ; and so 
on. We do not know who Mr.‘ Har- 
ry” Buxton Forman may be, but if ever 
it came to pass that we were threatened 
with fame at the cost of a future Harry 
Buxton Forman to hunt up our love- 
letters or butchers’ and bakers’ bills, or 
every scrap that we might write in an 
incautious moment, we should certainly 
prefer to all time our present happy ob- 
scurity. 


Lire oF HENRI PLANcHAT, Priest of the 
Congregation of the Brothers of St. 
Vincent de Paul. By Maurice Maig- 
nen. Translated from the French, with 
an introductory preface. By Rev. W. 
H. Anderdon, S.J. London: Burns & 
Oates. (For sale by The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society Co.) 


This Life is a beautiful one. In read- 
ing it we are constantly reminded of the 
just and faithful man—the privileged 
servant of God—who, amidst the turmoil 
of the world, possesses his soul in peace. 
Henri Planchat was born of good pa- 
rents at Bourbon-Vendée on November 
22, 1823. After a holy youth he was 
called to the sanctuary and studied un- 
der the venerable Sulpitians at Paris. 
Being ordained priest on December 22, 
1850, he offered his first Mass the next 
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day, and the day after that “attained,” 
says his biographer, “the climax of his 
wishes by becoming a member of the 
little community of Brothers of St. Vin- 
cent of Paul, in order to live and die in 
the service of the working classes and 
of the poor in general.” Interior recol- 
lection, humility, and the perfect per- 
formance of the duties of his ministry 
raised him to a martyr’s throne. A 
dreadful storm, the fury of the Commune, 
suddenly burst upon this life of singular 
simplicity and charity, devoted to the 
needy and the ignorant for upwards of 
twenty years, and he was basely massa- 
cred, out of hatred to religion, in the Rue 
Haxo, on the 27th of May, 1871, among 
that very class of people for whom he 
had labored so earnestly and so long. 
‘We are the good odor of Christ,” says 
the apostle, and in the untimely yet hap- 
py death of Henri Planchat we perceive 
the aptness of Bacon’s saying about ad- 
versity, that ‘‘virtue is like precious 
odors, most fragrant when they are in- 
censed or crushed.” 

The Rev. Father Anderdon, S.J., has 
written an introductory preface to this 
English translation which is short and 
to the point ; but a scholar like Father 
Anderdon should not have mistaken 
(preface) Poitou for Picardy, which was 
an altogether different province of the 
territorial divisions of France before the 
Revolution. 


OnE oF Gop’s Heroines: A Biographi- 
cal Sketch of Mother Mary Teresa 
Kelly, Foundress of the Convent 
of Mercy, Wexford. By Kathleen 
O’Meara. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 1878. 


Nothing that the very gifted author of 
the Life of Frederic Ozanam writes can 
fail to attract attention or excite admi- 


ration. Miss O'Meara seems equally 
happy in biography as in fiction. Her 
Stories, such as Are You My Wife? 
Alba's Dream, etc., etc., need no recom- 
mendation to readers of THz CATHOLIC 
Wortv. In the touching little biogra- 
phy which calls for the present notice 
Miss O’Meara has evidently performed 
a labor of love. The title exactly de- 
scribes the subject ofthe sketch. Mother 
Kelly was indeed “one of God’s hero- 
ines,” called up at a time when such 
heroines are peculiarly needed—in our 
own days. She was born in 1813; she 
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died on Christmas day, 1866. Her reli- 
gious life was a sustained series of heroic 
actions—actions none the less heroic 
that they were done in a practical, unos- 
tentatious, matter-of-fact manner. Her 
good works live after her, and it was a 
kindly and just thought to commemo- 
rate them as they have been commemo- 
rated in the bright pages of this tender 
and graceful little memoir by so skilful 
a hand and appreciative a heart. No 
one can read One of God’s Heroines with- 
out feeling that after all the world is a 
brighter place than so many writers are 
wont to picture it. It will always be 
bright and worth living in while it can 
boast of such pious and charitable souls 
as Mother Mary Kelly. The only fault 
to be found with the present sketch of 
that life is its brevity. 


To THE Sun? From the French of Jules 
Verne. By Edward Roth. Philadel- 
phia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfin- 
ger. 1878. 


That very clever Frenchman, Jules 
Verne, has again given us a most inte- 
resting and wonderful tale, which has 
been very successfully translated by Mr. 
Roth. It is to be wished thatall transla- 
tions were equally well done. Captain 
Hector Servadac and his servant, Ben 
Zoof, a typical Frenchman, are hurled 
into space upon a piece of the earth’s 
surface, and proceed with alarming ve- 
locity toward the sun. Of course they 
are not the only ones removed from this 
sphere. There are some Englishmen and 
Spaniards, and a Dutch Jew. We must 
not forget a Russian count and his com- 
panions, who all play an important part 
in this wondrous story. Verne’s object 
is tointerest boys in the exact sciences, 
as Mayne Reid’s was to awaken a cor- 
responding interest in natural history. 
At the present day, when stories for boys 
are becoming so intensely vulgar, and 
contain so much slang which passes for 
wit and playful badinage, it is a relief to 
find a story that is told in good English, 
and that contains, moreover, in a marked 
degree the highest sentiments of manly 
honor. There is in it an undercurrent 
of the strongest feeling against the Ger- 
mans, which is vented upon a Holland 
Jew. The book would have been better 
without this. Some English officers 
come in for a few hits at their na- 
tional characteristics, but, on the other 
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hand, our young captain himself is fre- 
quently reproved by his Mentor, the Rus- 
sian count, who, of course, is nearly 
faultless. 

The chief beauty of the book is the 
large amount of interesting scientific 
knowledge which can be gleaned from 
it, if carefully perused, and although 
not as amusing as Zwenly Thousand 


Leagues under the Sea or A Journey to the 
Centre of the Earth, it can be cheerfully 
recommended to our boyish friends as 
full of absorbing interest and healthy in 
It is to be followed by a 


its moral tone. 
sequel. 


THIRTY-NINE SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THE ALBANY COUNTY PENITENTIARY, 
FROM May, 1874, TO Marcu, 1877. 
By the Rev. Theodore Noethen, Ca- 
tholic Chaplain. Albany: Van Ben- 
thuysen Printing House. 1877. 


These discourses are published in aid 
of a fund for increasing the Catholic 
library of the prison. The author's pre- 
face tells us that the library contains 
about one hundred bound volumes and 
a number of pamphlets. “An incalcu- 
lable amount of good has already been 
effected” by it; but the number of Ca- 
tholic prisoners—nearly four hundred— 
makes many more books necessary. 
“Tf,” he says, “there could be some 
concerted action among the Catholic 
publishers of the United States, each 
contributing a few books, an excellent 
library would soon be formed ; and it is 
but right that this suggestion should be 
acted on, for the reason that prisoners 
are sent to the Albany penitentiary from 
all parts of the Union.” He praises the 
example of a few of our leading Catholic 
publishing houses, “whose generous 
contributions of English and German 
books, together with rosaries and me- 
dals, have earned for them the gratitude ” 
of their unfortunate fellow-Catholics. 

These sermons are short and simple, 
and will be found very useful to pastors 
whose time is crowded with work, and 
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particularly to those in the country who 
have more than one “ mission” to at- 
tend. They will also prove excellent 
reading for the Catholic inmates of other 
penitentiary institutions. 


THE Four Seasons. By Rev. J. W. 
Vahey. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 1878. 


This is a useful book of instruction, 
written in a pleasing and popular style. 
The ‘‘ four seasons” represent the various 
stages of human life from early youth 
to ripe old age. The lesson inculcated 
is the old one, that as a man sows so 
shall he reap. The author has happily 
contrived to weave much practical ob- 
servation and really sound knowledge 
into his allegory—for such the little work 
may be styled. The chief object aimed 
at is to arouse Catholic parents to the 
necessity of religiously guarding the edu- 
cation of their children, and thus keep- 
ing them all their lives within the church 
into which they are baptized. Father 
Vahey’s volume has the warm approval 
of his archbishop, the Most Rev. John 
M. Henni. 


THe Younc Grri’s MONTH OF May. 
By the Author of Golden Sands. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co. 1878. 


Golden Sands, which was noticed 
in this magazine, has become, as it de- 
served to become, a very popular book 
of devotion. In the present small vol- 
ume the same author has given us a 
work admirably adapted for May devo- 
tions. There is a special motive, as- 
piration, and brief meditation set apart 
for each day of the month of Mary, breath- 
ing a happy- piety and tender grace 
throughout. The devotions need not 
at all be restricted to “young girls.” 
The same skilful haud that rendered 
Golden Sands into English has with 
equal happiness set this Afonth of May 
before English readers, 





